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PREFACE. 



The only possible apology for a new German Grammar, at 
this day, is the attempt to present in simpler, clearer, easier 
form — that is, for learning and teaching — the essential 
and commonplace facts and principles of the language. 
This, then, is the cause and the aim of the present book. 

In method, the effort has been made to combine rapid 
progress with (relatively) systematic development. For this 
purpose the scheme — in part found in the Joynes-Meissner 
German Grammar — is here more fully employed; that is, 
the successive Parts of Speech, and the Verb, are developed 
pari passu in each lesson ; so that the student is early in 
possession of the materials for intelligent reading. Thus, it 
is hoped, a middle path is opened between the lesson book 
on the one hand and the rigidly systematic grammar on the 
other. The success of this effort, in the present case, must 
of course be tested by experience. 

The question, what is " essential " — or how much a 
grammar for learners should contain — is one on which 
general agreement is perhaps impossible. So much, however, 
in the opinion of this writer, that one book should suffice for 
the usual course of study ; for every change of text or method 
— even from a poorer to a better — involves, confusion and 
loss. On the other hand, it is unreasonable to demand that 
a grammar for school or college should include eyery detail. 
Indeed, from long experience, the writer ventures the opinion 
that often too much stress is laid on mere grammar study, to 
the exclusion of better methods. Ease and rapidity of 
progress, and the early mastery of intelligent reading, are 
more important than any formal system. 

This view has guided the author in the question of inclusion 
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or omission, as well as of arrangement. The most essential 
facts of usage are presented gradually, under the several 
topics, so that only a few matters of special difficulty are 
reserved for the more formal Syntax ; and even here only the 
chief differences between German and English are promi- 
nently presented. Detailed word-lists, whether of form or 
use, are not attempted. Such lists — of which, in fact, the 
student makes but little use — can hardly be made complete, 
and, unless complete, are misleading. The details of usage, 
as well as the more idiomatic peculiarities of construction or 
phrase, are best learned by observation and experience. 

Outside of all other questions the value of a grammar must 
depend largely upon its Exercises, as material for practice. 
Herein the author has been fortunate in securing the most 
skillful and careful assistance. Outside, moreover, of the 
Exercises and Vocabularies, it would be impossible to over- 
estimate the value of Professor Wesselhoeft*s constant and 
willing aid at every stage in the preparation or revision of the 
book ; and it is felt to be a privilege, as well as only a just 
acknowledgment, to add his name to its title. 

As the booH is its own method, no special suggestions 
are needed as to its use. It may be said, however, that the 
whole of Part II is regarded as important for early study, 
while the Syntax may be reserved till later. In the Appen- 
dixes are included some topics for reference or for later study. 
Topics less important ' for earliest study are, in general, 
indicated by smaller type. 

The author would express thanks to those colleagues (the 
living and the dead) whose works have aided him in this un- 
dertaking. To say that he has consulted the best authorities 
within his reach, is only to say that he has tried to do his 
own work faithfully. EDWARD S. JOYNES. 

University of South Carolina, April, 1907. 
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GERMAN LESSON GRAMMAR. 



PART I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY AND PRONUNCIATION. 



ALPHABET. 
1. The German Alphabet, as usually printed,' is as 



follows : 


' 




GERMAN LETTERS 


ROMAN LETTERS 


GERMAN NAMES 


% a 


A, a 


ah. 


83,6 


B,b 


bay. 


«, c 


C,c 


tsay. 


S),b 


D, d 


day. 


@, e 


E,e 


ay. 


5,f 


F,f 


eff. 


®,9 


G,g 


gay^ 


^,ii 


H, h 


hah. 


%i 


I,i 


ee. 


%i 


J.J 


yot. 


%t 


K, k 


kah. 


s,i 


L,I 


ell. 


m,m 


M, m 


6mm, 



* The German is obviously a modification of the usual Roman (English) type. 
The latter, called in Germany the ^* Latin," is also now much used, especially in 
scientific works. 

There is also a distinct German script — of which examples are given at the 
end of the book. But the common Roman script is also in use; and may be 
allowed, optionally, in writing German — at least for beginners. 

I 
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GERMAN LErrrERS 


ROMAN LETTERS 


GERMAN NAM«;S 


<», ti 


N, n 


enn. 


0, 


O, o 


oh. 


^,P 


P>P 


pay. 


CI, q 


Q>q 


koo. 


m,t 


R,r 


err.^ 


<s,f,« 


S, s 


ess. 


%t 


T,t 


tay. 


tt,tt 


U,u 


00. 


^,tf 


V,v 


fow. 


9S, to 


W, w 


vay. 


X>J 


X,x 


ix. 


?).>! 


Y,y 


ipsilon. 


3. a 


Z, z 


tset. 



The " round " 9 is used only at the end of a word or of a 
syllable. 

2. (a) Note also the modified vowels : 
t, a ; 6, 5 ; ft, u. 
(^) The diphthongs : 

9lt, at ; ®, el ; @u, eu ; 9Iu, au ; Su, ttu. 
{c) The combmations, expressing simple sounds : 
^ (^;»)^; [(^; t^. 
. (rf) "And the following substitutes for double letters : 
(f(forIf); Hfor f«); ^for aa). 

Note. — Several letters, very much alike, should be noted: S3, S3; 
(5,(g; ^,9fi,9e; 0,0; f,f; n,u; r, jr. 

Any one of the earlier exercises may be used for practice in spelling. 
Let the German letters, especially the vowels^ be called by their German 
names. Note that all nouns begin with capitals. 

« Pronounced as in error. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Remark* — i. Only general directions can be given here : pronuncia- 
tion must be learned by imitation and by practice. But if not correctly 
learned at first, it becomes more difficult afterwards. 

2. Yet, while it is important that every German word shall be learned 
at first with its correct pronunciation, it is not intended that the whole 
of this chapter shall be studied in advance. With such help as may be 
needed from the teacher, the Grammar proper should be begun as soon 
as possible. 

3. In general the sounds of the letters, the quantity 
of the vowels, the accent and the orthography are much 
more regular in German than in English. Except some- 
times t(, and e in the digraph te, there are no silent letters. 

Vowels — Quantity. 

Note. — In the following examples, accent the first syllable, unless 
otherwise marked ('). 

Let all examples be pronounced in advance by the teacher. 

4. A vowel is long : 

{a) When followed by silent 1^; as, 9I]^n, SRcl^, il^n, O^m, 
U^r. 

(b) In accented syllables, when ending the syllable, and 
usually before a single consonant; as, %o!-%t^, 6c'-ten, 
lo'-bcn; gab, bcr, 2^0b, SIRut. (Monosyllables count as 
accented). 

Note. — For exception, in a few monosyllables, see §21, note. 

(c) Diphthongs and double vowels are always long. 

6. A vowel is short : 

(a) Before a double consonant, and usually before two 
consonants within a word-stem; as, matt, l^ctt, toff, bumm; 
balb, §cmb, bort, bunt. A consonant is often doubled to 
indicate a short vowel. 
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(d) But a long sound is retained before affixes (of in- 
flection, derivation, or composition); as, lob-tc (tense); 
ZciQ-^ (case); gcib-fal (derivative); bluMricfettb (com- 
pound). 

(c) A vowel is short in unaccented affixes (prefixes or 
suffixes); as, be-fattt', O^bet', D^r-alt'-^, lob'-^ti, ®e- 

Vowel Sounds. • 

Note i. — The following rules are, in general, only approximate, and 
subject to careful correction by the teacher, under oral practice. 

Note 2. — The German vowel sounds are, in general, purer than in 
English. Thus, in English, the sound of a xvifate^ and of / mfine^ shade 
into the sound of ee; that of o in hope into u {00), This " vanish " must 
be carefully avoided in German. 

6. %f a^ has the sound of a in father^ long or short. 
Long : gab, naljm, bat ; short : gaU, fann, banb. 

7. @^ tf has different values, in part according to 
accent : 

{a) In accented syllables, when long, like a in fate; as, 
gel^t, SSilt\)i, \t\jx ; be'tcn, gc'ben, teg'tc (Note 2). Short, 
like e in met; as, betiti, \)d\, tiett; ftertcn, feCten, rcti'nen. 

(J?) In unaccented syllables, e (short) is more or less 
slurred, like e in darken ; as, b^fatu', gJ-bar', c'bef, e'bJtl, 
lob'tJn; and, especially when final, like u in but; as, lobe, 
lobte, SKatro'fe — where the sound of e in met is especially 
to be avoided. 

8. ^f if long, sounds as i in machine ; as, mir, bit, tt|m, 
3gct ; short, as i in pin ; as, gilt, bift, ift. The long sound 
of t is, however, usually expressed by the digraph te ; as, 
bie, Ctebe, fieben (§ 20). 

9. D^ 0^ long, sounds as o in hope ; as, lofeit, toben, 
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^ofjl (Note 2). Short, as sometimes heard in off^ doll — 
midway between awe and owe ; as, toH, @ott, ©onite, 
(never as in hot), 

10. tt, tt^ long, sounds as 00 in boot; as, gut, U()r, nut;. 
Short, as 00 in good; as, §unb, fummcn, null. (For u in 
qu, see § 27.) 

11. ^^ ^^ (in foreign words only) sounds usually as i ; 
as, S^^raun', I^rifd^. Some prefer, in Greek words, the 
sound of ft (§15). 

12. The double vowels osx^ ee, 00, sound like the single 
long vowels; as, §aar, ©aa(; Seet, ^cer; 93oot, 9J?oo^. 
The vowels t, u, and the modified vowels (below), are 
never doubled. 

Double vowels are now in less common use than for- 
merly. 

Modified Vowels — Umlaut. 

Remark. — i. The modification of a, 0, u, au to a, o, ii, ciu, known 
, as Umlauty is a most important process in German inflection and deriva- 
tion. Traces of it occur in English ; as, man^ men; old^ elder; to fall., 
to fell, etc. 

2. The umlaut was formerly expressed as a diphthong, ae, OC, etc. 
This form is still sometimes written — though now incorrectly — in the 
capitals %t, Oe, etc. 

3. The diphthong form, however, is still used ii> some proper names, 
as @oet^e, etc. ; and so, regularly, in English transliteration ; as, Kuehner, 
Mueller, etc. 



13. ^f S, long, sounds nearly as e in where^ as ©age, 
pragen, mafieu — though often sounded quite like German 
e (§7, d)\ short, nearly like short e (as in met) ; as, ptte, 
Sader, aWfimier. 

14. £)^ ; round the lips as if to sound o in so ; then 
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try to give a in ale. Long : dbe, Dfen, fdjfin ; short : 5ff= 
nen, fdnnen, Wnnte. 

Note. — The vowel-sounds in burn^ burnt^ are our nearest equiva- 
lent ; but the lips are distinctly more rounded in German. An r sound 
must be avoided. 

15. ft^ it ; round the lips as if to sound u in rule ; then 
try to give e in me. Long : ^iite, ©dottier, flbel ; short : 
pttc, fiitten, Surfte. 

Note. — The sounds of 6 and fl (French eu^ u) require special at- 
tention. 

16. Modified vowels are never doubled. Hence a 
double vowel is written single when requiring modifica- 
tion. As : ©aal ; plural, ©cite. 

Note. — Remember that only a, 0, n, and the diphthong an, can be 
modified. Hence all rules for such modification (hereafter) apply to 
these only. These are known as dac^ (or low) vowel sounds ; all others 
sls front (or At^A). For fiu see below, §19. 



1- «i, «»t\ 
en etj 



Diphthongs. 

like at in aisle : Tlai, ©aite, §ain ; S3Iei, 
fein. 

Note. — The old forms at), c^ are now obsolete (except in some 
proper names). 

18. %n, an, like ou in Aouse : ^an^, laufen, I)erau^'. 

IQ ^tt, Stt 1 nearly like oi in oil: Sciunte, ®aule ; @ule, 
@tt^ Ctt J treu. 

20. The digraph ic usually represents only the long 
sound of t (§8). But in the unaccented ending of some 
words of Latin origin the two vowels are both slightly 
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heard ; as, gami'lte, Si'nie, ©pa'ntcn. But not so in ac- 
cented finals ; as, 93?eIobie', 5poefie'. Similarly -icr ; as, 
©pa'nier, Spaniard; but Dffijier', officer^ etc. 

Vowel Pronunciation — Review Exercise. 

21. Consonants as in English. Accent as heretofore, 
on first syllable, unless otherwise marked. 

1. Long: bat, S3a]^n, baar; bem, fcl^I, ©eet; mir, il^r, bie; 
rot, OI)r, 9Roo«; bu, ^^xi, ©ut)tt; tafe, «(ir, tl)rc; ttfeti, SKJnc, 
©5^Ic; ©mte, SU^ne, Ubcr; §ain, taifer; fcit, ^ctti; taut, 
a)iau«; S38umc, Jraume; geute, ncun. 

2. 5/5^r/.- Slffc, aWanti, $Ratte; ^t% $Rcft, ©ebett'; Stffeti, 
trifft, §elbttt; JRod, toll, Drt; bunt, nutt, ^up^je; (liter, ©ttfte, 
gttttten; ©effc, fSnnte, JRiJde; gttttc, tttffen, 9Rutter. 

3. Contrasted: @aat, [att, laffcTi, lafeti, getl, fcl^ten, ben, 
benn, bitten, bieten, irrc, il^re, 2:on, 2:onne, offen, £)fen, 9Kut, 
3Kutter, unten, bate, S3(ltle, §(J]^tc, Knnen, Drter, Ofen, fUCen, 
ful)(en, §Ute, ©iitte, ^err, §eer, il^n, tnnen. 

Note. — Some exceptions from general rules are here added for 
reference or for practice. 

a. Short vowels in some monosyllables: ab, an, bin, bt6, 
ba^, be«, e^, gen, l^at, l^in, in, man, mit, ob, um, Don, toa^, 
toe^, tt)eg (adverb); and a few others when without 
stress. 

b. Long vowels before two consonants : 

(i) Before rb, rt: grbe, §erb, ^ferb, toerben; 9lrt, 
55art, jart, ®(^tt)ert, toert; ©eburf , and others. 

(2) Before ft: tlofter, Oftem, Jroft; bilfter, ^uften, 
©(^Ufter, tt)aft; or when ft is final: Obft, ^abft, 
^robft. 
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(3) In a few other words : SKagb, 3Konb, SSogt, 
ftct^, and some others. 

Such exceptions should be noted as they occur 
in reading. 

Consonants. 
Sounds not here given are the same as in English. 

Note. — The terms " initial " and " final " as here used apply to syl- 
lables as well as to words. Observe that a consonant between two 
vowels sounds with the following vowel ; and that two consonants be- 
tween vowels are separated (unless a mute and a liquid, §62). 

22. When final, or preceding a consonant affix, i, b 
have the corresponding sharp (surd) sounds of p, t, re- 
spectively; as, abf gelb, ab-gcben, geljaOt'; milb, Slbeiib, 
Sinb-lein. . 

23. a, tf now used only in foreign words, sounds like 
ts before front vowels (§16, note): gftfar, ciuir, S^pru^; 
elsewhere like k : (Sato, Sobej, Sfaubiu^. 

24. {a) @, g^ initial (in word or syllable) or doubled, 
sounds like g in go : gebcit, cjegen, S^^flfl^ ! ^'^o (usually) 
S^age, 66ge, Stiige, SOnigc, etc. When final, or preceding 
a consonant in the same syllable, it is usually a guttural 
spirant after back vowels ; a palatal spirant after front 
vowels. As, 2^ag, 6og, Sltug, 9J?agb, fagt ; 2Beg, 93erg, birg, 
^ieg, lugt. (See §34). 

{b) But there is much diversity of usage. Some au- 
thorities retain the spirant sound before an added vowel ; 
as, 2^ag, 2!age; Srieg, Striege; others, only in the ending 
-tg ; as, SSnig. And others give to g final the sound of 
f; as, Sag (Staf), as §22. 
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Note. — In the absence of special instruction by a teacher, the sound 
of g in go may be safely used. 

{c) ®, g, is fully heard before u ; as, ®nabe ; • likewise, 
f ; as, Snabc. For 9 in some foreign words, see §46, b ; 
for ng, see §38. 

25. ^f % beginning a word, or a distinct word-element 
(as in compounds or derivatives), is strongly aspirated ; 
^mmer, ^Ib.; ba-{)in, ge-^orfam, 5^u(-^eit Otherwise it 
is silent (after a long vowel, §4, cl)\ as, getjen, fe^en, mot)* 
nen, 9?ut(m, fat|. 

26. %f \f sounds like^ in you : ja, jeber. (See also §46, d), 

27. d, t^, like k — the following u slightly sounded 
(§31): dual, Quctte. 

28. 9?^ X, is sounded more distinctly than is usual in 
English : JRab, rot, fSaxt, ©eOurt'. 

Observe that the vowels are pronounced distinctly before 

r, — not slurred, as in English : l^er, §irt, gurt, etc. 

Note. — The distinction — as well as the choice — between the " lin- 
gual" (rolled) and "uvular" (or palatal) r must be learned from the 
teacher. 

29. @, f, ^ sounds : 

(a) As sharp (surd) ^ only after a vowel in the same 
syllable, or when doubled ; as, bie^, ©ati^, ®(a^, 9taft, 
cffcn. 

(d) Initial (in word or syllable), like a very soft z (or 
sz)] as, ©onnc, ©ol^n, §afe/ ©Infer, Icfen. 

(c) But initial before p^ t, like a soft sh : as, fprittgcn, 
®^3U(c, @tatt, fte^cn, @tein; and in compounds ; as, etit- 
fprttt'gcn, bc-fte'^en. 
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30. SB; t>; in German words, and always when final, 
like/; as, SBater, t)oH, uier; brat), relatit). (See §46, d). 

31. SB; tti; like English v; but with only slight la- 
bial contact, after a consonant : as, tua^, SSerf , tDoHen ; 
©d^lDamm, ©c^lDcfter, jtt)ei. Some authorities give this 
sound in qu (§27). 

32. Hf If like ks; as, Sljrt, ^eje, Xerje^. 

33. 8; 5; like ts, sharp, never like English z ; as, §er^ 
JO0, lieijeu, ^olj, jietjen, ju. 

Consonant Groups. 

Here are included digraphs or trigraphs, giving only a 
single or combined sound; and substitutes for double 
letters (§2). 

34. ^% i^if is a spirant (breath-sound) guttural or pal- 
atal, according to the preceding sound. 

After the back (low) vowels, a, 0, u, au, it is a deep 
guttural or throat aspirate ; after other vowels or a con- 
sonant, it is a higher, thinner palatal spirant, formed over 
the tongue. These sounds must be carefully practiced 
with the teacher. As : 93ad^, Sod^, 93ud^, aud^, Xod^ter ; id), 
rctd^, ried^en, fted^en, mand^, ^eld^, S^^^d^t jCfid^ter. 

For dE| in foreign words, see §46, a. 

Note. — The pronunciation of (^ (also of g when spirant, §24) is a 
crucial point in German. The guttural sound may be formed by trying 
to pronounce >&, yet without complete closure of the organs ; as, Lock, 
Loch. The palatal sound may be formed by pressing the tongue firmly 
against the lower teeth, and trying to pronounce dish or she. Once formed, 
the sounds should be carefully practiced till familiar — avoiding on the 
one hand the closed sound of k; on the other the sibilant sound of sh. 
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Thus, ©adi, not ©Qdf, nor ©ajdi; id^, not If, nor ifd^; Stixd^t, church', 
^lrf(^e, cherry^ etc. 

35. d^i^ sounds as ks: gud^g, S^^K- (^^^ see §45, d), 

36. rf stands for % after short vowel : biiden, ftedfen. 

37. bt^ after short vowel only, sounds as tt: @tabt, 
©tftbte. 

38. ug sounds as in sing^ singer^ not as in finger; as, 
fang, fingen, lange, jung, iiingcr. The like nasal sound is 
heard in nl; as, fanf, ftnlen. (But see §45, d), 

39. ^f^ ^if^ combines quickly p and f : 5pferb, 5pflug. 

40. ^1^^ '^% now in foreign words only, sounds/.- 5pf|i* 
lofop^ie', ^ropliet'. 

41. Sd^, fd^, like English sh: ©^iHer, Stifd). 

42. The digraph ^ {ess-tset\ pronounced ss^ is always 
used when final or before a consonant. Before a vowel 
§ is written after a long vowel or diphthong ; ff, after a 
short vowel. As, $afe, l^afetc ; fifee, l^iefee (long) ; but ^affen, 
pffe (short). 

Thus ^ or ff before a vowel indicates quantity, but not 
elsewhere. As: "^^^^ foot; gfiife, river; plurals: gii^e, 
giuffc. 

Note. — In writing German with Roman letters g is written usually 
with sz (or y?), but also ss. Usage is not settled. 

43. %% % sounds like simple t: Satt)e'ber, Sljton. 

Note. — This digraph was formerly used in German words to mark 
a following long vowel; as, %\!^oX, S^or, tl^un (and earlier still more 
largely). But by latest rules its use is now restricted to foreign words 
or proper names (see §63). (See also §45, d). 
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44. 1i, pronounced ts, is used for 35 immediately after a 
short vowel; as, §i^e, 5pia^; but @ali, furj, etc. 

A few foreign words have jj ; as, ©Kjje, sketch. 

Note. — The combinations dft, !|)5, fc^, 6/ t^/ which represent simple 
sounds, are never separated in writing ; and, as they cahnot be doubled, 
they do not indicate quantity (except %, as §42). 

Uncombined Letters. 

45. In addition to the above combinations, the use of 
double vowels with long sound (§12) and of double con- 
sonants indicating short vowels (§5) has been stated. 
But when successive letters belong to different word-ele- 
ments, they are not combined, but are pronounced sepa- 
rately. As : 

{a) Like vowels : bc-cr'bigeti, ge-cti'bct, ©e-nug'-tu-ung. 

{B) Unlike vowels : bc-ad^'tcn, ge-impft', be-ur'-teilen. 

{c) Like consonants: 2lb-bilb, ati-tte^mcTi, bc«-felben, 
tntt-teilen. 

{d) Unlike consonants : !j)a(^§ (for ©at^e^), bur(i)-fu* 
ci^en {%zi)\ 8anb-tag (§37); an-ge^en, un-gern {%z^)\ 
§au«-d|en (§41) ; ent-l^altcti (§43). 

{i) As already indicated (§5) letters or syllables thus 
added do not affect quantity. As ^It-pult^ prayer desk; 
55tut-^tro^)fen, drops of blood — the quantity of the stem- 
vowel remaining unchanged. 

Foreign Words. 

46. Some words of foreign origin retain peculiarities 
in pronunciation : 

{a) ^f i)\ in words from Greek, like k: GI)ao^, SI)rift; 
in a few words, as palatal spirant before front vowels 
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(§34^^ : S^emie', Gl^irurg'; in words from French, like sh 

(fcfi); e^cf, e^tffrc. 

(^) ®r 9J 3/ i- i" words from French, g before front 
vowels, and j, sound as in French (= 2 in azure) : ®cnic', 
gogc; journal', ^aloufie'. 

{c) In words from Latin (or French) t before unac- 
cented i (tt), followed by a vowel, sounds as ts (German 
j): ^Ration', national' (where English sounds sH), 

(d) 95, t), in foreign words, except when final, sounds 
as V (§30) : 23enu^, 9?ot)em't)er. 

(<f) SB, tt), in English words, as in English : SBaf^ington, 

©^ig. 

There is, also, some diversity in the orthography of foreign 
words. 

47. Consonant Pronunciation — Review Exercise. 

1. Monosyllables; the initial consonants: ®cift, ®nci§, 

^atl, '^m% 3^^f/ ®^*f^ ®o^n, toenn, ido, Dotf, t)or, tt)a«, }a, 
3al)r, ^jfiff, fd^ncC, ®tev, ging, icl)n, Sprung, ©taM, foil, rauti, 
rol^, qucr. 

2. The final consonants : ab, :33ab, Jag, fog, 8od^, aU(^, i(^, 
trieg, Icid), got?, Cd^^, taugt, Jalg, Sd^ilb, Satb, ^ferb, 
®rab, ®ieg, [id^, ftat^, Specf, eatj, Sc^erj, milb, gteit^, 3Bac^«. 

3. Promiscuous German words; accent first syllable : 2^odf|' 
ter, JTCd^ter, 9Sater, aSater, aSettcr, Setter, effen, 48efen, trofeen, 
[pringen, ftel)en, tragen, fragte, Dic^tung, gegen, @nabe, Stiabe, 
{eber, ginger, alfo, Jrcine, 3Icf|tung, giid^fe, jiinger, l^eigen, ^ei^^ 
gen, gogen, fprecfien, ftecfen, lefen, giegen, fc^erjen, 8itcfe, giige. 

4. Foreign; accent as marked : Sitro'ne, ®a'ge, ®enie', 9?a* 
tton'', national', S^emie', journal', 3<aIoufie', "ipatient'; S^ro'* 
Tiif, S{)ararter (Greek) ; Ctjara'be, Concert; 33a'fe (French). 
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ACCENT. 

48. Voice stress in pronunciation is called accent The 
syllable on which' such stress falls is said to be accented, 
or tonic. 

There are dfegrees of accent. But the following rules 
include only the chief, or principal, accent. 

Accent of German Words. 

49. In uncompounded words the chief accent falls on 
the root-syllable ; not on prefixes or suffixes. As : lie'^* 
ben, to love; lieb'Ud), lovely; gefiebt', loved. 

Hence, as suffixes are far more common than prefixes, 
the accented (root-) syllable is, most usually, the first, 

50. But the chief accent falls on the following — not 
root-syllables : 

{a) The negative prefix UTl- (usually): Utl'fitin, Utt'trcu* 

Note. — On un- the accent is quite constant in nouns ; in adjectives, 
also usually, especially when the simple form is in use ; but with excep- 
tions, usually verb-derivatives. Details must be learned by experience. 

{b) The prefixes atit-, crj-, ur-: Slnt'tDort, grj'cttgel, 
ur'att. 

(^) The noun suffix -t\, and the verb suffix -ier(en), 
in consequence of their foreign origin : <2c^mcid^e(ci', 
ftofjic'rcn. 

{d) In a few adjectives in -l^af'tig; as, tDal^rl^aftig; 
and in (ebeti'big, alive (from fe'betib, living). 

Remark. — Special details must be learned by experience. It is not 
easy to determine just how much should be given for beginners — per- 
haps better too little than too much. 

51. {a) In longer words there will be also (as in English) 
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a distinct secondary accent, or accents, besides unaccented 
syllables. (As : pro'babil'ity ; in'divis'ibil'ity). These must 
be learned by experience. As: ^^^fric'ben^ctt^: Un'gufrie'* 
ben^eit\ etc. 

(d) In general, all prefixes and suffixes with short c are un- 
accented ; as, ®l-\ai)'Xln, g8-fd^r'-(ic^'-er, ^(J'ni'gJ. 

Accent of Compound (German) Words. 
52. In compound words each component is pronounced 
with its own proper accent, the principal accent falling 
on one component ; while the accented syllable of the 
other receives a distinct secondary accent. 

(a) In compound nouns and adjectives the principal 
accent falls on the first component; as, SBerf'-geug, 
®(i)un)au^, (Sd)uVlti)'xtx; lWvt\i)\ lk'btmU\ 

(d) Also in compound verbs (proper), the chief accent 
falls on the first component ; as, batlf-fa^gcn, tcit'-Tlcl^'nicn, 
an'-fan'gen, au^'-gc'l^ett. 

Note. — This rule includes all "separable" verb compounds (§219). 
(c) But in the so-called compound verbs (and their de- 
rivatives) formed with " inseparable prefixes," the chief 
accent falls on the root-syllable of the verb — the insep- 
arable prefixes never being accented — as if forming 
derivatives rather than compounds (§49). As : bcftcl^'en, 
cntla'ffcn, tjcrber'bcn, ©ebraurfi', 9Ser(uft', etc. 

Note. — The inseparable prefixes are be, emp, exit, er, gc, t>n, get, and 
sometimes a few others (§213). 

Q/) In other parts of speech — pronouns and inde- 
clinables — the chief accent falls usually on the second 
component. As: btX-\tVit(pron.); ba-TUit', tt)0-t)Ott' (^dTz/.); 
ob-g(cid^' {conj^. Occasional variations must b^ learned 
by experience. 
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53. The most important exceptions are : 

{a) Compound adverbs which are in form adjectives 
or noun-phrases; as, merrtDiirbig, fei'nc^-tt)eg«, by no 
means, etc. 

(J?) Compound adverbs whose first component modifies 
(determines) or depends on the second ; as, bie^'mal, 
this time ; bem'nacf|, according to that, etc. 

{c) Some compounds of all, all; as, alleitt', alone; all- 
mcic^'tig, almighty ; allgemeiu', etc. A few other excep- 
tional or variable cases are to be learned by experience. 

In general, it may be observed that the principle of 
accentuation in German is the same as in English — only 
more regular and uniform. 

Accent of Foreign Words. 

54. The general principle is, that foreign words retain 
the s^me accent as in their original language. As most 
of them are from French with final accent, or from Latin 
or Greek with an inflectional syllable dropped, the accent 
is, generally, on the last syllable. The same principle 
will also generally explain the exceptions to this rule, as 
well as the change of accent in some cases when suffixes 
are added. But there are many irregularities. 

55. {a) Foreign words usually accent the last stem-syllable : 
2lbt)ofat; 9Rufir, ©tubent', Sibliotlicr, 5Kation', 3»e(obie', re* 
gie'ren. 

(p) But with many exceptions ; as, ©ota'nif, ©ramma'tif, 
Doftor, S^arat'ter, ©tu'bium, ^ami'lie (§20), etc. 

{c) The general principle (§54) is also shown in proper 
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names : Sii'far, Si'ccvo, §oraj', 23crgi(', a»a'riu«, ^fu'Iic, (5mi'* 
(ic (Latin) ; but : ©ari'u^, Ori'ott, 3Wari'a, etc. 

56. Some foreign words, following the same principle, 
shift the accent when suffixes are added : as, XoVtox, pL 
©ofto'rcn; E^araftcr, //. S^araftc're; 9?ation', national', 
SRationalitSf. 

So especially, when a German suffix is added to a for- 
eign stem ; as, 9KcIobic', mclo'bifd^; ^at^oliP, fat^o'lifd^, etc. 

57. In some cases foreign words are completely natur- 
alized and then take German accent ; as, ^enfter (Lat. 
fenestra) window. 

Note. — In general, foreign words may be recognized by their simi- 
larity to English words of like derivation, though in English the accent 
has more usually been shifted. 

58. Accent — Review Exercise. 

1 . German words with prefix ; accent root : ^cruf, Smpfang, 
Srfafe, 2?ertuft, cntfling, mifelang, crful)r, tjertor, gclang, ®e= 
brau^, ®e(eit, ytxx% a5cr(ag, gelicbt, bcftellt, Dcrftanb. 

2. German words with suffix or suffixes ; accent root : 3lci^* 
tung, e^rltcfi, (cbcn, Icbcnb, Jugcnb, artig, furc^tfam, fricblic^, 
9BoI)nung, SBo^nungen, Ubung, Ubungcn, reinlic^, 9tctnltc^feit, 
finfter, ginftcrni^. 

3. German words 7vith prefix, and suffix or suffixes ; accent 
root: bcrufen, em|)fangcn, erfcfeen, Dcrtoren, entgcl)cu, '^txXv- 
flitng, '^n\t^^xxi^t% jerriffcn, gcliebtc, grfa^rung, (Srfal)rungcn, 
gclcgcn, ®c(egen^cit, ®elcgcnt)citen, t)crftct)cn, 23crftanbni^, SJcr* 
ftiinbniffe. 

4. German compounds {nouns) \ 3lu«-gang, S3ci-ftanb, Cft- 
njtnb, ®ro6-mutter; {adjectives): taub-ftumm, fce-franf, (icben^ 
tt)urbig; {verbs)-, au^-gc^en, bci-ftcl)en, ^au^t)altcn, frci-fpred^cn; 
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{pronouns)', bcr-fc(be, ba^-fclbc, ber-jcnigc; (adverbs)\ ba-bei, 
^cr-t)or, Dor-ubcr; (conjunctions^ \t-io6), fo-ba(b, ob-njo^I, etc. 

5. For examples of foreign words, see §55. For brief 
Summary of Accent, see p. 290. 

Use of Capital Letters. 

Remark. — The following paragraphs are added for reference, and 
might be omitted at first ; 

59. A capital initial is used in German as in English. 
Except : German uses capitals — 

1. {a) In all nouns and words used as nouns : as, bcr ®Utc 
{2idi],), the good man ; eitl Sicifenber (participle), a traveler; 
ba^ ©trcbcn (infinitive), the effort, etc. 

{b) Also in indefinite phrases, like ettt)a^ ®Ute^, some- 
thing good, 

{c) But not in nouns used otherwise than as nouns ; as, 
Obcnb^ (as adverb), in the evening; eilt paar (as indefinite), 
a few, etc. 

2. In personals and possessives, when used in complimen- 
tary or figurative (idiomatic) sense (except the reflexive fici^). 
As : (a) The second singular (!j)u, etc.), now only in letters. 

{b) The third plural (@ie, etc.), when used for the second 
person. 

(r) The second plural Ol^r, etc.), when used for a sin- 
gular person. 

(//) The third person (Sr, ®te, etc.), when used (rarely) 
for the second. 

These uses will be more fully stated hereafter (§210). 

3. German omits capitals : 
{a) In the pronoun \i), /. 

(p) In proper adjectives, when generic : as, ctlfllifci^. 
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English : bcutfc^, German ; lut^c'rtfc^, Lutheran, etc. But 
(specifically): bic ©rimm'fc^CTl SKSr^etl, the Grimm Stories, 
etc. 

Punctuation. 

60. The marks of punctuation are the same as in English ; 
but German punctuation is closer than ours, especially in the 
freer use of the comma. Note examples in reading. 

(a) In general, all dependent clauses are punctuated 
with a comma — including also infinitive phrases, if con- 
taining any modifier (now less strictly than heretofore). 

{If) But the comma is not used with parenthetical words 
(as, however, etc.), nor between the members of a con- 
tracted sentence connected by UTlb, and. 

Other Orthog^raphic Signs. 

61. These will be noted only bo far as different from Eng- 
lish. 

{a) Emphasis : The emphatic force of our italic letters 
is expressed by printing the letters apart (gcfpcrrt, spaced^, 
as, c t n SBort, " one word " ; and sometimes by use of a 
capital initial. 

(p) The Hyphen (-) is less usual in compounds than 
in English. It marks also the omission of a component 
common to two or more words ; as, @Ottn* ttub %t\ii'(M^t, 
Sundays and holidays, 

(c) The Apostrophe marks omission ; as, ic^'^ for td^ 
e^; licirge for l)eiligc, etc. It is not used, however, in 
the most common forms ; as (genitive), Jag^ for JaflC^, 
etc., but occurs when the genitive ^ cannot be added ; as, 
'Dcmo^tl^cnc^' 9?ebcn, etc. — and in some other more un- 
usual contractions. 
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Division of Syllables. 

62. (a) A consonant between two vowels goes with the 
latter — the combinations d), \d), pij, tij, B being treated as 
single letters. As : ti'C-tctt, (a-cf|ett, 3l-fc^c, bii-fecTt. 

{d) Two consonants will be divided ; as, greutl-be, ©af-fcr, 
feg-ncn. But not a mute and a liquid ; as, Sl-priC. 

{c) But compounds and derivatives will be divided accord- 
ing to their component parts ; ai, bat-au?, ^DoTttier^-tag, 5R5^ 
d^cn, etc. 

THE NEW (OFFICIAL) ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Remark. — In recent years, by official action of Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland, German orthography has undergone considerable modi- 
fications, in the direction of greater uniformity and simplicity. German 
books are now printed, more or less fully, in the new orthography. But 
in using earlier books, the student must know certain changes, some of 
which have already been noted. 

The rules of the New Orthography, with a list of the most important 
w^ords affected thereby, are published in a convenient pamphlet : " Regeln 
fur die deulsche Rechtschreibung nebst Worterverzeichnis^'* Berlin, 1902. 

For convenience of reference, a few of the more important changes 
are here added. 

63. The following rules of the new orthography are impor- 
tant to be known, in using earlier texts, dictionaries, etc. : 

I. Vowels: [a) modified capitals, 21, £), tl — not 9le, 
Oe, Uc. 

(^) Single for double vowels in many words; as, bar, 
§erbc, 80^, etc.; while in some other words the double 
vowel is retained ; as, ^aat, etc. (See Note below.) 

[c) \t, not i, in the verb suffix -ic'ren, and derivatives 

(§50.0. 

(//) i, not \t, in gib, gibft, gibt, from gcbcTl, to give. 
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2. Consonants: (^) c now only in a few foreign words; 
usually substituted by f or g (§23); as, forrcftV^OTtgert', Offi* 
gier', ^rogeg'. 

(if) f , not pf), in all German words ; as, Sf eu, tvy ; 5Ru* 

bolf^ 

(c) ^, not §, in pronoun compounds ; as, be^ttjegen, iDe^* 
I)alb; and in the suffix -ni^; as, ®Ieic^ni^» 

(//) t, not tl^, except in foreign words and proper names. 
See §43. 

(e) t, not bt, except after a short vowel ; as, :83rot, tot, 
(formerly ®robt, tobt). 

3. Capitals: The use of capitals restricted, more closely 
than before, to nouns and words used strictly as nouns. 

4. A number of similar words, sometimes confused, are 

differentiated, and variant forms determined. 

Note. — Some other variations will be found in older texts ; and in 
some cases diversity of usage still exists. Nor is the new orthography, 
as yet, quite consistent with itself. But in general, great progress has 
been effected in both uniformity and simplicity. 

In this book the new orthography is used. 



TAe foregoing chapter has been in part taken from the foynes- 
Meissner German Grammar, 
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PART II. 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 



LESSON I. 

DECLENSION. 

64. {a) There are in German two numbers — the Sin- 
gular and the Plural. 

{b) Four cases : the Nominative, the case of the sub- 
ject ; the Genitive, representing, besides the English pos- 
sessive, most of the relations expressed by the preposition 
of; the Dative, the case of the indirect object, often ex- 
pressed by to or for ; and the Accusative, the case of the 
direct object. 

{c) Three genders : the Masculine, the Feminine and 
the Neuter. But the gender of nouns does not in all 
cases correspond to their meaning. 





The Definite Article. 




65. 


{a) The definite article is declined 


as follows : 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




masc, fern. 


neut. 


mascfem, neut. 


Nom. 


bcr bie 


ba^, the 


bie, the 


Gen. 


bc^ bcr 


be^, of the 


bcr, of the 


Dat. 


bcm bcr 


bcm, to the 


ben, to the 


Ace. 


ben bic 


ba«, the 


bie, the 



(b) The following remarks are important : 

I. In the nominative and accusative singular the defi- 
nite article has a distinct form for each gender. Thus 

22 
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the nominative is conveniently used to mark the gender 
of nouns ; as, bcr Xi^d), the table; bie gcbcr, the pen; ba^ 
^UC^, the book. 

2. Except in the masculine singular the accusative is 
always like the nominative. The genitive and dative fem- 
inine are alike, and the genitive and dative neuter are the 
same as the masculine. In the plural all genders are alike. 

These correspondences — which apply also to other 
adjective words — should be carefully noted. 

Some Rules of Gender. 

66. As the gender of nouns does not always correspond 
to their meaning, it should receive especial attention. 
The following general rules may be remembered : 

1 . In general, sex names follow the sex — male names 
being masculine, female names, feminine ; but with some 
exceptions (hereafter). 

{a) Generic — or general — names are often neuter, 
without regard to sex ; as, ba^ Sitlb, the child; ba6 ^ferb, 
the horse, 

2. Names of things (without sex) are masculine or 
feminine or neuter (determined in part by ending — as 
hereafter). 

Hence the gender of such nouns should be carefully 
noted, and habitually expressed by the article (§65, i); 
as, bcr Saum, the tree; bie ©fume, the flower; ba6 ^latt, 
the leaf J etc. 

Rule of Syntax. 

67. The definite article is regularly used with generic 
and abstract nouns ; as, ber 2)?en[d), man (in general); bie 
Xugenb, virtue ; ba^ ®lucf, happiness. 
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Care should be taken that the article shall agree with 
its noun in gender, number and case. 

Remark. — The simpler rules of syntax will be stated along with the 
successive topics. But in general only such will be given as show some 
peculiarity, or difference from English usage. The most general rules, 
common to both languages, are taken for granted. 

Examples. 

Read the following nouns, noting gender ; also case, 
when this is shown by the form : 

bcr Slrm, the arm ber X\\&jf the table 

bie §anb, the hand bte gebcr, the pen 

ba^ 3Bort, the word ben 8dffe(, the spoon 

ben §uttb, the dog bte @abel, the fork 

bie ®afec, the cat ba§ 2)?effer, the knife 

ba^ ©au^, the house bic 2^affc, the cup 

ba^ S*inb, the child ben ®tU^(, the chair, etc. 

Remark. — The question how far attention should be called to the 
kinship between German and English words, or at what stage of instruc- 
tion, is left to the judgment of the teacher. The subject of German 
and English cognates is treated briefly in Appendix II, Section III. 

Vocabulary. 

ber $ater^ the father. giftt, gives, does give. 

bie ^Viiitx^ the another. l^at^ has. 

bag ^tnb, the child, t(^ fe^e, / see, do see, 

ber IBrief, the letter. t(^ fe^e nic^t, / do not see. 

baiS S5uc^, the book. fe^en @ie ? do you see? 

ttier, who. ijjjitXf here ; ba, there, 

ttiem (dat.), to whom. grog, big, large, tall. 

men (ace), whom. fCetn, small. 

ttiaiS, what. itttb, and. 

ttio, where; ttite, how. after, but; auc^, ^i^^- 

ift, is, id, yes; tietti, «^y nic^t, «<?/. 
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Reading^ Exercise. 

L §icr tft ber 93atcr. 2. T)cx 93ater tft grog. 3. !Ca tft 
bte aJhttter unb ^ier t[t ba« fi^inb. 4. !Da6 tinb tft Hein. 
6. Qi) fe^c ben 93ater. 6. ^c^ fe^e auc^ bie aJhttter unb ba« 
mnb. 7. 'iDer 93ater t)at ba^ 53uc^. 8. ©a^ «uc^ ift grog. 
9. ®er SSater gibt ber aJhitler (dative) ba« :SBuc^. 10. ©ie 
3Jhitter l)at ba^ Su^ 11. §icr tft ber «rief. 12. ©ie abut- 
ter ^at ben ©rief. 13. 3fc^ fet)e ben ©rief. 14. J)ie aWntter 
gibt bent 3Sater ben 39rief. 15. Der 23ater l)at ben S3rief. 
16. S)er S3rief ift Hein. 17. S)a^ Sinb l|at ben S3rief unb ba« 
53uc^. 18. S)a« Sinb gibt ber abutter ben Srief unb bem 
93ater ba« SQud). 

Oral Exercise. 

(Questions to be answered in German by the pupil, who should form 
full sentences. As: 1. 2)cr SSatcr ift ^icr; 4. 2)a« ^inb tpt flcin, etc.) 

1. 2Bo ift ber a3ater? 2. SOSo ift bie abutter? 3. ©ie 

ift ber 3Sater? 4. SBie ift ba6 Sinb? 5. ©en fel)en @ie? 

6. 5Ba« ^at ber 3Sater? 7. SBie ift ba« «uc^ ? 8, 2Bem gibt 

ber 3Sater ba« SSn6)? 9. SBer ^at ba^ SSnd)? 10. ©er ^at 

ben^rief? 11. 3Bem gibt bie abutter ben «rief? 12. ©ie 

ift ber «rief? 13. 2Ba^ l)at ba« tinb? 14. ©em gibt ba^ 

^inb ben Srief ? etc., etc. 

Written Exercise. 

I. The father is there. 2. The child is here. 3. . The 
mother has the book. 4. The book is small. 5. The mother 
gives the father the book. 6. The father gives the mother 
the book. 7. I see the book, but not the letter. 8. The 
child has the letter and the father has the book. 9. I see 
the father and the mother. 10. I do not see the child. 
II. Who has the letter? The mother has the letter. 12. Do 
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you see the letter? No, but I see the book. 13. The father 
is tall, but the child is small. 14. The child gives the father 
the letter. 15. To whom does the mother give the book? 
To the father. 16. Whom do you see? I see the child. 

St^^'Just how the exercises should be used — whether divided or en- 
larged, and whether the written exercises shall be required at once or re- 
served for review, — these questions (and others similar) must be decided 
by the teacher. The book offers material, but prescribes no method. 



LESSON II. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES DECLENSION. 

68. The pronominal adjectives bie^, this {these), jcn, 
that (those), mand^, many {a), \o\6), stich, tDeld^, which, and, 
in the singular,^ jeb, each, every, are declined as follows : 

{a) SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

masc, fern, neut, mascfem. neut, 

Norn, hicfcr bicfe bicfci? biefc 

Gen. biefci^ biefer bicfcS btefer 

Dat. bicfem biefer bicfem biefeti 

Ace. bicfeti btefe btefei^ biefe 

Similarly: jener fene JeneS jene 

ipelc^er Xod6)t Xotiijt^ ipelc^e, etc. 

{b) This declension is essentially the same as that of 
the definite article (the article, however, having -ic, 
-a^, instead of -t, -e^). The same distinctions and the 
same correspondences apply, and should again be care- 
fully noted (§65, Remarks). 

69. The simple personal pronouns, nominative, are : 

1 ^cb- occurs rarely as phiral, in the sense of all. 
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Sing, \ij, I iVi, thou, you tx, he fie, she t^, it 
Plur, \Q\Xf we i^r, you {ye) fie, they 

— as shown in connection with the verb (§70). 

{a) The singular bu, and its plural il^r, are used in 
very familiar address. !J)U is then you, 

{b) Instead of these, the third plural, then written with 
a capital, (Sic, is regularly used, in ordinary address, for 
both singular and plural persons. 

{c) Observe that, according to the gender of the noun 
referred to, cr or fie may often mean it (§66, 2). 

Note. — This use {b) of (Sic in address is idiomatic, like the English 
plural you are^ for thou art. 

Further uses of pronouns hereafter (Lesson XXIII). 

The Verb feiti, (to) be. 

70. PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

Singular, Plural, 

icf| bin, I am ipir finb, we are 

bu bift, thou art {you are) Vcft fcib, you are 

cr ift, he is fie finb, they are 

fie ift, she is @ie finb, you are 

e^ ift, // is bin id), am /, etc. 

finb @ic, are you ? 

(a) Observe again: (gic finb is given , formally, as 3d 
plural, but is, in use and meaning, a second person, sin- 
gular or plural. 

{b) In 3d person a noun may take the place of the 
pronoun subject. 

(c) The verb is made interrogative by simply placing 
the subject after it. 
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71. IMPERATIVE. 

Singular, PluraL 

fei (bu), be {thou, you) fetb (il)r), be {you, ye) 

fcien @ic, be {you, sing, or plur.) 
{a) In the imperative the pronouns bu, il^r, are usually 
omitted ; but in the polite form (Sic is always expressed. 
{b) Other forms, of imperative meaning, will be given 
later. 

Rule of Syntax. 

72. Adjectives, when used as predicate, are uninflected. 

Note. — In advance of the declension of nouns, a few forms may be 
supplied to add interest to the paradigms. As : 



id^ bin ber @o^n {son) 
bit bift ber S3ruber (brother) 
er Ijl ber Skater {father) 
fte Ijl bie SWiitter {mother) 
e«iflba«^inb(f///7^) 
@le ftnb ber Onfel {uncle) 
fiub@iebleiRl(i^te(«/>r^)? 
fei ru^ig {quiet) 



xoxx |tnb ^naben {boys) 
\))x feib 53riiber {brothers) 
fie fmb ©(^ttjcpern {sisters) 
@le ftnb @(^tt)ejicrn {sisters) 
fmb @ie ©d^ttjeflcrn {sisters) ? 
ift er ber SBatcr {father)! 
feien @ie tt)itl!ommen {welcome) 
ber SSater unb bleaJiutter ftnb \nitx{here) 



- and such exercises may be progressively varied by the teacher. 



Vocabulary. 



bai8 $aui9^ the house. 

bai8 Btmmet, the room, 

bai8 ^tn^tXf the window, 

bie 2:ftr, the door. 

bie Of^be?, the pen, feather. 

(ber) $err, ^^r., {master, lord, 

gentleman). 
(bie) SJrau, ^l/rj., {woman, wife). 
^wcXf Charles. 
SSfiwtWf Mary. 
fftr, for (governs ace us.). 



in, in (governs dat. when no mo- 
tion implied). 
tieu, new ; alt, old. 
ttio^l, well; franf, ///, sick. 
%VLit good, kind; fc^lec^t, bad, 
artigp well-behaved. 
itnattig, naughty. 
gtt, /^^ (adverb). 
fefjr, T^ry. 
fagt, j^jr>/J. 
antmortetp answers. 
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Reading^ Exercise. 

1. !t)icfc« ©au« ift neu, jetted ift alt 2. QH) fcl^e btcfe« 
§au^, abcr ntc^t iene«. 3* !Dtcfc Jilr ift ju Hciti filr bicfe« 
3tmmer. 4. 3febe« genfter ift ju flrog. 6. T)k\t gcber ift 
gut, fie ift neu, aber icne ift fc^tcc^t, fie ift alt. 6. §icr ift ber 
«ricf, er ift fur SKaric. T. !Da ift ba« Suc^, e« ift fe^r a(t. 
8. !Der 93ater fagt: ,,2Bo bift bu, ^arl?'' unb Sari antnjortct: 
^^cfl bin ^icr in biefem ^tni^^r.'' 9. !Dic SUhtttcr fagt: ,,(Sinb 
®ic ba, §err Sraun?" §err 59raun antn^ortet: „§ier bin ic^.'' 
10. JJrau 59raun ift nicf|t ^icr, fie ift franf. 11. SBir finb 
tt)o]^(. 12. aRancf|c« Sinb ift unartig, aber bicfe^ Sinb ift fel)r 
artig* 13. ®ei artig, tol! 14. ®eib artig, Sari unb SKarie ! 
15. Sar( unb SKarie finb artig. 16. ,,@eib il^r ba, Sari unb 
aRaric?" „^a, SSatcr, Ijier finb n)ir." 

Oral Exercise. 

L SQJelc^e^ ©au« ift neu, tt)el(f|e« ift alt? 2. @el|en ®ie 

iene« §au«? 3. ©ie ift biefe Znx? 4. 2Bie ift iebe« gen^^ 

fter? 5. ffielc^e geber ift gut? 6. gUr wen ift biefer «rief? 

7. 2Bie ift biefem m^? 8. ©a^ fagt ber 93ater? m^ anU 

tt)ortet Sari? 9. 3Ba« fagt bie SUhttter? tt)a« antwortet §err 

«raun? 10. 3fft gran Sraun Ijier? 11. @inb ®ie (bift bu) 

njo^I? 12. 2Bie ift biefe^ Sinb? 13. ®inb Sari unb aWarie 

artig? 14. ©ie ift biefe geber? 15. SBSie ift iene« ©au«? 

etc., etc. 

Written Exercise. 

I. This book is new. 2. That house is big, but this 
house is too small. 3. Every window is too small for this 
house. 4. Which pen is good, this or that (one^)? This 

I Words in () are pot to jje tr^qslated. 
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(one) is new. 5. I am in this room and he is in that room. 
6. The father says : " Are you there, Charles and Mary ? " 
"Yes, father, we are in this room." 7. The mother says: 
" Are you naughty, Mary ?" and Mary answers: "No, mother, 
but Charles is very naughty." 8. Are you well, Mr. Brown ? 
Yes, I am well, but Mrs. Brown is ill. 9. The father is 
not here, he is not well. 10. Here is the book, it is new. 
II. Here is the letter, it is for Mary. 12. This pen is bad, 
it is old. 13. In which room are Charles and Mary? They 
are in that room. 14. He is there, but she is not there. 
15. He is the father and she is the mother. 16. Do 
you see this letter? it is for Mary. 17. Be good, Mary 1 
18. Charles and Mary, be good ! 

LESSON in. 

THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

73. The indefinite article, ein, an^ Uy and the indefinite 
adjective !ein, no^ not anyy are declined as follows : 

PLURAL. 

neut. m,/, n, 

cin fctttc 

cinc8 feiner 

etncm fcincti 

ein fctne 

— the indefinite article having no plural. 

{a) This declension differs from that of bicfcr (§68) 
only in the masculine and neuter nominative, and the 
neuter accusative, which are without ending — the entire 
feminine and plural being formed as §68. 

{b) Hence this declension does not distinguish the 







SINGULAR. 




masc. 


fern. 


N. 


cin 


eine 


G. 


ctnes 


ciner 


D. 


cinem 


eincr 


A. 


cinctt 


cine 
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gender of masculine or neuter nouns in the nominative 
singular. 

74. {a) By the same declension are inflected the pos- 
sessive adjectives (used with a noun): 



mem, 


mcmc, 


mem, 


my 


bein, 


bcinc, 


bein, 


thy^ your 


fein, 


fcinc, 


fein, 


his {its) (§69, c) 


iJ)r, 


i^re, 


tt)r, 


her{its){%(,^,c) 


unfer, 


utif(c)re, 


unfer, 


our 


euer, 


eu(c)re. 


euer. 


your 


i^r, 


x\)xt, 


i^r. 


their 


^% 


^tire, 


3i)r, 


your (§70, F) 


Note i. — In i 


infer, eucr, C is usually omitted before endings (§90, b). 


Note 2. — Observe that l^r, 


, h€r, and i^r, their, have the same forms, 


and 3^r, your, is distinguished only by the 


capital. 


{b) The pronominals of this class, when used as pro- 


nouns — that 


is, without noun or with noun **under- 


stood/' decline like btefet 


: (§68): 




cincr, 


etttc, 


eine^, 


one^ some one 


feiner, 


fcinc, 


fetne«, 


no one, none 


metner, 


mcinc, 


meittc^, 


mine 


unfrer, 


unfrc, 


unfred. 


ours 


ifircr, 


ifirc, 


il)re«, 


hers or theirs 


Oljrer, 


3l)rc, 


3l)re«, 


yours 



— and the others likewise. 

(c) But (as §72) the uninflected form is usual as predi- 
cate ; as, bicfei^ Sud^ tft mcin, this book is mine ; but : 
mctn 93uc^ unb 3l)rc^ finb ^ier, my book and yours are here. 

Note. — In the neuter singular nominative and accusative, eine9, 
!eine9 often omit e (eind, feind); also, in familiar style, ineind, beind, fetnd^ 
etc. 
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75. Past Indicative of feiit. 

Singular, Plural, 

i(f| tuar, I was iDir tt)arcn, we were 

bU tt)arft, thou wast {you were) i^r tt)ar(c)t, ^^« «/^rr^ 

er tt)ar, he was {it was) fie marcn, />4o' ^"^'''^ 

[ic tt)ar, she was {it was) (gic iParCTl, you were 

e^ tt)ar, // was mar id|, o/^j- // etc. 

Note. — Hereafter only one form will be given in the third person, 
and the interrogative form will be omitted. Let the form with ^it,you, 
be remembered for both single or plural persons. The paradigms may 
be practiced in phrases. As : 

i^ ttjor bo {there) tt)ir tuaren bo 

bu ttjorfl l^icr (Aere) ll^r iDort l^icr 

mein 5Sotcr iDor bo fcine Srilber njorcn bo 

feine 3J{utter toav bo nteine ©d^meflem nmren bo 

iDor feln ^tnb bo? uujcre ^inbcr iDoreii bo 

luorcn ©Ic bo, mein grcuiib? {friend) rooren unfcrc grcunbe bo? 



Rules of Position (Order of Words). 

76. Some of the simpler rules of position, in part al- 
ready illustrated, are as follows : 

1 . In simple declarative sentences, introduced by the sub- 
ject, the verb stands next after the subject. This is known 
as the Normal Order. 

2. In independent declarative sentences, when introduced 
by any adjunct of the verb (not by the subject), the verb 
stands next befoi*e the subject. This is known as the In- 
verted Order. As : gcftcm iDOr er l^icr, yesterday he was here. 

Observe that in both cases the verb has the second place. 

3. The inverted order is used when the verb is interroga- 
tive^ or imperative (with subject expressed). 
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Note. — The term " subject " here includes the gniire subject^ with 
its modifiers ; the term " adjunct," any adverbial or objective word or 
phrase depending on the verb. But the term " verb " means only the 
single ^«/V^, or inflected verb-word; as, has and shall^ in he has seen; we 
shall go y etc. 

The rules of position are of capital importance. 



Vocabulary. 

bet Sleifrtft, the pencil bie Se^reritt, the teacher (fe- 

bic %v«itf the ink, male). 

bai9 ^^Mf the paper, ber Sruber^ the brother, 

bad @taif ^alfXtXf the piece of bie ^Hbfrnt^f the sister, 

paper, \tiix^, finished. 

ber Garten, the garden, jel?t, turn, 

ber ®&rtner^ the gardetter, Ijettte, to-day. 

bie ^ifyxXtf the school, Oeftertt, yesterday. 

ber @fi^ii(er, the pupil, scholar alfo, therefore y thus, 

(male). fli^reilit^ writes, is writing, does 
bie Sfi^iiteritt, the pupil, scholar write. 

(female). ober, or. 

be? Se^rer, the teacher (male). fottbertt, but (after a negative). 

Reading; Exercise. 

1. §icr ift^ eitt Sleiftift, cine geber, ein ©tttd papier, aber 
feine Sintc. 2. Sari l^at eincn SIciftift. 3. gr fc^reibt eincn 
Srief. 4. 9Rarie ^at cine geber, unb. cin ©tUd papier. 5. 
@te ift fcinc ©c^tucftcr, er ift alfo il^r ©ruber. 6. @ie^ tDaren 
l^eute in ber ®^ute. T. §cute iDaren fie fcl^r artig. 8. @r ift 
ein ®(f|Uter, fie ift eine @d|iilerin. 9. ©r ^at einen gel^rer, fie 
^at eine gel^rerin. 10. 9)?arie l^at feinen 5BIeiftift. 11. S^art 
gibt feiner @d^tt)efter feinen Sfeiftift. 12. 9Karie flibt i^rem 

1 Note the singular verb. 2 What two senses possible ? 
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©ruber i^rc geber. 13. Sari fagt : „^o toarft bu geftcm, 
aKarie?'' 14. ®te antiDortct: ,,®cftcm mar ic^ in unfrcm 
OartcTi, unfcr ©artncr tuar ba." 15. 3ft bcin ©ricf jcfet fer* 
tig ? ^a, mcitt ©ricf ift fcrtig, abcr cr ift fcl^r f^Icd^t. 16. 
3ft biefe^ bcin SSni) ? Qa, e« ift mein, bcin^ toar geftcm in 
Uttfrcm ^mmtx. 11. ©eftem mar unfre SKutter franf, jcfet 
ift fie tt)ol^I. 18. SBaren @ie geftcrn in unfrer ®^ule, §err 
4Braun ? 19. ^a^ i^ mar in curer ©c^ule, aber bu marft nid^t 
ba, S^arl. 20. ^n ^l^rem ^itnmer ift ein iBrief fiir Q\)xtn 
95ater. 

Oral Exercise. 

1. 2Ba« ift l^ier? 2. ©at Sari cine geber obcr einen 4Btei* 
ftift? 3. SBa^fd^reibt Sari? 4. SBa^ ^at 2Rarie ? 5. 2Ber 
iftSWarie? 6. 3Bo maren Sari unb 3Rarie Ijeute? 1. ©at 
SKarie einen gel^rer ober eine gel^rerin? 8. 2Ba^ gibt Sari 
feiner ©c^mefter? 9. 2Ba« gibt 9Karie i^rem ©ruber? 10. 
2Ba« fagt Sari? ma« antmortet 9Rarie ? 11. SBaren @ie geftem 
in ber ©diule ? 12. SBer mar in ^f)xem ®arten ? etc., etc. • 

Written Exercise. 

I. Where is my pencil? Here is your pencil and also a 
piece (of) paper? 2. She is writing her letter. 3. She has 
a pencil, but no pen. 4. He has a pen, but no ink. 5. He 
is my brother, and she is my sister. 6. The ink is in my 
room. 7. Mary gives her mother her pen. 8. Charles gives 
his father his book. 9. His father was in his room. 10. 
Her mother was in the garden. 11. Our gardener is in our 
garden; he was ill, but now he is well. 12. Is your garden 
big? No, it is small. 13. Were you yesterday in our gar- 
den ? No, not in yours but in ours. 14. Is this your room ? 
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Yes, it is mine. 15. Yesterday the ink was in his room, now 
it is not there. 16. Her letter is now finished, and she gives 
her brother her pencil. 17. My sister is a pupil in this 
school. 18. Her brother is a pupil in my school. 



LESSON IV. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

77. There are two forms of noun declension, the weak 
and the strong, A combination of the two is known as 
the mixed declension : 

{a) In the singular, the genitive ending (e)n marks the 
weak declension ; (c)^ the strong. Other cases are known 
from the genitive. 

(^) In the plural, the nominative ending (c)n is weak ; 
all other plurals are strong, 

(c) Mixed nouns are strong in the singular ; weak in 
the plural. 

Note. — The symbols (e)n, (e)«, mean en or n, e« or «, 

78. Note the following general rules : 

{a) Feminine nouns remain unchanged in the singular. 

(p) The dative plural always ends in (c)n, which is 
added unless the nominative plural ends in n. Other 
cases of the plural are like the nominative. 

{c) The accusative singular is like the nominative, ex- 
cept in weak masculines (which add (c)Tl). 

79. In general, therefore, the nominative plural indi- 
cates the entire declension, as weak or strong. In nouns 
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which have no plural, and in the mixed declension, the 
genitive singular must be known. 

Hence in vocabularies, etc., only the nom. plur., alone 
or with the gen. sing., will be needed. 

80. Compound nouns are formed much more freely in 
German than in English. These follow the gender and 
declension of the last component, the rest remaining un- 
changed. As : bie ^au^tiir, the house-door; bie ®tal)lfeber, 
the steel petty are inflected like bie %\xt^ the door; bie %^tx^ 
the petty etc. 

Hence compounds whose last component is a mono- 
syllable, count as monosyllables in declension. 

Remark. — The weak declension of nouns, as hereafter also of adjec- 
tives, is given first, as simplest for the learner. 

Weak Declension of Nouns — Plural -(e)n. 

81. Here belong: 

{a) The great majority of feminine nouns (exceptions 
hereafter). 

(B) Masculines ending m -c^ and a few monosyllables 
(once ending in -e). 

(r) Most foreign masculines with final accent. No neu- 
ters. (More special statement as to exceptions hereafter.) 

82. The inflection is as follows — with unchanged stem 
(no umlaut) : 

{a) Singular', feminines unchanged; masculines add 
(e)tt for all cases. 

(b) Plural: adds (e)tt throughout ; nouns ending in unT 
accented -c, -el, -er -ar, add n; all others en. 

(c) Feminines in -In double tt before endings (§5, a). 
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Note. — These are derivatives ; as, ^ontgin, queen i ©rSfllt, countess 
(from fibnig, @raf, etc.). 

Examples. 

Note. — The definite article is usually given with the inflection of 
nouns, to aid in showing gender, number, case. But the noun inflection 
is the same without the article. 



FEMININE 

Sing. 
N. bie 53Iumc, the flower 
G. ber ©lume, of the flower 
D. ber ©lume, to the flower 
A. bic ©lumc, the flower 

Flur, 
N. bic :8Iumen, the flowers 
G. ber iBIumCTl, of the flowers 
D. ben ©lumen, to the flowers 
A. bie 53Iumen, the flowers 

Similarly, feminines : 
N. bie geber, the pen bic %xi, the kind 

G. ber gcber, etc. ber 3Crt, etc. 

PI. N. bie gcbern, etc. bte Slrtcn, etc. . 

And masculines : 

N. ber Ungar, the Hungarian . ber ^XO, the hero ber @0lbQt', the soldier 

G. be« Ungorn, etc. be« $e(ben, etc. be« @o(bat'en, etc. 

PI. N. bie Ungorn, etc. bie $clben, etc. bie @oIbat'cn, etc. 

83. The weak declension is predominantly feminine. It 
includes the majority of feminine monosyllables (exceptions 
hereafter), and all feminines of more than one syllable, ex- 
cept: 

» The genitive, especially of names of persons, is often translated by the pos- 
sessive; as, bie ^Jcber bc3 ^naben, the boy's pen, etc.; the dative also by /rr, or 
without preposition — as English idiom may require. 



MASCULINE 

Sing. 

ber Jfnabe, the boy 
be^ ©naben, of the boy^ 
bem Snaben, to the boy 
ben ffnaben, the boy 

Plur. 
bte ©naben, the boys 
ber ^aben, of the boys « 
ben Snaben, to the boys 
bie ihiaben, the boys 



bte ^onigin, the queen 
ber ^onigin, etc. 
bte ^5ntglnnen, etc. 
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(a) The two nouns, SKuttcr, mother^ %^6^itX, daughter, 
{b) A few nouns ending in -ni^ and -fat. 

84. The weak masculines are : 
{a) Those ending in e. 

(p) A small number of important monosyllables once 
ending in -c. These will be given hereafter (see Appen- 
dix) and should be noted as they occur. Such are : ber 
4Bcir, the bear; bcr iJUrft, the prince ; ber ®raf, the count; 
bcr 5Rarr, the fool; bcr Ddi^^ the ox, etc. 

{c) Foreign nouns with final accent; except a few end- 
ing in -al', -an', -aft/ -ier' (as hereafter). 

85. The noun bcr ^crr, master, lord, gentlemany takes only 
-tt in singular, but -ctt in plural. 

Note. — ^crr is used like omx Mr,; as, ^err golf, Mr. Folk; and in 
address, meln $crr, sir; mclnc ^crrcn, sirs, gentUmen, 

86. The -n of an earlier feminine inflection is retained as 
dative in some phrases ; as, auf (Srbctt, on earth. And some- 
times also as genitive, in poetic style. 

87. The Verb \^^tXL (to) fuiKfe. 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

Sing. Plur. 

t^ tiabc, / }tave Xm tjabeit, we have 

bu l)aft, thou hast {you have) i{)r t|abt, you have 
cr \)0i, he has fie tjaben, they }iave 

©ie I)aben, you have (sing, or plur.) 

IMPERATIVE. 

\!f:i!i>t (bu), have {thou) \)(xhi (\\)x), have {you) 

I)aben ®ie (as \yiyd) 
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PAST INDICATIVE. 

i^ tiatte, / ^d ipir liatten, we had 

bu Ijatteft, thou hadst {you had) if)r I)attct, j/^« had 

er ^atte, //<? ^^/ fie t)attcn, /A^^ ^w^ 

Sie Iiattcn, you had 

Note. — As heretofore, inflection may be practiced in phrases ; a 



id) ^obe mcluc gcbcr 
bu ^ajl bcinc gcbcr 
cr ^at fcinc gcbcr 
iotficmcinc Slumcn? 
tt)tr ftabcn fclnc ©lumen 
Ijobcn ©Ic Slutncn, metn ^crr? 



iBir l^atten unfcrc gcbcrn 

tt)cl(^c gcbcrn l^ottcn @le? 

tt)lr fatten feine gcbcrn 

cr ^attc mcinc ©lumen 

^ottc \^ fclnc ©tumen? 

^Qbcn @lc fclnc ©lumen, mclnc ^rrcn? 



Such suggestions will hereafter be left to the teacher. 



Vocabulary. 

(All nouns in vocabulary are weak nouns) 



bcr Weffe, the nephew. 
ber SRenfli^, the man ^ fellow, hu- 
man being, 
be? ^titbenf , the student. 
ber Di^«, the ox, 
bie %amtf the lady, 
bie ^xtbjjttf the niece, 
bie IRofe, the rose, 
bie fii'Ue, /^ lily. 
bie U^r, M^ ^/^r-^, watch. 
bie 9{abe(r M^ «^^f///^. 
bie f^nfgabe, M^ /^zj^, exercise. 



bie 3cttf ^^^ ^^'^^• 
bie @tra^e, the street, 
bie ^tttbe, the room. 
bie $auiStilr, M^ house-door. 
bie ^tttbentiir, M^ room-door, 
Stuei, /a/^. 

ffi^ttier, heavy y difficult, hard. 
\tvb^\, light, easy. 
tliele, many. 
ttiie tiiele, ^^w w/z/y^. 
tt«b fo toeiter (abbr. it.f*tti.)f 
and so forth, etc. 



Reading^ Exercise. 

1. !Cer fi^abe \fiX eine iJcbcr. 2. !iDie iJcber bic[e6 flita* 
ben ift fc^Icc^t. 3. !j)cr Sel^rcr flibt bem ^aben cine i^ebcr. 
4. !Die[er §err l^at eineti filtaben. 5. !iDie Stiaben l^aben 
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gcbern. 6. aWcin 5Rcffc ift cin @tubent. 1. Unfere 9leffen 
finb (Stubenten, 8. ^aben @ic :85Iumen in Qljxtm ©arten, 
iJrau (Sd^mibt? 3fa, ^txx ^od|, td| ^abc t)ielc 3lrten $Rofen, 
gtfien u.f.tt). 9. ©ie grauen l^atten leine Ul)rcn. 10. !iDiefe 
©tube Ijat jttjei Xiivtn, einc Slur ift abcr fel^r Ifein. IL Die 
©au^tUr ift grog, aber bie ©tubentUr ift Ifein. 12. Diefe 
(Sofbaten finb feine D^fen, fie finb 9Kenf^en. 13. Die 
(Sd^ule biefe^ ^errn ift fel^r QUt 14. 3Keine (Sd^weftern 
l^atten 5Kabe{n. 16. ©eine @d|tt)efter gibt bem Snaben SRofen. 
16. Die S'iJniginnen tmren @^tt)eftem. IT. Die gel^rerinnen 
unb bie ©d^Uferinnen tt)aren in ber (Sd|ule. 18. Die Se^rerin 
gibt ber @d|Ulerin Slufgaben. 19. SBar biefe Slufgabe ju 
fc^tt)er? 5Kein, fie tmr Ieid|t, aber bie ©c^UIerinnen ifatttn 
leine ^eit. 20. Die ^txttn finb fc^tt)er. 21. Die Dante 
gibt bem ©errn eine 9tofe, fie l^atte Jroei. 

Oral* Exercise. 

I. Decline in singular and plural: biefe liir, fein ©err, 
unfer Snabe, tt)efc^er ©tubent. 2. Form plurals to all nouns 
given in vocabulary, 3. Conjugate in present and past tense: 
vS) l^abe nteine 2lufgabe; id^ bin ein 2)fenfc^, u.f.U). 

Continue Exercises in question and answer. 

Written Exercise. 

I. The exercises of these boys are bad. 2. These boys 
are my nephews. 3. The students had roses, the ladies had 
lilies. 4. This gentleman *s watch is in his room. 5. My 
sister's garden has many flowers, she gives the roses (to) her 
teachers.' 6. The queen gives the hero a rose. 7. The exer- 

X Let the personal object precede. 
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cises of my sister are too difficult for our students. 8. Have 
you time? Yes, I have time, my exercises are very easy. 
9. My mother has roses and lilies in her garden. 10. These 
gentlemen had no time. 11. Soldiers, students, boys and 
women were in the streets. 12. My sister's needles- are in 
her room. 13. I have her watch, but not the needles. 14. The 
door of this room is too big. 15. The lady gives her nephews 
watches and her nieces flowers. 16. Her nieces are pupils 
of this school. 17. How many boys have you, Mr. Koch? 
I have two boys and a nephew. 18. My boys are students 
and my nephew is a soldier in Berlin. • 



LESSON v.. 

WEAK DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

88. The weak declension of adjectives is like the weak 
declension of masculine nouns in -e (ber ^nabc), except 
that, as usual, the feminine and neuter accus. sing, are 
like the nominative (§65, 2). Thus 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


m. 


/ 


n. 


m.f, n. 


N.-c 


-c 


-e 


-cn 


G. -en 


-en 


-en 


-en 


D. -en 


-Ctt 


-en 


-en 


A. -en 


-e 


-e 


-en 



89. The adjective is declined weak when preceded by 
the inflectional ending of an article or pronominal adjec- 
tive, showing then the following combined endings: 
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The Adjective ^Vii,good 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

tn, f, n. m,f, «. 

N. ber gut-e bic gut-e ba^ gut-e btc gut-en 

G. bc« gut-en ber gut-en be« gut-cn ber gut-en 

D. bem gut-en ber gut-en bcm gut-cn ben gut-cn 

A. ben gut-cn bte gut-e ba^ gut-e bie gut-en 

Similarly also (§68) : 

N. biefer gute biefe gute biefe^ gute; //. biefe guten 

G. biefer guten biefer guten biefe^ guten biefer guten 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Also with nouns : 

(the good boy) (this old hero) {that redflou>er) 
N. ber gute Sitabe biefer alte v^elb iene rote ©lume 
G. be^ guten ffnaben biefer alten §elben Jener roten ©fume 

**fr^ Afn t^Xn 



etc. etc. eic. 

PL bie guten Sitaben biefe alten §elben jene roten ©lumen 

*»<-o f^\c pfr». 



Special Forms In Adjectives. 

90. (a) Adjectives ending in -e drop e in inflection ; 
as trfige, lazy^ ber, bie, ba^ trcige ; beiS tragen, etc. 

(b) Adjectives ending in the liquid -el, -en, -er, drop e 
of the stem before an inflection (as §74, Note i). As : 

ebef, noble ber cble bie eble ba^ eble, etc. 

felten, rare ber feltne bie fcltne ba^ feltnc, etc. 

^eiter, cheerful ber l^eitre bie l^eitre bad l^eitre, etc. 

{c) The adjective stem l)0(i|, high^ becomes l)ot) before e 
in inflection ; as, ber ^o^e 95erg, the high mountain ; bie 
l^oljen Stiiren, tfu high doors. 
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91. A preceding noun, if understood with an adjective, 
is indicated simply by the regular inflection of the adjec- 
tive — the English one, ones, not being expressed. As : 
bie alten Uf)ren unb bie neuen, the old clocks and the new 
(ones) ; bie rote SBIume unb bie tpeifee {white). 

The Regular (Weak) Verb. 

92. {a) There are two classes (or conjugations) of verbs 
— the weak and the strong — of which the weak is the 
simpler, as well as the larger. 

(J?) These classes correspond to the like classes of Eng- 
lish verbs ; as, (weak) lovcy plant ; (strong) /all, give, etc. 

Note i. — In German, as in English, the term " regular " is generally 
restricted to certain forms of the weak verb — all others being called 
" irregular." 

2. — It will be observed that the foregoing verbs, fein and ^abett, are 
irregular. 

93. The Verb Uhtn, (to) praise. 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

Sing. Plur, 

V&j lobe, I praise Xo\x (obctt, we praise 

bu lobfi etc. i^r lobt etc. 

er lobi fie loben 

@ie lobeit, you praise 

IMPERATIVE. 

lobe {^Vi)f praise (thou) tobt (\\)X), praise (ye) 

UhtXi<S\t, praise 

Observe close resemblance of imperative to present tense. 
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PAST INDICATIVE. 

id^ lobte, I praised \XAX (obieit, we praised 

bu lobtefi^ etc. i^r tobict etc. 

cr lobie fie lobtcit 

@ic lobictt, you praised 
Let all endings, as above shown, be carefully noted. 

94. (a) The present may mean also : / am praising, or I 
do praise; the past: I was praisings ox I did praise ; the im- 
perative : be praising or do praise — which have no corre- 
sponding forms in German. 

(V) Likewise the interrogative or negative use of do : do 
you praise^ I do not praise y etc., is expressed in German by the 
simple verb : as, lobcn @ic ? i(f| lobe nid^t^ etc. 

It thus appears that English has here greater variety of 
expression than German. 

Rules of Syntax : the Articles. 

95. I. The definite article often takes the place of the 
English possessive, when no ambiguity is possible ; as, er 
ftedte bie §anb in bie ^^afdie, he stuck his hand into his 
pocket, 

2. The indefinite article is often omitted with a noun 
used alone as descriptive predicate ; as, ^avl ift Solbat', 
Charles is a soldier. 

Vocabulary. 

bie %^\6s^tf the pocket. f)ite(eit^ to play. 

ber 9bt>ofat^ the lawyer, ttio^nen^ to dwell, live, 

ber ^^rSftbettf, the president, fteifen^ to put, stick. 

(ernen^ to learn. fagett, to say. 

mad^eit, to make, do. faufett^ to buy. 
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tierfau'fett, to sell. jung, young. 

mit (dat.), with. \^^^f beautiful, pretty, 

in (ace. when motion is implied), rot, red. 

into (in). toctfc white. 

bttlltt, then. l^eiter, cheerful. 

xtvSs^, rich. felteit, rare. 

arm, /^^r. ebel, noble. 

fiet^tg, diligent^ industrious. tttli^t!^, nothing. 

triige, fttui, lazy^ idle, gar ttili^t!^, nothing at all, 

(aug, long; furs, -y/'^^^. gar ttii^t, «^/ a/ a//. 



Reading Exercise. 

1. !Der alte ge^rer tobt ben gutcn ^abcn. 2. !Diefe flci* 
^ige ©chiller in ma^te bie lange Slufgabe. 3. 55a^ Heine 
^inb fpiette mit ber iungen 2e{)rerin. 4. ©ie faufeti ^abeti 
lernen nid^t bie fcf|tt)erett Slufgaben. gertten fie bie leid^ten? 
5KeiTi, aud^ ni^t. 5. SSerfaufen @ie bie fdibnen Sfumen? 
3fa, ic^ t)erlaufe bie roten SRofen, aber nid|t bie ttjei^en ?ilien, 
fie finb gu feften. 6. 35er Heine Snabe biefer gnten aften 
grau fpiefte in bent fd^bnen gro^en ©arten ber reidien !Dante. 
7. !J)er reid^e 3Kann faufte bem Heinen ^aben biefe fdfjdne 
U^r. 8. ©ie ©tnbenten fauften "ttxi, jungen !J)amen bie 
fc^bnen SInnten. 9. ©ie alten ©amen I)atten fetne tinmen. 
10. iDer gnte SSater biefes t)eitren aber faufen S'naben ift 
fel^r reic^. 11. ©ie gute fi'Snigin lobte ben eblen §elben. 
12. a3Bo mol^nt biefer arme Sinb? g§ wol^nt in jenem Hei* 
nen ©anfe. 13. 2Bo{)nen @ie in biefer fc^bnen ©trage? 
9lein, idE) iDol^ne ni^t ^ier, id^ tt)of|ne in 53erlin. 14. SDiein 
ajater ift Slbcofat. 15. 3ft 3f^r «ruber ©tubent? 9?ein, 
er ift ©olbat. 16. ©er Heine ^abe ftedfte bie ©anb in bie 
Jiofc^e, nnb fagte gar nid^te. IT* ^'aufen (^ie \>^^ alte :i8nc^ I 
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g« ift fe^r fcltcn. 18. ©piefe mtt bcm Hcinen ^abcn ! Sr 
ift fc^r artig* 

Oral Exercise. 

I. Supply the missing endings in the following : 1. J)tef — 
flut- SSater tobt tie flet^ig- Snaben. 2. Die gut- ^abcn 
lobten ben alt — 8e{)rer. 3. gr fptcltc mit ben Mein — 
©c^weftcrn be« jung — ©tubenten. 4. ^ener lang- Srief 
tear fur bie gut- !J)ame. 5. !iDiefe^ gro^- genfter in btefcm 
Rein— 3^^^^^ ip ^i^* f^*^^* 6* ©elc^— neu- 4Bud) 
fauf ten ®ie ? 3^ fauf te nid^t ba^ neu- ©uc^, td^ faufte ba^ 
alt-. 7. Der iung- (gtubent fauft feinen fictn — ®^tt)eftem 
blef- f^bn— rot— JRofen. 8. !Der lang- ©letftift ift l^lcr. 

II. Conjugate in the present and past tense: fpielen, faufen^ 
fteden. 

Continue also question and answer. 

Written Exercise. 

I. The little boys are learning these short exercises, the 
big boys the long (ones). 2. The big house of this rich 
woman is very beautiful. 3. In the large garden are flowers. 
4. The little child of the poor lady is playing with the big 
boys. 5. Did you buy the red or the white flowers? I 
bought the red ones. 6. This new pencil is not mine; mine 
is red. 7. That little boy is my brother. 8. This good old 
man lives in that little street. 9. The sick child was playing 
in the poor woman's little garden.' i o. Does he sell watches ? 
Yes, I bought a watch there. 1 1. These rare flowers are very 
beautiful. 12. The young queen praised the old heroes. 

' Say: of the poor woman. 
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13. This long letter is for the old lawyer. 14. Put the book 
into your pocket! 15. Praise the diligent pupils, do not 
praise the lazy boys ! 16. What did he say ? He said noth- 
ing at all 17. What are you doing? I am doing nothing. 
— Then learn your exercise 1 18. His brother Charles is 
a lawyer. 19. We are playing and they are learning. 
20. We were learning, but they were playing. 



LESSON VI. 

STRONG DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

96. The strong nouns are divided into three classes, 
according to the form of the plural : 

Class I. Plural without ending ) with or without 
Class II. Plural with ending -e j umlaut. 
Class III. Plural with ending -cr — with umlaut. 
The first (I) is sometimes called the contracted^ the third 
(III) the enlarged declension. 

First Class of Strong Nouns. 

— Plural without Ending, with or without Umlaut ( — or *) * 

97. Here belong the following — with unaccented end- 
ing: 

{a) Masculines or neuters ending in -el, -Ctt, -cr, -fcl. 
(p) Neuter diminutives, ending in -d^ctt, -Icitt. 
{c) Neuters in -e, with prefix ®e-; and one masculine 
in -e, bcr ^dfc, the cheese, 

» The symbol — stands for the unchanged stem •, * for the stem with modi- 
fied yowel (a, I, \i, &u). 
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{d) In the plural, two feminines : bic SWutter, the 
mother; bic 2^0(f|tcr, the daughter. 

Note i. — Neuters in -en include infinitives used as nouns; also, 
contracted infinitives, as l^onbcln, rubcm, etc. (§ioi), and jcill, to be ; 
tun, to do. They have no plural. 

2. Diminutives in -(^ett; -Icin, are formed with umlaut, and are always 
neuter. As: ba« 9?iabd^en (2Jiagb), the girl ; ba« grfiulfiit (grau), the 
young lady, 

3. Nouns in this class are readily recognized by form and gender. 
All (except the contracted fcill, tun), end in unaccented syllables — no 
monosyllables. 

98. Inflection : {a) The genitive singular adds -^ ; the 
dative plural adds -it, unless the noun ends in -n (§78, b\ 

(b) In the plural, same masculines in -c(, -en, -er, one 
neuter, baig ftlofter, the cloister; and the feminines, bic 
5D?utter, bic ^^oci^ter, modify the root-vowel. 

Hence the only possible question is as to umlaut in the 
plural of mascitlines in -et, -en, -ev (See Appendix III). 



99. Examples. 

Singular, Plural, 

N. ber ©paten, the spade bie ©paten, the spades 

G. be« ©patent, etc. ber ©paten, etc. 

D. bem ©paten ben ©paten 

A. ben ©paten bic ©paten 

N. ber aSater, the father bie SSater, the fathers 

G. be« gSater« ) See foot- ber SSciter 



D. bcm SSater ) note p. 37. ben SSdtem 

A. ben Skater bie Sister 
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Singular. 


Plural. 


N. ba« ©emaibc, the painting 


btc ®cm&lht, the paintings 


G. bc« Oetniilbc^ 


bcr ©cmalbc 


D. bcm ©ctnalbe 


bctt Oetnalben 


A. ba« ©emaibe 


bic ©cmiilbc 


N. btc mViiitX, the mother 


bic SDWlttcr, the mothers 


G. bcr ajhtttcr 


bcr aWttttcr 


D. bcr SDhttter 


ben aRUttcm 


A. bte aJhitter 


btc aWttttcr 


InfinitiTes (as nouns): 




N. ba^ Sobcn, the praising 


ba« Xnn, the doing 


G. be« 8obett« 


bc« JUtt« 


D. bem goben 


bcm Jun 


A. ba^ i^oben 


ba« JCun 


No Plural 


No Plural 



Euphonic Forms in Regular Verbs. 

100. The regular endings in weak verbs, shown in §93, 
are sometimes modified for " euphony " — that is, to 
avoid incompatible or difficult sounds. 

{a) Verbs whose stem ends in -b or -t, or in -m, -tl, 
preceded by a mute consonant, require syllabic c before 
ftort. As: 

9?cben, to speak; fiffnen, to open, 

PBESENT. PAST. 



^ rebc 


effne 


tc^ rebete 


Bffnete 


bu rebeft 


effneft 


bu rebeteft 


Bffneteft 


cr rebet 


effnet 


er rebete 


effnete 


toir reben 


effnen 


n)tr rebeten 


Offneten 


% rebet 


effnet 


t^r rebetet 


effnetet 


fie reben 


Offnen 


fie rebeten 


Offneten 
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IMPERATIVE. 

sing.: rcbc, 5ffttC plur.: rcbet^ 5ffttet 

(Jb) Verbs whose stem ends in a sibilant (f, % I, fc^) 
require syllabic e before the ending ft. As : 

JRcifen, to travel; Sangen, to dance. 
t(f| rcifc vi\ tangc 

bu rcifefi bu tangcfl 

er rcift, etc. cr tangt, etc. 

— elsewhere like lobctt. 
Note. — The 2d sing, also contracts : bu reift, etc. (as p. 325). 
{c) Verbs whose stem ends in -el, -cr, drop the stem 
e before the ending -c; and drop e of the ending cil 
(see §90, ^). As : 

§anbeltt, /<? ^^// 9hibcm, /^ r^a^. 

PRESENT. 

id^ l^anblc^ rubrc .toir l^anbclit^ rubent 

bu l^anbclft, ruberft il^r ^anbclt, rubcrt 

cr ^anbelt, rubcrt fie l^anbcfa^ ruberit 

IMPERATIVE. 

sing, : l^anble^ rubre plur, ,- ^anbelt, rubcrt 

(//) Other verbs sometimes use the S3?llabic c, in 
poetry or in solemn style ; as, lobet ben §crrtt, praise 
{ye) the Lord. 

Note. — Compare like examples of euphony in English: with a, 
verbs like mended^ planted; with b^ verbs like he wishes, he dances — 
all with syllabic e; with f, forms like worn, torn^ etc. 

Vocabulary. 

bcr Sl»>fcl (pi. '), the apple. bai^ SRSbci^ett^ the girl 

^tx ^ViUXf the grandson. ha^^xMXtVXf the young lady^ 

bic @ltfeUtt^ the granddaughter. Miss. 
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bcr a»alcr (—), the painter, bad S^aterlonb^ the fatherland. 

bcr Sf^uetber^ the tailor. atbettett^ to work^ labor, 

bie ®ll^tteiberitt, the dressmaker, rettett^ to save. 

bet ^d^ttl^mail^er^ the shoemaker, ted^ltett, to reckon. 

bcr ©to^Hllter (»), the grand- jeUlltett^ to draw. 

father. \Mft\% to smile. 

blc @(to^mtitter (*), the grand- l^eirateu^ /^ marry. 

mother. ritbettt, to row (a boat). 

bcr Diifel (— ), /^ uncle. befftr, ^^r//^r. 

bcr 9(merifaitcr (— ), M^ Ameri- xt% ripe. 

can. betbc^ ^/^. 

bcr (Sitglftttbcr, the Englishman. Hon (dat.), ^/ by ; from. 

^^ JOftnmd^cit^ the little tree. tocttig, /{///^ (of quantity). 

Reading Exercise. 

1. ©iefe aHttbd^ctt finb ©cfjiocftcrtt, fie fmb bic 2:8c^tcr 
ntcine^ ©c^nctbcrd. ®ie finb bcibc ©(fitteibcrinncn. ®ic 
l^abcn gnjei Srttber. !Cicfe ©riibcr finb ©t^u^mat^er. 
2. aWcin ®ro§t)atcr ift ber SSater mctnc^ 3Satcr« unb nid^t 
mciner 2Kuttcr, abcr meinc ©rogmutter ift bic SDhtttcr mel» 
net 3)?uttcr. 3, S)ic ©rilber tncine« SSatcr^ ober meiner 
aWuttcr finb meine Onfcl. 4. !J)icfcr ©ttrtncr l^at jmci ©iir^ 
ten, er arbeitet \t%i in cinem. 5. !J)er neue ©paten be« alten 
®drtner^ ift ju fdjmer. 6. Qn ben ©ftrten finb fe^r Diele 
Spfel, fie finb ie^jt reif. 7. (gr bffnete bie genfter unb bic 
2:tiren ber ^xxccmx. 8. !Die 2Kiitter rebeten mit i^ren 2:d(]^^ 
tern Don i^ren SBStem. !J)icfe SSStcr toaren ^clbcn. @ic 
rcttcten il^r SSatcrlanb. 9, !Die Slnierifaner rubcrten gut, abcr 
bie gngianbcr rubcrten beffer, 10. !Die ©cmaibe biefed 
STOalcr^ finb fe^r f(f|5n, cr jcic^net aud^ fe^r gut. 11. iCic- 
fer ©cottier rct^nct gut, aber cr rcbet ju Did. 12. ^anblc 
tpic btt rcbeft, unb rcbe toic bu l^anbclft! 13. ©cr gute 
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SSatcr rcbct unb bie iungcn 2^dd|tcr I8(f|cln. 14. J)iefe« griiu* 
Icttt ift unfcrc gc^rerin, it)r SSater mar tin gnglanbcr. 
15. 3)iefcr (Snglanber l)eiratctc eine Sltnerifattcrin, abcr bie 
2^i5(f|ter finb atte Slmcrifanerinnen. 

Oral Exercise. 

Conjugate in present and past tense: arbcitcn, red^ticn, fd- 
djeln, u.f.tt). 

Form plural of: ®(f|ule, ®(f|uler, ®(f|ulerin, 23ater, 2Wu^ 
ter, ©ruber, ©d^mcftcr, Snabc, aWabd^cn, Snfel, gnfclin, 
SKalcr, ©d^ncibcr, S3aumd^cn, 9?abel, gcber, u.f.nj. 

Written Exercise. 

I. Boys and girls were working in the garden. 2. Open 
the windows of this room 1 3. The mothers of these girls 
are sisters, their fathers are both teachers. 4. These two 
painters are brothers, we bought their pictures in Berlin. 
They are Americans but they live in Berlin. 5. His broth- 
ers and sisters talked too much and worked too little, but 
he acts and does not talk. 6. The daughters danced with 
their brothers and the mother with the father. 7. He rows 
well, but I row better. 8. These little girls reckon and draw 
very well. 9. Miss Brown is their teacher; her father was 
an Englishman, but she and her sisters are Americans. 

10. The daughter of my tailor married my shoemaker. 

1 1. This young lady is the granddaughter of the great paint- 
er. 12. The little trees in the gardens have apples, but they 
are not ripe. i^. This old hero saved his fatherland. 14. He 
speaks well, but acts badly. 15. Are you traveling? No, 
I live here. 16. In the house were grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters. 
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LESSON VII. 

SECOND CLASS OF STRONG NOUNS: PLURA^ ~C OR ""€♦ 

101. This class includes all genders : 

(a) Masculine : Most monosyllables ; and most other 
nouns not in Class I nor in the weak declension (§84). 

{b) Neuter : Some monosyllables ; and most other 
nouns not in Class I, nor ending in -tum. 

(c) Feminine : Some monosyllables ; and nouns end- 
ing in -ni«, -fal. 

102. (a) This class is mainly masculine, and includes 
the majority of masculine nouns, espetially of mpnosyl- 
lables. 

{b) The neuter monosyllables include all ending in r, 
and about fifty others. 

(^) The feminine monosyllables — about thirty — are 
all primitive German words — none derivative or foreign. 

These two important groups consist mostly of common 
words, which must be carefully noted as they occur (see 
Appendix III). 

103. The inflection is as follows : 

(a) The genitive singular, except in feminines, adds 
-(c)^; the dative (-c). The nominative plural adds -c; 
the dative -ctl. 

(J?) In the plural, monosyllables, if masculine, modify 
the vowel generally; if feminine, always; if neuter, 
rarely.^ 

* The few neuters which (sometimes doubtfully) modify the vowel are given 
in the Appendix. 
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(^r) In words of more than one syllable, except a few 
masculines, the vowel is not modified. 

(d) Nouns ending in -ni« have ff before all endings 

(§s.«)- • 

104. The e of the genitive and dative singular may be 
omitted, when euphony permits, especially in words of 
more than one syllable — sometimes also, but more rarely, 
in monosyllables. 

Note. — It is the constant omission of this t, as well as of the plural 
tf that distinguishes the first class (or contracted form) of strong nouns. 
A like omission has been seen in some adjectives (§90) and in some 
verbs (§100, c) — the principle being the same in all. 

Remark. — This is the largest and most heterogeneous of all the 
declensions. The chief difficulty lies in the classification (as hereafter). 
Outside of that the only question is of vowel modification in masculine 
plurals (as in Class I), which must be learned by experience. (See Ap- 
pendix III.) 

105. Examples. 
{a) Monosyllables : 

Sing. Plur, 

bcr ®(f|U^, the shoe; bcr 5R0(f, the coat. 

N. bcr @(f|U^ bcr 5Ro(f btc ©dju^c bic JROdc 

G. bc« @d^u]^c« bc« 5Ro(Jc« bcr ©d^u^c bcr 5R5(fc 

D. bcm (Sd^ul^c bcm 5Ro(Jc ben @(f|u^en ben SRddcn 

A. ben ©d^ul^ ben 5Ro(J bic ©c^utje bie 9i5(fe 

ba« ^aar, the pair ; bic §attb, the hand. 

N. ba« ^aar bic §anb bic ^aare bie §ttnbe 

G. be« ^aare« bcr ^anb bcr ^aare ber §dnbe 

D. bcm ^jjaare ber ^anb ben ^aaren ben ^anben 

A. ba« ^aar bic §anb bie ^aarc bie ganbe 
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(d) Not monosyllables : 

Sing. Plur. 

ber STOo'nat, the month ; ba« '^tVSgcCx^f the testimony. 
N. bcr SKonat ba« 3^^8^i^ ^^'^ SKonate B^^P'f^ 
G. be« aWonatd be« 3^^9^Ufc* i>cr 2Wonate 3^^9^'ff^ 
D. betn 5Ufottat bem 3^^9^iff(^) ^^^ SKonatcn B^ugniffcn 
A. ben 2D?ottat bad 3^wflni« bic 2Konatc B^^fl^Uf^ 
Similarly, like bcr ©d^U^: ber 8aut, the sound, etc. 
like ber 9io(f : ber ®ot)n, M<r jc^//, etc. 
like ba« *»Paar: bad 3fa]^r, the year, etc. 
like bie §anb: bie ^t), /^^ r^re^, etc. 
like bcr 2D?onat: ber ^fUngHng, the youth, etc' 

— and in plural, bie ©cforgtltd, the care, etc. 

The Irregular Verb tuerbett, io become, 

106. PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

Sing. Plur. 

M) tocrbc, I become toir lt)crbcn, we become 

bu njirft etc. i^r lt)crbct etc. 

cr njirb fie merbcn 

@ie njerbcn, you become 

IMPERATIVE. 

tocrbc (bu) t^erbet (i^r) 

t^erben ®ie 

PAST INDICATIVE. 

viSj ttmrbe or njarb, I became tt)ir lt)Urbcn, we became 

bu ttmrbeft or toarbft etc i^r iDurbet etc 

cr tDurbe or tuarb fie it)urben 

— also, / am becoming, I do become, etc., as §94. 

I Also nouns like ber D|fijier, the officer^ with accented ending. (See §97). 
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107. SBerben has two forms in the singular of the past 
indicative, the older form tvaxb being now less usual 

Note. — 5Bcrben, denoting process or progress^ is often translated by 
get or grow ; as, i(^ ttJf rbc alt, / am getting or growing old. Like ^abeil 
and fcili, njerben is also irregular. 



Vocabulary. 



ber ^o^if, ^e, the head. 

^cr 3f»6, % the foot. 

ber 8tu^(, ^e, M^ r/f^/r. 

bcr ^ttt, *c, M^ ^rt!/. 

ber 8trum)if, *c, ///^ stocking. 

ber ^anbfci^u^, -e, ///^ ^/<?v^. 

ber Xifr^i, -c, /^^r /^?^/^. 

bcr %a^f -e, M^ /^j. 

bie Wallet, 'e, M^ /«;g^^/. 

bie @tabt, ^e, /^^ /^7e/;/, city. 

bie SJauf, *e, M^ bench. 

btc 2Baub, ^c, M^ wall (inside). 

baiS ^tt(t, -c, the desk. 

baiS^Ja^r, -e, the year. 

bie ^ofc, -It, ///^ trousers. 

im = in bem. 

ber Saben, ^, the store^ shop. 



ber 8ii^u^(abett, the shoe-store. 

ber ©rtefel, M^ boot. 

boi^ Sd^ulsitnmer, M^ jr//<?^/- 

roojn. 
ber SBtttter, ///^ winter. 
bcr Summer, M^r summer. 
griigcr, bigger, larger. 
toarm, warm. 
fait, ^^/^, ^^^/. 
bifltg, r//^^/. 
teiter, dear. 
brct, Mr^^. 
titer, _/^«r. 
man, one, people. 
braufi^eit, to need^ want. 
ouf, upon (dat. when no motion 

is implied). 



Reading^ Exercise. 

1. 3n ben ©tttbten finb Dtele gttben. 2. ^n ben Caben 
Dcrfauft man Jifdje unb ©tiil)(e, Sibde unb ©djul^c, ©ticfcf, 
unb ©triitnpfe, §Ute unb ^ofen, u. f. it). 3. ^ter ift cin 
©(fjul^laben. ^i) braut^e ein ^aar Sd)U^c. 4. 2Wcinc gilge 
finb fe^r gro^, alfo finb biefe ®d|U^e gu flein. 6. ^i) 
braud^e auc^ ©triimpfe unb .^anbft^ul)e. 6. !j)iefe §anb= 
fc^ul^e finb ju gro^, meine §anbe finb fetjr fleim 7. ©tecfen 
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®ic bie neuen §anbf(f|ut)e in bie Jafd^e. 8. Qn biefem 8a* 
ben finb §ute, fie finb fct)r bittig. 9. 3ft biefcr §ut nidft 
gu grog fUr ben ^naben? Qa, bcr §ut ift icfet ju grog, 
aber fcin Sopf loirb gr5gcr. 10. ^axl toirb fe^r grog, feinc 
5R5(fc unb feinc C^ofen werben ju flein. 11. ^axi l^at ben 
.§ut auf bem Sopfe unb bie §dnbe in ber Staft^e. 12. Gr 
loirb ju grog fiir eine 8et)rerin, cr braut^t einen 8e{|rer. — 
13. ©iefe^ 3'^^^^ ^^^ ^*^^ 9Banbe, brei genfter unb gioei 
SEilren. 14. Qn bem ^^rner finb Diefe ®tUl){e unb Sanfe, 
Die(e ^ulte aber feine Jift^e. 15. (5^ wirb gu loarm in bem 
dimmer, 5ffnen ®ie bie genfter! — 16. Qm ©ornmer toerben 
bie SEage (ang unb bie 9?ad^te furj, unb e« loirb audi fe^r 
loarm. 17. 2luf bem ffifc^e toaren Diele ^apiere unb Sriefe, 
aber bie Sriefe feine^ SSater^ roarcn nidjt ba. 18. Die Sluf* 
gabe tt)urbe ju fang fUr bie ffeinen ^naben. 

Oral Exercise. 

1. 9Ba« Derfauft man in ben ?dben? 2. Sa^ Derfauft 
man in cinem ®d|ut)Iaben? 3. SBer mat^t bie (gdjul^e? 
4. 9EBa« macfit ber @d^neiber ? 6. Srauc^en ®ie ^anbft^u^e ? 
6. 9Bo l^abcn fie ^ftjre §anbfc^ut)e? 1. ©inb biefe (St^u^e 
billig ober tcuer? 8. SBerben 3^^re §anbe grOger? 9. 2Bie 
Dieic genfter finb in biefem @c^ulgimmer? 935ie Diele Zn^ 
ren? 10. .©aben ®ie Sanfe ober ©tii^Ie in S^rem ®d^ul* 
gimmer? 11. SBie Diele SBanbc Ijat biefem 3^^^^^? 12. 
SBie loerben bie Sage im (Sommer unb toie im SBinter? 

Written Exercise. 

I . This boy is getting very big, his coats are getting too 
small. 2. He needs coats and trousers, shoes and stockings. 
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3. We have hats and gloves in this store, but no coats. 

4. The days are getting cold, he needs a pair (of) gloves. 

5. These gloves are warm but too dear. They are also too 
small. His hands are big. 6. These hats are dear and too 
big for his head. 7. His feet are too small for these big 
boots. — 8. In this room (there) are benches and desks, but 
no chairs or tables ; it is the schoolroom. 9. The exercises 
of the scholars are upon the teacher's desk. 10. Pencils and 
paper are on the desks. 1 1 . The room is getting too warm, 
open the windows and the door. 12. This room has four 
walls, in every wall (there) is a window. — 13. Do the days 
become very warm here in summer ? Yes, but the nights are 
cool. — 14. My mother's letters are in her desk or on the table 
in her room. 

LESSON VIII. 

THIRD CLASS OF STRONG NOUNS I PLURAL "tt. 

108. This class includes mainly neuters, a few mascu- 
lines : 

(a) Neuter monosyllables not in Class II, and a few 
other neuters not in Class I. 

(d) Nouns ending in -tum, mostly neuter. 

(c) A few masculine monosyllables ; no feminines. 

109. The inflection of the singular is the same as in 
Class II, -e in genitive or dative being omitted under like 
conditions (§104). The plural adds er, modifying the 
root-vowel. But nouns in -turn modify this u, not the 
root-vowel. 

Note i. — Neuter monosyllables are almost equally divided between 
this class and Class II (§102, d). See Appendix IIL 
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2. — Nouns in -tum are all neuter, except ber 3trtum, the error ; ber 
Siet^tum, the riches. 

Examples, 
bad gaud, the house; bad 8icb, the song. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N. bad gaud 8lcb bic gdufer Sicbcr 

G. bed gaufcd $?iebcd ber gttufer Sieber 

D. bem gaufe gtebe ben gaufem gtcbem 

A. bad gaud 8teb bie gttufer Sieber 

ber 3frrtum, the error; ber 9Kann, the man, 
N. ber ^rrtutn bie ^frrtUmer ber SKann bie SKcinner 
G. bed Sfrrtumd ber 3^rrtumer bed SKanned ber 2Kdnner 
D. bctti 3frrtutn ben ^^^tUmem bem 2Wanne ben SKdnnem 
A. ben ^rrtum bie ^rrtttmer ben 2Kann bie SKdnner 

110. Here are to be noted : (a) A few neuters, not 
monosyllables, with prefix @e-; as, bad ®emad)', the 
apartment; or foreign; as, bad SRegimeuf, the regiment — 
all with final accent. 

(d) A few important masculine monosyllables, like 
ber 2Rann. Such are : ber ®ott, the god; ber Sei6, the 
body ; bcr SBalb, the forest ^ etc.; and the compound, ber 
SBormunb, the guardian, (See Appendix.) 

Note. — The noun ®ott, meaning God^ omits e in dative singular, 
and has, of course, no plural. 

The Verbals: Infinitive and Participles. 

111. The infinitive and the participles are known as 
verbals — the infinitive being a verbal noun; the parti- 
ciples, verbal adjectives. 
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(a) The infinitive has been shown already ; its further 
uses hereafter. 

(b) There are two participles (as in English) ^ the pres- 
ent and the perfect — which may also be used as ad- 
jectives. 

112. {a) The present participle ends in (e)nb (English 
-ing)\ as, ^abenb, loOenb, rebenb, t)anbelnb, rubernb(§ioo,<:) 
— or, may be formed by adding b to the infinitive (ex- 
cept the contracted fein, [eienb ; tun, tuenb). 

(J?) The present participle is not used as in English 
to form compounds like / am readings etc. These are 
expressed by the simple verb forms (§94). 

The forms of the perfect participle will be given in 
next Lesson. 

113. (a) The compound parts of the verb are made (as 
in English) by combining a verbal — infinitive or perfect 
participle — with an auxiliary verb ; as (English) : / shall 
—praise ; I fiave— praise dy etc. 

(b) In German, the same parts of the verb are com- 
pound, and the same simple, as in English (except as 
noted §94). 

The Future Tense. 

114. {a) The future tense is made by combining an in- 
finitive with the present tense of itjerben, as auxiliary verb 
(§106). Thus: 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

xi) tDcrbe fein, I shall be tt)ir it)crben fein, we shall be 
bu toirft fein, thou wilt be i^r ttjerbet fein, you will be 
er toirb fein, he will be fie merben fein, they will be 
®ie ttjerben fein, you will be (sing, or plur.) 
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Simflarly : id^ tDcrbe I)a6cn; id) toerbc Io6en, etc. 
{b) Observe that only the auxiliary is inflected. 
Inflect also for question or other inversion {%76, 2). 
tt)erbe id) fcin, shall I be ba^ tt)crbc ic^ t)aben 
it)irb cr fein, will he be baS merben tDir loben 

etc. etc. 

Note i. — Observe that the same future auxiliary is usedyj^r all 
persons ; in other words that tverben corresponds to both sAall and wt'llj 
expressing simple /ulurily. The senses of sAall and w//7/, meaning com- 
mand or purpose are otherwise expressed (as hereafter). 

2. Thus the German future is simpler than the English; and the 
question of s/iall or will does not occur. 

Position (Word-Order) in Compound Tenses. 

115. In all compound verb forms the finite verb (or 
verb proper) is the auxiliary, which is alone inflected. 
To this, then, apply the usual rules for position {^76). 
Hence : 

(a) In the normal order, the auxiliary stands next after 
the subject. 

(^) In the inverted order, the auxiliary stands next be- 
fore the subject. 

{c) In either case the verbal — here the infinitive — 
stands at the end of the sentence. As : 

(1) ^ir tDcrben im ©ommer ciu ,^^au§ auf bcm Serge baiien 

We shall in su?n?ner a house on the mountain build, 

(2) 3m ©ommer merbcn toir ein §qu§ auf bent Serge bouen ; 
or : (Sin ©au^ ttJerben tniv im ©ommev auf bem Serge bauen ; 
or : §(uf bem Serge toerben roir im ©ommer ein §au§ bauen. 

Observe that in all these examples the finite verb (or 
auxiliary) holds, logically, the second place (as §76). 
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116. These examples illustrate also the following : 
{a) In the inverted order only one element may precede 

the verb, though this may consist of several words. 
(b) An adverb of time usually precedes a noun object 

or other adverb — and the same applies to adverb 

phrases. 

Vocabulary. 

bai^ Silb, -er, the picture. ^eutfl^lattb, n., Germany. 

baig Silberbtti^, ^er, the picture- bic SJiti^l^aitbtung, -eit, the book- 

book. store, 

bai^ Sieberbu^r *er, the song-book, bai^ ^(^nff -e, the sheep. 

bai^ llittb, -cr, the child. bOiS $eft, -c, the copybook. 

bai8 fiatib, ^er, the land. ber ^ftJ^f^r -en, the prince. 

bai8 Xa(, *cr, M^r valley. fl^icfetl, to send. 

baig ^prf, *cr, M^ village. bauen^ /^ ^«//^/. 

baig ^ail^, *er, the roof. iatool^t^ j^^j indeed, certainly. 

bai^ gfelb, -cr, the field. befit, ^<?j/. 

bad Samm, ^er, the lamb. me^r, m^r^y atd, than, 

ber 9)^antt, *er, M^ man. morgett, to-morrow. 

ber IBatb, ^er, the forest, wood, ttai^ (dat.), to, after. 

bad gfitrfteittttm, ^er, the princi- bai^ flnb, those are. 

pality. ttttf bem Sanbe, in the country. 

Reading Exercise. 

L §icr ift einc Sud^l^anblung. ^i) h)erbe jh)ei ober brei 
Sicbcrbiic^er laufen. 2. §abcn ®ie gieberbtid^cr fiir ^inber? 
^aiDOl^I; finb bte Sinber Ilcin ober gro^? !iDie Sinber finb 
grog. 3. 3fn biefem Sud^e finb bie beften Steber !J)eutfc^* 
Ianb«. 4. §at biefe« Suc^ aud^ Silber? ^m^% e« ift 
mefir Silberbud^ al« gieberbud^. 6. 3^^ xotx'tit biefe jh)ci 
Siid^er fUr bie Sinber laufen, fd^iden ©ie fie nad^ meinem 
$aufe. — 6. 3n Deutfd^Ianb finb tjiele giirftentUmer. 7. ^n 
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bicfcm gtirftentum finb Dicic ffialbcr unb S^citcr, ba^ ganb 
tft fc^r fcf|5n. 8. Qn ben Jalem finb !D(Jrfer. 9. auf ben 
gdbcm arbcitctt SUitinncr, grauen unb Sinbcr. 10. aBa« ift 
ba^ SBcige ba auf ben gclbcm? ^d^ fcfjc gammer unb 
Sd^afe. iL.Siie !iD(id^er ber §ciufer be« ©orfe^ finb rot. 
12. §ier iDerben toir im ©ommer iDol^nen. ^m ffitnter 
iDerben totr in ber ©tabt tDofjnen. 13. 3Ketn Sater toirb ein 
©au« in ber ©tabt faufen ober bauen. 14. Oeftem toaren 
tt)ir auf bem 8anbe, tt)ir toaren im SBatbe. 15, Qn ben 
©ttlbem finb t)iele ©lumen. 

Oral Exercise. 

Give these sentences in all possible word-positions : 1. 3^d^ 
iDcrbe morgen ba^ S3uc^ in ber ®tabt laufen. 2. gr h)irb 
im ©ommer in biefem C^aufc tool^nen. 3. 3m ©inter XQtx-- 
ben fie ein §au« in ber ©tabt bauen. 

Oral Exercises in question and answer should also be con- 
tinued. 

Written Exercise. 

I. This large book-store has the best books for children. 
2. What shall we buy there? Picture-books for the little 
children. 3. This book has songs and pictures, I shall buy it. 
4. I shall send my brother a song-book. 5. Where are you 
living now ? We are living now in the country, it is beautiful 
there. 6. The houses of the village are in a valley. 7. In 
the valley are fields and woods. 8. My father will build a 
house in the village and we shall live there in summer. 
9. Will you live there in winter ? No, we have a house in 
the town, but it is better in the country. 10. Yesterday I 
bought books, pencils, pens and copy-books for the children. 
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They will have books enoughl n. This prince is very rich, 
his apartments are very beautiful. 12. The principality has 
three regiments (of) soldiers. 13. Shall you be there to-mor- 
row? Yes certainly. 14. I shall buy the book to-morrow 
and send it to your house. 15. Yesterday he sent a letter to 
my house, but I was in (auf, dat.) the country. 



LESSON IX. 

MIXED DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

117. A few nouns, strong in singular, weak in plural, 
form what is called the Mixed Declension, These are : 

(«) A few masculines; as, bcr S3auer, the farmer ; 
gen. be« S3aucr«; //. bte Sauem; bcr ©taat, the state; 
gen. be« ©taatc^; //. bie ®taatcn, etc. 

(p) A few neuters ; as, ba^ 3luge, the eye ; gen. bed 
augc«; //. bie Slugen; ba« D^r, the ear; gen. bed Dl^red; 
//. bie Ol)ren. 

{c) A few foreign nouns : Masculine titles in or; as : 
ber ©ol'tor, bed ©of'tord, bie iDoIto'ren (§56) ; and a few 
neuters ; as, bad -^^f^^^'r ^^c. 

The most important of the mixed nouns are given in 
the Appendix. Some have variant or doubtful forms. 

118. A few Other foreign nouns are nearly like the 
mixed declension : 

{a) Neuters in -UtU, from Latin ; gen. -d; //. -en; as : 
bad aWufe'utn, bed ajhtfeutnd; bie 2Jhife'en, the museum 
bad ©tu'bium, bed ©tubiumd; bie ©tu'bien, the study 
— or with loss of ending in the singular : 

bad Slbtjerb', bed 3lbt)erbd'; bie 2(btjer'bien, the adverb 
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(b) And a few neuters in at', il'; as : 
bad 2)iateriar, bed aWatcriatd'; bie aWateria'ticn, the material 
bad goffir, bed Soffit'; bie goffi'ticn, the fossil 



Defective Nominatives -e(tl). 

119. {a) A few masculines usually drop -n in the nom- 
inative singular, and thus appear as " mixed." As : 

bet 5Wamc(n), bed 9ianietid; bie stamen, the name. 

ber miit{xC), bed aBillend; bie SBillen, M^ will, etc. 
(^) Sometimes the n is retained, and then, as §98 : 

ber grieben, bed i^nebend; bie grieben, the peace. 
Here, too, occur some variant forms (Appendix III). 

(c) The neuter \^(3A ^erj, t}ie heart (earlier ^erjcn, ^crje) 
has: 

bed |)ergend, bem emergen, bad §erj (§78, r); bie |)erjen. 

Remark. — It may be worth remarking that the term " mixed " ap- 
plies only to the declension as a whole ; but each form is either strong 
or weak. 

Fuller details are given in the Appendix. 

The Perfect Participle. 

120. {a) The perfect participle in weak verbs ends in 
-t (or -et, §100, tf) — as in examples below. Compare 
English praised^ planted, 

{b) The perfect participle in strong verbs ends in -en, 
often with change of the root-vowel (hereafter, §150). 
See examples below, and compare English y^/Zf;^, spoken^ 
etc. 

Note. — The participle endings in English are often obscured or lost , 
as, bentf cut, come, etc. Not so in German. 
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{c) The perfect participle, both weak and strong, takes 
the unaccented prefix ge-, then called the augment. As : 

WEAK. STRONG. 

l^abctt, gc^abt, had fcin, gciDcfcn, been 

loben, gclobt, praised iDorbcn, gciDorben, become 

lanben, gclanbct, landed fallen, gcfaUcn, fallen 

rubcm, gerubcrt, rowed fprcc^cn, gcfprw^cn, spoken 

Note. — Observe that ^abcn is weak, fcin and mcrbf n strong in per- 
fect participle. 

121. But the augment can stand only just before an 
accented stem-syllable. Hence it is omitted in all verbs 
beginning with an inseparable unaccented prefix (§52, c), 
or accented on other than the first syllable. As : 

WEAK. , STRONG. 

tjerlo'bcn, Derlobt, betrothed bcfarfcn, befallen, befallen 
regte'ren, regtert, ruled tjerfprc'c^en, ux\ifxf>6:^vx, promised 

Note. — Observe that, if there is no vowel change, the strong per- 
fect participle, without augment, will be the same as the infinitive. 



Perfect and Pluperfect Forms. 

122. The perfect and pluperfect forms of the verb are 
formed by combining the perfect participle with the cor- 
responding form of ^aben or fein, as auxiliary verb (as in 
English). Thus (see examples below) : 

The present perfect with the present of the auxiliary. 

The past perfect (pluperfect) with the past of the aux- 
iliary. 

The infinitive perfect with the infinitive of the aux- 
iliary. 
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The future perfect by present of iDcrben with infinitive 
perfect (§114). 

The Auxiliaries ^abett and fein* 

123. ^aben is used as auxiliary with all transitives and 
with most intransitives expressing action, @ein is used 
with some intransitives, especially those expressing mo- 
Hon or condition; and is then usually translated have. 
As : ein ®auni ift gefaQen, a tree has fallen. Further 
statement later. 

Examples. 

PRESENT PERFECT OR PERFECT TENSE. 



td| l^abe 
I have 


gc^abt 

gcfobt 

gercbct 

. gcgcbcn 


had 
praised 
spoken 
given 


td^ bin 
/ have 


" gewefen been 
gelDorben become 
gcfatlen fallen 

^ gclanbct landed 


PAST PERFECT OR 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


tc^ tiatte 
I had ' 


" gcl^abt had 
gclobt praised 
gercbct spoken 

^gcgcbcn given 


i(5 war 
I had ' 


' gewefen been 
geworben become 
gcfatlen fallen 

, getanbet landed 


PERFECT 


INFINITIVE. 


ge^abt ' 
gclobt 
gercbct 
gcgcbcn , 


had 
l^abctt praised 
(to) have spoken 
given 


geiDcfcn 
geworben 
gcfatlen 
gclanbct 


been 
fein become 
(to) have fallen 
landed 


FUTURl 


: PERFECT. 


ic^ iDcrbc 
i(^ iDcrbe 
i(^ ttjcrbc 
i(^ ttjcrbc 


getiabt ^ 
gclobt 
gercbct 
gcgcbcn ^ 


> l^abcn 


gemefen ^ 
gch)orbcn 
gcfatlen 
gclanbct 


I shall have 
fein had, been 
etc. 
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In every case only the auxiliary is inflected, as hereto- 
fore. Thus : 
tc^ {|abc gcl^abt bin gclDefeti iDcrbc ^ gc^abt f|aben 
bu l^aft gcl^abt bift gclDcjen iDirft I or gclDcfcti 
cr l^at gcl^abt tft geh)efen h)irb J fein 
etc. (§87) etc. (§70) etc. (§114). 

Inflect also for inversion : 

ba^ ijabt id) gcl)abt; ba bin ic^ getoefen, etc. 

124. Note that in the infinitive perfect, the infinitive 
stands last, reversing the English order. In other re- 
spects, the order is as §115 — the auxiliary holding the 
position of the verbj and the verbal (participle or infini- 
tive) standing after all adjuncts. As : 

^i) fjabc im ©ommer ctn §au^ auf bem Serge gefauf t {bought), 
(5tn §au« l^abe \i) im (Sommer auf bem Serge gefauft. 
3m ©ommev finb wir in eincm ©aufe auf bem Serge getoefen. 
^i) ttjerbe im ©ommer ein §au^ auf bem Serge gefauft l^aben. 

Remark. — The compound verb parts in German are essentially the 
same as in English, and are formed in the same way, except : 

1. The more frequent use of fcllt as auxiliary (English, have), 

2. The constant form tuerbeit in future (English shall or will). 

3. The lack of the forms with do^ didy and of the progressive {am) 
forms — besides the regular variations in word-order. 

Rule of Syntax. 

125. {a) German often uses the perfect tense, es- 
pecially of recent action, where English uses the simple 
past ; as, id) \)obt \\)X[ geftern gefe^en, / saw him yesterday. 

{b) The future perfect often expresses simple probabil- 
ity; as, er roirb in 5)eutfdE)Ianb gettjefen \t\\\, he has probably 
been in Germany, 
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Further statements as to use of the tenses, hereafter. 



Vocabulary. 



bcr SJauer^ -4, -n, the farmer^ 

peasant. 
bcr ^i^'oXf -t9, -tn, the state. 
bit S^erettttgteit Gtaatett, the 

United States. 
baiS ^fttge, -^^ -tt, the eye. 
btti^ D^r, -t^, -ett, the ear. 
baiS Stifeff , -e«, -e«, ////? />/j/?^/. 
baiS $cra, -eitig, -ctt, M^ ^^^zr/. 
bcr ^aine^ -ni^, -it, M^ j^?^^. 
bcr 9{aiite, -1118, -», M^ name. 
bcr ®{aubc, -tii?, -n, the belief, 

faith, 
bcr aSltte, -tt«, -it, M^ w///. 
ber gfrtcbe, -iti?, -11, the peace. 
baiS 9Rnfc'iim, -1$, 9Rufceit, Mi? 

museum. 



baiS Stttbium, hS, @titbieii, M^ 

bcr ^oftor, -«, -cit, M^ doctor. 

bcr aScpcit, M<? W^iUJ/. 

bcr Dftcii, the East. 

ber gfrft^lino, the spring. 

bebaueit, to till, cultivate, 

f ficit, to sow. 

l^Sreii, to hear. 

gefe^en, seen, 

iJcrgeffeit, forgotten, 

^t^aUtn, fallen. 

rein, ^/^ii«. 

intercffanf , interesting, 

oft, ^^;«. 

olpne (ace), without. 



Reading Exercise. 

1. 3m SBcftctt ber Seremtgten ©taaten finb bte Sauern 
oft fel^r reic^. 2. 3^m griil^ttng bebaut ber Sauer fein getb 
unb faet bte ©amen. 3. !Da^ 8anb biefe^ Sauer^ ift ba« 
befte im ©taate. 4. 9Mc^t alte 3^f?^t^^ ^^^^^ Slugen unb 
O^ren; ic^ l^abe ^nfeften o^ne Slugen unb O^ren tm 2Jhi* 
feum gefel^en, aber bte 5Rainen biefer ^^feften l^abe \i) Der* 
geffen. 6. !iDa^ ©tubium ber 3^nfeften ift fel^r intereffant. 

6. !Die iDoItoren {|aben bte aRufeen biefer (Stabt fel^r getobt. 

7. aStele aWenfd^en ^aben feinen SBillen. 8. !Der ®Iaube ift 
ber SJriebe be« ^erjen«. 9. ®inb @ic tm SBeften ber SSer* 
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cinigtcn ©taatcn geiDefcn? ^aiDol^I, icf| bin brci ^al^rc ba 
gciDefcn. ^if {|abc ianh ba ge^abt, aber ic^ l^abe ed Dcr^ 
lauft, nun iDO^nc ic^ l^ier im Often. 10. ©eftern Ijat bcr 
Scorer bic ©emitter gclobt, aber fjeute h)irb er fie nid^t lobcn, 
fie l^aben it)re Slufgaben fd^Iec^t gelernt. 11. Da« arme 
fi'tttb ift gefatlen, nnb ift fe^r fd^mn^ig geworben, aber bie 
SDhttter ttJtrb e« rein madden. 12. Qn biefem §aufe l^aben 
tt)ir brei 3al^re gen)o{|nt, iefet aber iDo^nen toir auf bem 
8anbe. 

Oral Exercise. 

Conjugate: 1. ^c^ l^abe geftem ben ffnaben gelobt. 

2. ®eftem bin ic^ ba getoefen. 

3. .3c^ h)ar fe^r franf geworben. 
— and continue question and answer. 

Written Exercise. 

I. Have you learnt the names of the States ? Yes, we have 
learnt the names of the States in the East, but not in the 
West. 2. We hear with our ears and see with our eyes. 
3. These insects have ears but no eyes, 4. Have you been 
in the museums of our town ? No, I have not had the time. 

5. These rich farmers have the best land in our State. 

6. Have you seen the new school ? Yes, I have been in the 
school and have seen the teacher. 7. The children had been 
playing (had played) in the garden and had fallen and become 
very dirty. 8. He has sold his house in the country and is 
living (lives) in the town. 9. They have acted badly. 10. The 
teacher praised the good boys, they had learnt their lesson 
well. II. Have you seen my brother? Yes, I saw (say: 
have seen) him yesterday, he has grown (become) very big. 
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12. My sister is very ill, the doctor has been here. 13. It 
has become very warm in the room, why do you not open 
the windows? I had opened one window/ 14. Where have 
you been ? I have been with my brothers in the museum. 

15. The farmers have tilled their fields and sown the seeds. 

16. What were the names of the boys ? Their names I have 
forgotten. 



LESSON X. 

SPECIAL FORMS IN NOUNS. 

In the declension of nouns there occur some exceptional 
forms. These must, in general, be learned by experience. 
Some of the most important will be briefly noted. 

Compound Nouns. 

126. The general rule for compound nouns (§80) has a 
few exceptions : 

(a) !iDte SlntlDOrt, the atiswer; pL -VX, from ba« SBort, 
the word; bcr 3Wtth)0C^, Wednesday; pL -e ; from bie 
SBoc^e, the week, — and a few others. 

{b) Compounds of ber 3JJann have plural -(eute (J>eople) 
collectively; as, bcr ^aufmann, the merchant; pL ^auf- 
leutc; but individually, Sauf manner. 

(c) Sometimes the first component shows inflection ; 
as (gen.) ba« Jagc^Iic^t, daylight; (plur.) bad SBdrter* 
bud^, the dictionary — or a trace of earlier inflection ; 
as, bcr (gonnenfc^etn (bie ©onne), sunshine. For further 
notes, see Appendix II. 
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Double Forms. 

127. (a) A few nouns have two plurals in different senses 
— the singular having both meanings ; as : 
bag SBanb; bic SBfinbcr, ribbons ; bic SBonbe, bonds 

bic ©anf ; bic SBfinfc, benches ; bic SBonfcn, banks (money) 

ba^^ort; bic ©5rtcr, wards (single); bic ©ortc, words (connected) 

b. Or sometimes the meaning is differentiated by gender; 
as: . 

bcr ©anb, the volume; bic ©fttibc (see ba« ©anb, above), 
bic @ec, the sea ; ber ®ec, the lake. See Appendix. 

Foreign Nouns. 

12d. Foreign nouns are, in general, inflected regularly. 
Some peculiarities have been already mentioned (§118). 
Note also : 

(a) Some borrowed words take -^ in both genitive and 
plural ; as, (Jord)y be^ 8orb^, btc 8orb^; or in plural only ; 
bic ®oIo«. 

(J?) Some (mostly technical) retain the foreign plural ; 
as, gafu^^ cases, 3Wobi, moods, Jcuipora, tenses (in gram- 
mar) ; gl^erubtm, etc. Here note (as in Latin) — 
N. gt)rifttt« G. Stirifti D. Sljrifto A. gt)riftttm 
N. ^t\vA G. 3cfu D. 3fcfu A. ^cfum 
(c) A few have plural -en; as, ba^ ICrama, bic !35ramen. 

Proper Names. 

129. Proper (especially /^rj^«a/) names have some pecu- 
liarities : 

(a) Proper names, when inflected, usually have only 
genitive ^ (without apostrophe). Those ending in -^ are 
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not declined. As : ^friebrid^^, gltfabct^^, SDlartc^, 2lnie* 

(b) Christian names (male) ending in a sibilant (^, %, 
fd^, I, g) have genitive -ctt^ and (sometimes) dative -en; 
as, 3Waf , 2Waf en^, 5IBaf (en). A like form sometimes oc- 
curs (now rarely) in female names in -e; as, ©opl^ie, 
®opf|iett«, ©opl^ien. 

{c) But the declension of proper names may be — and 
often is — avoided by the use of the article (as below), 
or of Don {of). As : bie Sdniflitt t)Ott Sttfllanb; bie ®tra* 
|en t)Ott "iPart^, etc. 

Syntax of Proper Nouns. 

130. I. The feminine names of countries, the names of 
streets, rivers and mountains ; of days, months and seasons, 
regularly take the definite article. As : bie ©d^lDetj, Switzer- 
land; ber 2lprir, April; im aSinter, in \the] winter. 

2. Personal names often take the article, and always when 
preceded by an adjective. In such cases, or when preceded 
by an inflected apposition, the proper name is not declined. 
As : bie SBerfe be« ©chiller — be^ grogen ©driller — be^ !Did^* 
terd ©d^iCer, of the poet Schiller^ — unless immediately fol- 
lowed by the governing noun ; as, be^ gro^en ©d^iHer^ SBerle. 

3. In combining a proper with a common noun (a title, 
etc.), one, not both, will usually be inflected; As : bie STaten 
be^ ^Ottig^ §einric^; bie Jaten ^5nig ©einric^^; fi'^nig ©ein- 
ric^« S^aten {deeds), 

4. But the title §err, Mr. is always inflected. As: bie 
2^5d^ter be« §erm ^raun; bie Jdc^ter ^erm ^raun^; §erm 
«rautt« SEBc^ter. 
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Note. — $crr is also used with titles, when not expressed in English. 
As: bcr ^crr ^rofeffor; or in address, ^err ^rofcffot (so grau, with the 
husband's title, bie grau ^{^rofeffor, etg.). 



Principal Parts of Verbs. 

131. (a) The infinitive, the past indicative, and the per- 
fect participle are called (as in English) the principal 
parts of a verb, because (usually) these being known, all 
other parts may be formed from them. Thus, in brief, 
the complete conjugation of a verb may be represented 
as follows : 



INFIN. 


PAST IND. 


PERF. PART. 


{Regular): lobetl 


(obte 


gelobt 


reben 


rcbcte 


gcrcbet 


l^anbeln 


{|anbelte 


gefjanbelt 


{Irregular) lijaitn 


tiatte 


ge^abt 


fcin 


tDar 


flcipefen 


ttjcrben 


murbe or toarb 


gelDorbcn 



(d) The importance of this will appear more fully under 
the strong verbs (hereafter), where the principal parts are 
variable. The regular (weak) verb is, in general, suf- 
ficiently represented by the infinitive alone. 



Note. 



Vocabulary. 

- Words quoted in the Lesson are omitted. 



ber 92orbeit, the North. 

bie 9{orbfee, the North Sea, 
German Ocean. 

ber ©jibett, the South. 

efibbentfditottb, n., South Ger- 
many^ 



ber ®eitfer 8ee^ Lake Geneva. 
bai^ $aar^ -e^ the hair. 
bai^ aBerf , -e, the work, 
baiS SBaffer^ the water. 
^ftbfl^f pretty^ handsotne. 
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buttfel^ dark. blc anber(e)it^ the others. 

Jjctt, light, bright. ttiettiald^ never. 

va,\f wet. Habeit, to bathe. 

beittffi^ (^dj.), German. (aitbett^ to land. 

tx^f first; a»eit, second. gefel^en^ seen. 

X^is^f probably, well, certainly. ait^ (dat.), out, from. 

(aitge (adv.), long, for a long Wi (ace. if motion is expressed ; 

time. else dat.), at, alongside of, by, 

itofi^ (adv.), still, yet. on. 

gan$^ whole, entire ; (adv.), Wi bcr @ec, at the seashore. 

quite. ant = an bcm. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. !Die fiaufleute In unfercr ©tabt {jabeti brei ©anfcn, bte 
befte aber ift bte !Dcutfcf|c ©anf. 2. 2ln bcm ®cc luarcn 
tjtcic ©ttnfe, e« h)ar fcl^r fd^^n ba. 3. !Diefer rctd^c ifauf* 
tnatttt f|at ein §au« an bcr ®ee, er iDol^nt ba im ©otntner. 
4, 2Bo iDol^ncn ®ie? ^d^ iDol^nc* in bcr ^Jrtebrid^ftrafec in 
©erlin. 5. 3fm 5Rorbcn Don ©cutfd^Ianb ift bic 5Rorbfcc. 
6. !Der ®cnfcr @ee ift in bcr ©c^iDcij. 7. 2Bo ift ^^r 
tJrcunb flcipcfcn? Sr iDirb in bcr ®d^h)cij unb in !Deutf(l^tanb 
gciDcfen fcin (§125,^). 8. ^d^ l^abc mcincn grcunb langc 
nic^t gcfel^en, er iDirb tt)o{|I fefir grofe gciDorbcn fcin. 9. 3fft 
er noc^ auf bcr @cc? 9iein, cr h)irb \t%i in 9lch) 9)orf gc* 
lanbct fcin. 10. !iDic ©trafeen tjon 5Rcn) ?)orf finb nid^t fo 
fc^5n toie (as) bic ©tragen tjon ^ari«, 11. ©cine SlntiDort 
ttwr fur J, er mad^te ntc^t Diete 2Bortc. 12. !55icfe bcutfd^en 
aSbrter finb fd^tDcr unb ic^ l^abe fcin SBfirtcrbuc^! aBarum 
f auf en ®ie nic^t ein«? 3c^ tDcrbe ein« f auf en. 13. 5lu« 
bicfen aSorten rebet ba« ©crj be^ gro^cn ©chiller! 14. ^a*. 
ben @ie ben jiDcitcn S3anb Don ©c^iUcr^ SBcrlcn? 9?cin, 
aber id| l^abe ben erften 4Banb l)icr, bic anbercn Sitnbe locr* 
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ben ipol^l in mcinem 3*^^^^^ f^i«- 15- 2Bic fd^5n ift ba« 
t)eCe Jage^Itd^t unb bcr ©onnenfc^cm nai) bcr bunllcn 5«a(^t ! 
16. !Dicfe« SWabdien t)at ju tjtcfc Sanbcr im §aar; tt|r §aar 
ift ganj t)ttbfcf|, aber bic ©anbcr flub ^Sfelic^, 17. 2Bo fcib 
it)r geiDefen? it)r fetb allc gang nag. 18. 2Bir finb nid^t im 
aSaffer gctoefen, luir ^abcn am 2Baffer gefpielt, nnb ber grofee 
Sari fiat un« (us) nag gcmad^t. 

Oral Exercise. 

Give plurals of: bcr §au))tmann (captain); bcr Slrbcit^* 
mann (workman) ; bcr Sanb ; ba« Sanb ; 
. Conjugate: 1. 3d^ iDcrbc morgcn ba^ ©ud^ faufcn. 

2, aiWorgcn tocrbc ic^ ba gciDcfcn fein. 

3. !35a^ (that) iDcrbc ic^ morgcn gcmad^t l^abcn. 
— and continue question and answer. 

Written Exercise. 

I. Our town has two banks, but the German bank is the 
best. 2. The water of this little lake is very clean, we bathe 
often here. 3. Where were you yesterday ? We were at the 
sea-shore. Did you bathe? No, the water was too cold. 
4. These ribbons are too light, they are not pretty by (bet) 
daylight. 5. I have two volumes of Goethe and three of 
Schiller; the other volumes are not here. 6. Schiller was 
never in Switzerland, but Goethe was often there. 7. Have 
you been in Switzerland ? Yes, we were three months there 
and two months in South-Germany. We were three days at 
(am) Lake Geneva and we had sunshine the whole time 
(ace). 8. We have not seen your daughters for a long time, 
Mrs. Brown ; they have probably grown quite big. 9. These 
volumes are dictionaries ; I bought them (fie) in a book-store 
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on (auf) Wilhelm Street. 10. Mary's books are on the table 
in my room, but Max's books are not there ; they are probably 
in his room. 11. In two days we shall have landed, and in 
three days we shall be in Chicago. 12. These old lords talk 
too much, but they do not act ; they are probably too old. 



LESSON XI. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS GENERAL REVIEW. 

132. The following remarks, in review of the declension 
of nouns, may be helpful for reference or for review : 

(a) It is important to note the gender; the ending (if 
any, beyond the stem) ; the accent, especially \i final. 

(Ji) By these elements most nouns of more than one 
syllable are readily determined, as already defined. 
Those not thus defined are usually masculines or neuters 
of Strong II. 

133. The chief difficulty is with monosyllables. 

(a) These, if masculine, are usually Strong II — with 
a few important exceptions, weak (§84, b) ; and a few 
Strong III (§110, b) — which are soon learned by use. 

(b) If feminine, monosyllables are mainly weak, but 
also strong, III (§102, c), 

(c) If neuter, monosyllables are divided almost equally 
between Strong II and Strong III (§109). The femi- 
nine and neuter monosyllables must therefore be watched. 

134. The mixed nouns — mostly masculine, a few neuter 
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— and the defective nominatives in -c (Lesson IX) — 
are readily learned by use. 

135. Doubt as to vowel modification in plural can occur 
(with few exceptions) only in the masculines of Strong I and 
Strong II. Examples must be noted as they occur. See 
Appendix. 

136. On gender, as related to declension, it may be re- 
marked : 

I. Neuters are always strong (except a few mixed), 

a. Feminines are usually weak, with exceptions : 
abutter, Jod^tcr; a few nouns in ni«, faf, and some mono- 
syllables (§102). 

3. Masculines are of all forms — monosyllables usually 
strong. Yet as, in general, the gender determines the 
declension, and as gender is not always determined by 
meaning, the question of gender must receive careful 
attention (as below, §138). 

Remark. — Further details might be added, but hardly with profit. 
In general the student must rely largely on observation, especially of 
such nouns as most commonly occur. Some additional details are given 
in Appendix III. 

137. The following table may help to impress upon the 
eye the chief forms of declension — feminine nouns being 
always unchanged in the singular. 

The symbol * indicates umlaut ; M. F. N., masculine, fem- 
inine, neuter — the more prominent gender being in each case 
placed first. 
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SINGULAR. 1 


Weak 


strong I 


Strong n 


Strong m 


Mixed 


F. M. 


M. N. 


M. F. N. 


N. M. 


M. N. 


N. -(e) 
G. -(e)n 
D. -(e)n 
A. -(e)n 


« 


fA^ 


Same as 
Strong II 


Like 
Strong 
I or II ' 

or: 


'-e 

-en« 
-en 
^-en 


(e) 


PLURAL. 1 


N. -(e)tt 


or 


p 


. .PI* 


(e)n 


or 











138. 



Gender of Nouns. 



Remark. — i . The gender of nouns is important in itself, and also be- 
cause it largely determines declension. But, as already seen, it is often 
not clearly indicated by the meaning, nor — especially in monosyllables 
— by the form of the noun. Details must, in general, be learned by ex- 
perience. Some general rules are added, for reference ; but only such 
are given as are of quite general application. 

2. The subject of gender requires the more attention in consequence 
of the lack of grammatical gender in English. Important words should 
be remembered as they occur ; and, as an aid to the memory, it is again 
j-ecommended that nouns should always be associated with the proper 
form of the article; as, hex 3«9/ bic 3"^*; i>tt« S^Uq, etc. (as §65, i). 

3. It may also be repeated here that, in general, sex-names take the 
gender of the sex (with few exceptions). Hence the difficulty occurs 
mostly in nouns without sex (English neuters). 



General Rules for Gender. 

I. Sex-names are masculine or feminine, according to the 
sex. Except : ba6 SBeib, ba« graucnjimmer, the woman ; ba6 
Wtn\S), the wench ; and neuter diminutives in -c^en, -leitlt 
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II. Masculine are : i. Nouns ending in -ig, Ad), -ting. 

2. Most strong derivatives ; i. e. of verb-roots without 
suffix. 

3. Nouns in -en, not infinitives ; and -er, expressing 
the agent. 

4. Names of winds, seasons, months, days, mountains. 

III. Feminine are : i. Most nouns ending in -e, not of 
masculine meaning nor beginning with gc-. 

2. Nouns ending in -ei, -f|eit, -feit, -fci^aft, -t, -Uttg; 
foreign nouns in -ie, -ion, -tat, -ur. 

3. Most abstract nouns. 

IV. Neuter are: i. Most nouns with prefix ge- or suffix 
-m«, -fal, -fel, -turn. 

2. All diminutives in -d^cn, -tcin. 

3. Infinitives used as nouns. 

4. Most collective nouns and generic names of ani- 
mals. 

5. Most names of countries, towns, minerals. 

V. Foreign nouns usually retain their original gender. 

VI. Compound nouns follow the gender of their last com- 
ponent. 

VII. Some nouns have two genders, with difference of 
meaning (see Appendix). 

VIII. A few nouns are of uncertain or variable gender. 
Details are found in the dictionary. 

2l^='As this Lesson is mainly for reference or review, no special 
Exercises are added. The Leseiibung may give some useful examples 
in nouns. 
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SefeiiBttttg* 
1. Uttsnftieben^eU/ 

©0* fang ctti Sdantx^man,^ at^^ er bie aScIts burd^ticf^: 

„T)k Serge 7 finb ju l^oci^,^ bie Zdkx finb ju ticf,^ 

!Die ®een finb ju tot/° bie gliiffe " ju tcbcnbig,'^ 

!Die Jiere'3 finb ju bumm/* bie aRenfd^en ju tjcrftanbig.'s 

^u bunfet ift bie ^ladft, bcr Jag ift attju f|ett ; 

!Der aKonbfd^eitt '^ ift ju bta§,'7 ber ©onnenfd^ein ju grcll/^ 

SDer §imniet'9 ift ju ipeit,*^ bie grbe" ift px enge,»* 

^i) tooUtt, bag id^ Mf am lefeten meiner ©finge.^^'^ 

grtebrtci^ mdext 

'Discontent. *thus. 'fanner, peasant. * as, when, 'world. * wan- 
dered through, 'mountains, 'high. 'deep, "dead, quiet, "rivers. 
"Mively, alive, "animals. '-* stupid, "sensible, '^moonlight, '^pale. 
'•glaring, ''sky, heavens. *°wide. "earth. ** narrow. "I wish I 
were on the last of my walks — i. e. at my life*s end. 



2. ma^i an $anfe/ 

!Cer getel^rte^ ^rofeffor SKe^er tarn cine^ 3Ibenb^3 nad^ 
$aufe4 unb Ilingefte.s 3^a^ SDienftmabd^en^ 5ffncte bie Xnx. 
Qm §aufe toax e^ bunfet^ benn^ bie grau ^rofcffor ipar 
nid^t JU ©aufe unb ba^ aWSbd^en fiatte in ber ^iid^e^ gefrf|fa* 
fen.9 5lIfo erfannte'° ba6 SKabd^en i^ren $erm im !DunfeIn 
nid^t unb fagte: „§err unb grau "iprofeffor finb nid^t ju 
gaufe." ;,!Da« tut mir feib," " antiportete ber getefirte §err 
^rofeffor unb ging" rul^ig'3 fort.'^ 

' at home. * learned. ' one evening (gen. of time). * home. ' rang 
the bell. * servant-girl, 'for (con j.). •kitchen, 'slept. '° recognized. 
"I am sorry, "went, "quietly, '-♦away. 
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LESSON XII. 

STRONG DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

139. The adjective is declined strong when not pre- 
ceded by the inflectional ending of an article or pronom- 
inal adjective (see §89). Its forms are essentially the 
same as those of biefer (§68, a). But in the genitive sin- 
gular, masculine and neuter, the weak form -en is com- 
monly used instead of -e^. Hence the endings : 



SINGULAR. 




' 


PLURAL. 


m, f. n. 




m.f. «. 


-cr -c -c^ 






-e 


-en -er -en 






-er 


-em -er -em 






-en 


-en -e -e^ 






-e 


So with nouns : 








{good wine) 


{greatjoy) 


{fine cloth) 


Sing. N. guter 9Bein 


grogc 


greube 


feine« %Vi6) 


G. guten SBcinc^ 


grower grcube 


feinen Juc^e^ 


D. gutem SBeine 


grogct 


grcube 


feinem Suc^e 


A. guten SBcin 


groge 


greube 


feine« Jud^ 


PL N. gute SBeine 


gro^e 


greuben 


feine Xiirfjer 


etc. 


( 


*tc. 


etc. 



140. In accordance with the above rules, pronominals 
of defective inflection (like ein, fein, etc. §73) are followed, 
when inflected, by weak forms; when defective, by strong 
forms of the adjective. Thus : 
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SINGULAR. ^ 

N. tin gutet SBcm tncinc grogc greubc Icin fcineS Jud^ 

G. cine^ gutcn Scinch tneincr grogen greubc fcinc« feincn lucked 

D. cincm gutcn ffieinc tnciner gro^cn greubc teinem fcinen Jud^c 

A. cincn guten SBcin tnemc grogc greubc Icin fcineS lud^ 

PLURAL. 

meine grogcn greuben fcinc f einen litd^er 
etc. etc. 

— which differs from the weak declension (§88) only in 
the forms printed in heavy type, where the pronominal 
has no ending — the entire feminine and plural being 
weak, 

141. This combination is sometimes called the mixed 
declension — but with doubtful advantage ; for every ad- 
jective form is always either strong or weaky and always 
by the same rule. 

142. Comparing the weak declension of adjectives 
(§88) with §§139, 140, it appears that the distinctive 
inflection is expressed in the adjective only when not 
expressed in a preceding determinant, and that the repe- 
tition of distinctive forms is avoided — the adjective and . 
the determinant (if any) together forming a combined 
declension. Thus the forms of the weak adjective are 
fewer and simpler than of the strong. 

Note. — It may be noted (i) that the weak adjective has only two 
endings : e (five times) and -eit. All other endings -er, -ei^, -em, are 
always strong ; (2) also that -e in the nominative and accusative singular 
feminine, and -<n in the accusative singular masculine and in the dative 
plural, remain the same in all declensions. 

Remark. — Observe also that the principle of adjective declension 
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is quite different from that of nouns. Each noun is declined in its own 
way — always the same; but adjectives are declined according to cir- 
cumstances — and all adjectives alike. (Thus the mixed declension in 
nouns designates a certain class of nouns — not so, the so-called mixed 
declension of adjectives). 



General Notes on Adjectives. 

143. (a) As stated, §72, adjectives used as predicate are 
uninflected. So also in the objective or factitive predicate. 
As : er mad^tc fcinc greunbe gliid lid^, he made his friends 
happy. 

(V) Adjectives are uninflected also when simply apposi- 
tive ; as, ber §elb, iung unb fc^Cn; but inflected when so used 
after a determinant ; as, ber §clb, ber \i)^Xit*y eitt ^fitigting, 
cin [d^dner; a youths a beautiful one. (For omission of one^ 
see §91). 

{c) The inflection of the adjective is not affected by words 
intervening after its determinant ; as, meitt ftet^ treuer — ber 
ftet^ {ever) treue — greunb. 

(^) Successive adjectives also retain the same inflection ; 
as, tnein lieber alter greunb; ber ticbe gute 3Kann. 

144. Compound adjectives, like compound nouns, inflect 
only the last component; as, bUttfelgrtine^ ®Ia^, dark-green 
glass, 

145. Adjectives, usually with article or other determinant, 
are freely used as nouns, being then written with capital ini- 
tial, but retaining the declension of adjectives ; as, ber 2Kte, 
the old man ; ein Sifter, an old man ; eine Sltte, an old woman ; 
ba^ 9ltte, ba« @Ute, the old, the good (abstractly) ; //. bie 
@utcn, the good (persons in general) ; as, bie ®ttten lieben ba« 
®Ute {what is good). 
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Similarly the participles of verbs ; as, cin Sicbcnber, a lover; 
bic ®cKcbte, the beloved one (woman) ; ba« ©efagtc, what has 
been said^ etc. 

Note. — Some words, habitually used in this way, are sometimes 
called adjective nouns. Such are : bcr 2)eutfd^e, the German ; ber gwmbc, 
the stranger ; ber SRclfcnbe, the traveler^ etc. They usually denote per- 
sons and decline as adjectives. As : 

Norn, cln grcmber; or bcr grembc; pi. ble gremben 
Gen. eineS grcmbcn; or be8 grcmbcn; pi. bcr gremben, etc. 
— and similarly, fem. : cine grcmbc, or bie grembe, etc. 

146. Adjectives without inflection are habitually used as 
adverbs ; as, cr fd^rcibt fd^ncH aber ^^X\, he writes rapidly but 
well. 

Special Forms in Adjectives. . 

147. I . For omission of e in declension of adjectives end- 
ing in e, cl^ en, er; also for inflectional stem of "l^oci^, high; 
see §90. See also §91. 

2. Derivatives in -er^ from names of places, when used as 
adjectives, are without inflection ; as, S5erUncr S5icr, Berlin 
beer. 

3. ®anj^ whole, all; and f|atb, half, standing alone before 
names of countries or towns, are uninflected ; as, ganj Stlfl^^ 
lanb, all England; t|alb 8onbon, half London; but: bic ganjc 
©tabt, the whole city; cinc f|afbe ©tunbc, half an hour. 

4. The ending -c^ of the neuter nom. and accus. singular 
is sometimes dropped, especially in poetry; lieb Sinblcin, 
dear little child; ettl flctreu ©cbdd^tni^, a faithful memory, 
(Only rare are such forms as ticb fi^abe for (icbcr S^abe). 

5. Inflection occurs only in the last of several adjectives 
marking together one compound quality ; as, rot, tDci^ Uttb 
btaUC gal^ttcn, red, white and blue flags. 

6. Often in poetry the last of successive adjectives is alone 
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inflected; as, tin falfd^ t)crratcrifrf|Cr $Rat, a false, treacherous 
counsel, 

7. Inflection is omitted in gome phrases; as, Slit Uttb 
3ung^ old and young. 

8. Contrary to §143, //, a weak form sometimes follows a 
strong bne, as if determined by it. As : mit flUtcm rotcn 2Bcin, 
with good red wine; nad^ taitgem tjcrbcrblid^cn ©treit, after 
long ruinous conflict; but this is hardly to be imitated. 

Position of Adjectives. 

148. {d) An adjective is usually preceded by its modi- 
fiers; as (adverb), eiit fel)r fd^dner Siag; (object), fei mir 
gnabig, be gracious to me ; but a preposition phrase may 
follow ; as, fei gncibig gegen mid^, towards me. 

(b) Attributive and appositive adjectives stand as in 
English ; predicate adjectives usually after other adjuncts. 
As : er blieb feiner ^fli^t immer treu, he rem^ained ever true 
to his duty. 

Vocabulary. 

ber "^Mttf the baker, bte ©htnbe^ the hour, lesson. 

bai^ JBrot, -c, the bread, ber ^eutf fi^e, the German {man). 

bcr ^fi^en^ — f the cake. t§ tnt mtr (cib, / am sorry. 

ber ^iSllati^ttt, — , the butcher. fremb^ strange, foreign. 

boi^ %\t\\^f the meat. e^rUfi^^ honest. 

bte SBurft^ ^c, the sausage. ftarf, strong. 

bcr ©fi^infen, the ham. \ttViXlti\x% friendly. 

baiS 8ier, the beer. jc^ifi, present {time). 

bic %W\iSo^tf the bottle. attci^, everything, all. 

bai^^lai^r 'er, the glass. tootten, to want, will. 

baiS Seben, the life. trtnfcn, to drink. 

ber 9)torBe% — , the morning. 
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battfen (dat.), to thank, 9httt ! Weill 

fragen^ to ask, bittc (abbr. of icf) bitte), please, 

xvximXf always. gcni, gemc, gladly, 

ttur, only Just, p (prep. dat.), /<?, at. 



Reading Exercise. 

L Outen aRorgcn, grau JSBroiPtt, l)abcn ®ic cine l^atbc 
©tunbe 3^it? ^atDol^I, grau 2Ket)cr^ i(^ t|abc immcr 3^i* 
fur ®ie. 2. 9?utt, ic§ bin l^ier fretnb in ^\!ittx ft^dncn ©tabt, 
fagen ®ic mir (me, to me), bittc, mo man attc^ fauft. ^ql^ 
mo^I, geme, fragen @ic nnr, ma^ ®ic mollcn ! 3. §at 3l)r 
bcutfd^er Sttrfer gute« Srot? 3^a, er \fii fcl^r gute« ©rot 
unb aud^ gutc Sudden, mir taufcn alle^ ba. !iDie beften 
55ft(fer in unferer ®tabt finb 'Dcutfc^e. 4. ©aben ©e cincn 
gutcn ©d^Iad^ter ? ©mitl^ in bcr SWartctftragc t|at gute^ unb 
bittige^ %\t\\i), \i) faufe mein glcifd^ immcr ba ; cr l^at aud^ 
gutc SBiirftc unb fd^dnc ©djinfcn. 5* SBo lann man gutc« 
53icr unb gutcn 9Bcin taufcn? @« tut mir tcib, abcr ipir 
trinfcn t|icr im ^^^x\t tcin ©icr unb fcinen 9Bcin. 6. 5Run, 
l^abcn @ic cincn gutcn ©d^ncibcr ? Unfcr alter ©d^ncibcr I|at 
immcr gutcd unb fcinc^ lud^, cr ift ein !iDeutfd^cr, cr ift 
aber fcin l^atbc^ Cebcn in (gnglanb gcmefcn. 7. 3ft ^'^ f^H* 
lig? 9?ein, bitlig ift cr nid^t, abcr gutc ©d^neibcr finb nie* 
mal^ fcl^r billig unb gutc^ lud^ ift immcr tcucr. gr ift cin 
guter^ after, cl^rfid^cr !iDcutfd|cr unb ipa^ cr mad^t, ift immcr 
gut. 8. ffio ift bcr bcftc ©d^u^tabcn ^ier? On bcr 6f|cft* 
nutftra^c, bic fialbc @tabt lauft ba, man fauft ba fel^r ftarfc 
abcr feid^tc ©d^ul^c. 9. 3d^ banfc ^l^ncn (you), grau SSrolpn, 
e« mar fcl^r frcuubficf) t)on 3t|ncn mir attc« gu fagcn! D, 
bittc, gJ^au aRc^cr, e^ ^at mir groge greube gemac^t! 
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10. ®utcn aRorgctt, grau ©rolPtt! ©uteti aRorgeti, grau 
3Kc^cr! Sommctt ®ic tt)icbcr (again). 



Oral Exercise. 

Supply the endings of the adjectives and adjective-nouns in 
the following sentences: 

1. Unfer att— «adcr ift citi !iDcutf(^. 2. gr l)at gut— 
«rot ttttb f(^8n- ^d^ctt. 3. gr ift ber bcft- Sadcr in 
unfcrcr Kcin— ©tabt. 4. ^aufen ®ic brei ^alb- JJtaft^cn 
SBcitt. 5. Unfer {efeig — ©c^tac^ter ift ©mitl^, er l^at gut — 
glcifc^ unb gut- SBUrftc, aber fcincn gut— ©c^infcn. 
6. ®ut— SBoffcr ift bcffer oI« fc^Iec^t— Sier obcr fd^Iec^t— 
aScin. 7. @ut— fein— Juc^ ift tcucr. 8. ffrcunblic^ 
aWcnfc^cn finb ntc^t immcr ctirlid^. 9. ®ut- ©d^neibcr finb 
tcucr. 10. !Ccr grcmb- ift cin "Ccutfc^cr. 11. ®ut— 
©etn ift l^ier bittig. 12. !Der gut- reic^- §crr gibt ben 
arm— ©rot. 13. 3c^ ^abe ein neu— ®ud^ unb ein alt—. 

14. aSir tranlen tt)ci§— SBcin au« bunfctgriin— ©ttfcm. 

15. !j)iefc jiung- !J)anic ift cine gremb-. 16. IHeb- ^inbcr, 
trin!t nic^t fo t)iel fatt— SBaffer. 17. !Da« flein- tinb 
mac^t feincm alt— SSater grofe- greube. 18. Slein- ^inber 
unb alt- grauen waren in bent grog — ®arten. 

Written Exercise. 

I. This German baker has good bread, but his cakes are 
not so good. He has a large store in Chestnut street. 

2. Where did you buy this good meat ? I bought it in Market 
street; they always have good meat and fine hams there. 

3. Do not buy cheap sausages, they are not good 1 Yes, but 
dear (ones) are also not always good. 4. Our old shoemaker 
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makes good shoes, but they are too dear I Well, good shoes 
are often dear. 5. My present tailor is an honest and friend- 
ly man and has good cloth, but he is a bad tailor. 6. Good 
men are always honest, but not always friendly. 7. This old 
German is a stranger in our little town. 8. I am sorry, but 
we have no good beer or good wine in the house ; but we have 
good cold water. 9. The great joy of our whole town is our 
beautiful water. 10. A glass of good water is better than 
bad beer and not as (fo) dear. 11. He bought three bottles 
of cheap wine, but we did not drink it ; we drank good cold 
water. 12. We are Americans, not Germans ! 13. He said 
only " Good morning I" and I answered " Good-day !" 14. I 
have only half an hour, you have the whole day 1 15. New 
York time is not Berlin time. 16. Good fathers do not al- 
ways have good children, and good children do not always 
have good fathers. 



LESSON XIII. 

STRONG VERBS PRINCIPAL PARTS (§I3l). 

149. Strong verbs form their past tense by change of 
root-vowel, without any ending in first and third persons 
singular (as in English, /^//,/^//; come^ camey etc.). 

Note. — This vowel change is called Ablaut ; and is quite different 
from vowel modification, or Umlaut^ as in plural of nouns, etc. 

150. The perfect participle of strong verbs ends in -en 
(§ 1 20, b). The root-vowel of the participle may be : 

I. The same as in the infinitive (i, 2, i) ; as : 
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INFIN. PAST P. PART. 

tifcome fommctt lam gcfommcti 

focal/ rufen rief gerufcn 

II. The same as in the past (i, 2, 2) ; as: 

/o lift l^cben l^ob gcljoben 

to write [d^rcibeti fd^rieb gcfd^riebcn 

III. Different from both of these (i, 2, 3) ; as : 
to find finbcn fanb gefunben 
to lie (iegen (ag gefegen 

Remark. — This simple classification, which emphasizes the vowel 
sequence, has been found helpful to beginners. Various other classifi- 
cations might be made. For details, see Appendix III. 

151. Except as above noted (§149) — and sometimes 
in the imperative (as in next Lesson) ^— the personal end- 
ings are the same as in weak verbs. Thus : 

INDIC. FRES. INDIC. FAST. IMFERAT. 

(rufen) (finbcn) 

id^ rufe flnbc ricf fanb rufc flnbc 

bu rufft flnbeft riefft fanbft 

cr ruft finbct ricf fanb 

ipir rufen finbcn riefen fanben ruft finbct 

il)r ruft finbct ricft fanbct 

fie rufen finbcn rlefcn fanben 

The compound parts are formed as in weak verbs : 

Perfect: i(^ ^abc gcrufcn, gcfunben, id^ bin gcfommen. 
Pluperf: l^ l^attc gcrufcu, gefunben, i(^ ipar gcfommen. 
Future : Ic^ ipcrbc ruf cu, finbcn, lommen. 
Fut, Perf : vi^ rtcrbc gcruf CU l^aben, gefunben l^aben, gclom* 

men fein. 
— with auxiliaries inflected, as heretofore. 
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The Relative Pronoun (Preliminary). 

152. The nominative and accusative forms of the rela- 
tive pronouns toclc^cr, ber {who^ whichy that) are : 



m. 


• / 


n. 


«./. «. 


N. toctc^cr 


tt)e(d^e 


n)e(d^e^ 


//. iDctc^c, who, etc. 


or bcr 


bie 


ba^ 


//. bic, whoy etc. 


A. tDetd^ctt 


ipcfd^c 


ipelc^e^ 


//. ipclc^c, whom, etc. 


ben 


bic 


ba^ 


//. bic whom, etc. 



(a) The relative introduces (and connects) a depend- 
ent clause, and is thus nearly akin to the subordinating 
conjunction. Its agreement is the same as in English, 
but is more fully expressed by form. 

(b) The relative usually stands at the head of its clause, 
but may be preceded by a preposition. As : ber SBatb, 
burdl tDcId^cn XOVC reiften, the forest through which we were 
traveling. 

(c) All relative clauses in German are punctuated with 
a comma. 

Further uses of the relative hereafter. 



Rule of Position: The Transposed Order. 

153. In dependent clauses, introduced by a subordin- 
ating connective (conjunction or relative pronoun), the 
verb stands at the end of the clause. This is known as 
the Transposed Order, 

Note. — The "verb" means here (as §§76, 115) the finite (or in- 
flected) verb-word — in compound tenses, the auxiliary. As : 

Ic^ ^orc, ba6 ba« ^Inb nod^ fc^r franf ifl 

/ hear that the child still very sick is. 

l(^ fe^c, tute bie SBIatter je(jt Don ben ©ciumen faflen 

/ see how the leaves now from the trees fall. 
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' i(^ merbe i^n tabein, menn er bad gefagt ^t 
/ sAa// him blatne^ if he that said has, 
i(^ glaube ntd^t, bag er ^eute lotnmen mirb 
/ believe not that he to-day come will, 
14 tenne ben iDf^ann, tveld^er (ber) geflent l^ier toar . 

/ know the man who yesterday here was. 

i4 ^abe ben iiBrief gelefen, mel^en (ben) @ie mir gefd^rieben l^aben 
/ ha^ve the letter read which you to-me written have, 

154. {d) Observe that the rules of position (or order 
of words) affect chiefly the position of the verb. These 
may now be reviewed : 

1. In imperative or interrogative form the verb holds 
the first place {inverted) — the subject (if expressed) 
standing next (§76, 3). 

2. In principal declarative sentences [normal or in- 
verted) the verb holds the second place. See §§76, 115. 

3. In dependent clauses {transposed) the verb holds 
the last place. 

Thus the position of the verb indicates the character 
of the sentence (or clause), and so furnishes a key to the 
construction. 

{b) The different positions of the Verb with reference 
to its Subject may be conveniently expressed thus : 

I. Normal : N. = S. V. 
II. Inverted : I. = V. S. 
III. Transposed : T. = S V. 

Vocabulary. 
(f. as verb takes as auxiliary ,,fein.") 
UmmtVLf UvXf gefommen (f.), to rufeu, rief, gerufeu, to call, 
come, \t\^tn, \9^f gefe^en, to see. 
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Ijebett, Ijob, geljobett, to lift. 
ffl^reifieti, fil^tiefi, gefil^riebett, to 

write, 
fielfett, ftattb, geftattbett, to stand, 
netlierett,^ nerlor, netlorett, to 

lose. 
fnbett, fattb, gefunbett, to find. 
liegen, lag, gelegett, /^ //>. 
geliett, gittg, gegattgett (|.), logo, 

walk. 
legen, to lay, 
glaulbett, /^ believe, 
fttfl^ett, to seek, look for, 
l»a%tf true, 

htt gfreuttb, -e, the friend. 
Me (Svbe, M^ ^d^rM, ground. 



weak 
verbs. 



bad ^oter, -d, M/ ^^/^r/. 

ber S)aI|tt(of, 'e, M^r railroad- 
station, 

bet 3«flf '<f ^^^ train, 

ber i^offet, — , the trunk, 

Ifeute morgett, M^ morning, 

bal^ilt, thither, there, 

fogleifl^, at once, 

11011^ llifl^t, not yet, 

bttril^ (ace), through, 

bei (dat), ^, /r^^r. 

ba{| (sub. conj.), that, 

aid (sub. conj.), ix/^//r, as (refer- 
ring to past time). 

ttenn, if when (referripg to 
future time). 



Reading Exercise. 

L ^eute tnorgen fam etn Srtef oon tnelnem ©ruber, ber 
\t%i in Deutfc^Ianb ift. 2. @r fd^rieb einen langen Srief oxi 
(to) tneinen SSater. 3. SWetn- ©ruber tear in Hamburg, aber 
er ift na^ Serlin gegangen. 4. @r f^reibt, ba§ er biefe 
©tabt fef)r f^bn finbet. 6. SWorgen toerbc i^ mcinem Sru* 
ber einen langen 53rief ft^reibcn. 6. ^ox\, f)aft bu bein 
beutf^e^ ^(^ gefunben? ^^, 9Sater, e^ lag auf bem Jift^c 
in meinem 'Syxscmx, SWarie f)atte e^ baf)in gelegt unb i(^ fanb 
e« ba. T. SWein greunb fam, aid i^ rief. 8. gr f)ob bad 
papier auf (up), toelt^ed auf ber (Srbc lag, unb ftecfte ed in 
bie Saf^e. 9. ©ad papier, toelt^ed er in bie Jaft^e ftecfte, 
tt)ar ber Srief, ben i^ t)erIoren l^atte. 10. ©er ^abe, ber 
bad papier l^at, ift mein greunb. 11. Die gran, bie geftem 



>In t)erUe'ren, t)er- is prefix: hence no augment 
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l^icr toax, tft bic SKuttcr bc« ^abcn, bcr fo frani tft. 
V2. Dcr jiungc 3Jiann, ben ®ie gcftcm in bcr ©tabt fa^cn, 
tft unfcr ncucr 8cf)rcr. 13. @r ttJtrb fommcn, tt)cnn ®tc 
rufcn. 14. ^d^ Ijobt gcrufcn unb cr tft foglcid^ gcfommcn. 
15. !Cic Silver, bic tt)ir gefauft f)abcn, ftnb nod^ ni^t gc* 
fommcn, fie tocrbcn ttjo^l morgcn fommcn. 16. 3^ glanbc 
nit^t, ba§ fie morgcn fommcn tocrben. IT. g^ toax fc^on 
bunfcl, aid toir in bic ®tabt famen. ©ic ®tra§cn aber, 
burc^ totld)e toir famen, toaxtn fcl)r l^ctt. 18. SiKit tocl^cm 
3ugc finb ®ic gefommen ? 3Jiit bem 3^9^ ^^^ S&txiin, aber 
unferc ftoffer finb no6) nid^t gefommen. 



Oral Exercise. 

I. Supply in the following sentences the missing relative pro- 
nouns (using both forms) : 

1. ©cr 3Jiann, — f)ier ift, ift mein grennb. 

2. Der 3Jiann, — ®ie fef)en, ift nnfer ©c^ncibcr. 
3; J)ie grau, — fo franf ift, ift fcl^r arm. 

4. ^ran Srott)n, — @ie fud^en, too^nt in unfcrcr ©tragc. 

6. ^ij l^abc bad Sud^ gcfunben, — ®ie fnc^tcn. 

6. @r l^at bic :83riefe Dcrlorcn, — cr in bcr Safc^c l^attc. 

II. Change the present into past tense in following sentences : 

1. @r mft nnb i^ fommc. 2. SDlcin Smber fd^rcibt ci* 
nen Sricf. 3. 5)cr franfc aSann liegt anf bem 53ctte. 
4. Die {^an finbet \ia& ®clb in i^rer Safd^c. 5. (gr ftcf)t ba 
unb fie^t mid^. 6. ^i) gel)e nad^ bem «a^nf)of. 7. ®ic 
tierlicrt tl^ren toffer. 8. Der 8el)rer legt bad :85u^ auf ben 
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2:ifc^. 9* gin 3Jiantt l^cbt ba^ papier auf unb ftcdt c« in 
bic Stafdie. 10. Sir glaubcn bad gcmc. 



Written Exercise. 

I. My sister, who is in Germany, wrote a long letter to my 
mother. 2. She wrote that she was going to Hamburg. 
3. My mother laid the letter upon the table which standi hi 
her room. 4. The letter is lying there now. 5. I found the 
letter in my pocket. 6. My friend called and I came at once. 
7. I came at once when my friend called. 8. I shall go, if 
my friend calls. 9. He found the book which he had lost. 

10. The girl who has the book is a friend of my sister. 

11. That man who was here this morning is the father of 
the girl who is so ill. 12. The old man whom we saw yes- 
terday is very poor. 13. I do not believe that our trunks 
will come to-day. 1 4. The trunks have come ; there they are. 
15. The trunks which have come are not ours. 16. I shall 
buy the book, if it is not too dear. 17. The little town 
through which we came has only one hotel. This hotel 
stands by the railway-station. 18. It is true, if he "said it. 
19. The man who is standing there is the man whom we 
saw in the hotel. 20. Which man did you see ? The man 
who said " Good day," when we came. 



LESSON XIV. 

STRONG VERBS {continued). 

155. In the second and thu-d singular of the present 
indicative certain strong verbs modify or change the root- 
vowel : 
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(a) Most of these with root-vowel a modify to d. As : 
badfen, fa bake: id| bade, bu bddft, cr badt; njtr bacfeti, etc. 

Note. — Excepted are only f c^affen, to create ; fc^atten, to sound. 

156. All with root-vowel e short change I to t. As : 
bcrflcn, to hide : \i) bcrgc, bu btrgft, er birgt; tt)ir bergen, etc. 

157. {a) Of those with root-vowel e long, some change 
I td ie (see §8). As : 

fcl^cn, to see: id^ fcl^c, bu fie^ft, er ftel^t; tt)ir fe^cn, etc. 

{b) The following change e to i (short) : 
geben, to give: i^ gebe, bu gibft, er gibt; tt)ir gcben. 
ncfimen, to take: id^ ue^me, bu nimmft, cr nimmt; ttJtr ne^ujen. 
treten, to step: i^ trete, bu trittft, er tritt; xm treten, etc. 

Note. — For the doubled nt, t, see §5. 

(c) But Others retain long e unchanged. As : 
toeben, to weave: id^ mebe, bu toebft, er ttJebt; tt)ir ttJebeu, etc. 
As to details, see Remark below. 

158. (ci) The following also modify the root-vowel : 

laufen, to run: i^ faufe, bu laufft, er Ittuft; tt)ir faufeti. 
faufen, to swill: id^ faufe, bu fciuf ft, er fSuft; xm faufen. 
ftogen, to push: id| ftoge, bu ftcigeft, er ft5§t; xoxx fto§en, etc. 

{p) And the following changes 6 to t (short) : 
Wfd^en, to die out: t(^ Wfd^e, bu lifd^eft, er fifd^t; ttJtr fdfd^cn, etc. 

159. Verbs whose stem ends in -b or -t contract the 
second and third singular if they modify or change the 
root-vowel. As: 

raten, to advise: i(^ rate, bu rtttft, er rat; tt)tr raten. 

ft^eften, to scold: it^ f^elte, bu f^tltft, er fd^ift; tt)ir ft^elten, etc. 

But bieten, to hid: bu bieteft, er bietet, without change. 
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160. (a) All verbs which change to te or i in the present 
indicative make the same change also in the imperative 
singular, and drop the ending -e. As : 

IMPER. SING. 

bcrgcn birg Ibfc^en lif^ 

gebctt gib fc^cltcn f^ilt 

ncfimcn ntmni fcl^en fief) 

trcten tritt etc. etc. 

— but the rest of the imperative is regular : bcrgt, gcbt, 

fel)t, etc. 

{6) Other verbs which change in the present retain the 

regular imperative ; as, badEe, laufe, fto§c, rate, etc. 

(c) By analogy with (a) other strong verbs sometimes 

omit c in the imperative singular; as, bteib, sfay; tomm, 

come (for bteibe, lomme); but no rule can be given. 

161. Some further examples may be added for practice : 

Like badfen: fallen, to fall; fangeti, to catch ; fd|lafen, to sleep. 

" bergen: hxtiSjt% to break; \pxti)tu, to s/>eak ; \ttxbtn, to ^i'e. 

" fel)en: lefen, to read; fte^Ien, to steal, fc^eren, to shear. 

" tt)cben: ^eben, to lift; getjeti, to go; ftetjen, to stand, etc 

162. Special changes in strong verbs, to be noted as 
they occur, are : 

{a) Change in quantity of root-vowel (as above, §157,^; 

§160) ; also in the principal parts. As: 

toflow fitegen fI5§ gefloffen 

to eat freffen fro§ gefreffen, etc 

{b) Change in stem consonant. As : 

to go getien ging gegangen 

to stand ftel)en • ftanb geftatiben 
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(c) Or in both vowel and consonant. As : 
to suffer Ictbcn litt flclitten 

to boil ficbcn fott flcfottcn, etc. 

For other special cases, see the Alphabetical List. 

Remark i. — The student can hardly be expected to master at first 
all details of the strong or other irregular verbs, but the chief peculiari- 
ties (as above) should be noted, and remembered as they occur. Most 
of the strong verbs are of frequent use, and thus are easily learned by 
experience. 

2. The strong verbs may be classified (as in the Appendix, or vari- 
ously, otherwise). But such classification is of little use to the beginner. 
The verbs must, in general, be learned as individuals^ and this chiefly 
by observation and use. 

In all cases of doubt let reference be made to the Al- 
phabetical List (p. 325). 



Word-Order: Complex Sentences. 

163. The rules of word-order already explained apply 
also to complex sentences, in so far as the clauses repre- 
sent the grammatical elements of the complete sentence. 
Hence : 

{a) If the introductory dependent clause is subject^ it 
is followed at once by the principal verb (in normal ox6sx 
§76, i). As: 

ba§ cr l^eutc l^icr fcin lotrb, ift fe^r untoal^rfc^cinlic^ 
that he to-day here be will is very improbable, 

(J?) If the introductory dependent clause is objective or 
adverbial^ the principal verb follows in inverted order 
(§76,2). As: 

bag er l^cutc l)ter fetn ttJirb, glaube \6) nic^t 
that he Uhday here be will. . believe I twt^ 
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ate toix in bit ©tabt fatncn, tear e^ noi) fftUtx Xa^ 
when we into the city came, was it yet bright day 

(c) In the latter case, especially after a clause of con- 
dition or cause y the principal verb is often introduced by 
fo (usually not translated). As : 

ttjcnn er folc^c ffiorte gcfproc^en l^at, fo merbc ic^ i^n tabein 
if he such words spoken has^ (so) shall I him blame, 

iijctt bcr 8el)rer fid gefdioltcn l)atte, fo tueinte fie bitterlid^ 
because the teacher her scolded hady (so) wept she bitterly. 

Note. — Observe that in all these cases — that is, when a principal . 
sentence is preceded by a dependent clause — the two verbs (dependent 
and principal) stand close together^ being separated only by a comma or 
by a comma with fo* This observation is often useful in construing 
complex sentences. 

(d) Sometimes, however, especially in simple style or 
for emphasis, a principal clause is construed normal 
(without fo), after a clause of condition — yet this should 
hardly be imitated by the beginner. As : 

ttjenn cr bad fagt, id^ glaubc i^m nic^t, if he says 
that, I do not believe him ; lOCUIt Cd aud^ regnet, Xdxx 
flcl^en bo^ aud, even if it rains y we are going out. 

Vocabulary. 

geBeii, flaH, ^t^t1^t% to give. ratett, riet, geraten (dat), to ad- 

Icfeti, ltt«, gelef en, to read, vise, 

ireteit, irat, gettetett, to step, laitfen, Uef, gelattfeti, to run. 

tread. Hadfett, Hu!, gel^adfett, to bake. 

effett, fig, gegeffett, to eat. ff^aHett, ffJ^oH, geffJ^oHett, to 
freffett, \t^% gefreffen, to eat (of sound. 

animals). faufett, foff, gefoffen, to drink 
fi^Iafen, ff^Htf, gefll^Iafen, to (like an animal). \drink. 

sleep, irittlett, trati!, getrunfett, to 
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ftireil^eit, ft'viti^f geftiroil^ett, to niel, much. 

speak, Hiele, many. 

fd^eltett, ff^tt^t, geffl^ottett, to scold. lattt, loud. 

\t\\t% ^alf, ge^olfeit (dat), to ffJ^neH, quick, fast. 

help, ber ©o^n, % the son. 

ttel^ttten, ttal^nt, getiomntett, to bad %\ttf -t, the animal. 

take. bad ©elb, -er, the money. 

toattett (auf, ace), to wait (for). meil (sub. conj.), because. 

toettig, //'///? (of quantity). %Vi ^aitfe, /z/ ^<7;/2^. 

wenige, pi., few. nac^ ^anfe, ^/«^. 

Note. — The verbs are arranged as indicated § 1 50. 



Reading Exercise. 

1. !Der ©(idEer badft ba^ Srot unb \m effcn c^. 2. gr 
fprit^t fo laut, bag c« bur^ bad gangc ©aud fdiattt. 3. SBo 
ift ailfrcb? gr ^ilft feinem SSatcr im ®arten. 4. ©ic^ft 
bu bad ttjcigc ^au« ba ? J)a too^nt ber ^rafibent ! 5. ®ibft 
bu tntr bad Su^ ober nic^t ? ^% td^ gcbc ed btr, titmm cd 
nur! 6. (5r Ifiuft fc^nctt abcr Ic^ laufc noc^ fcfitiettcr. 
T. !iDcr l^cf)rer rat ben ©d^tttern, flcigig ju fcin. 8. !j)er 
SSatcr f^ilt fcincn ©ol^n, iDcil cr fo fauf ift. 9. ©icl^, ba 
fommt bcr gcl^rcr! 10. 3fft fi'arl jur ®^ulc gcgangen? 
5Rcm, ba ftcl^t cr nod^. IL r,!iDa6 bcr franfc SKann nod^ 
imtncr fd^Kft, ift fel^r gut/' fagtc bcr ©ottor. 12. !iDa§ cr 
fcinctn 9Satcr Did f)ilft, glaubc id^ nid^t. 13. Slid ipir in 
bad ^xxoxatx tratcn, faf)en toir nnfem SSatcr. U. Scnn er 
mcinem Smber bad Snt^ gibt, fo tocrbc id^ ed Icfen. 
15. SBeil ed im '^xxcmtx fel^r f)ctt tear, fa^ er atted. 16. @r 
fd^rieb ben Srief, aid t^ in \i^% ^xxcmtx trat. IT. 'S:^^^ 
Jier frigt, bcr aSenfd^ i§t. 18. ©ad Jier fftnft, ber SWenf^ 
trinft, abcr Diele aJienfd^en fauf en aud^. 19. S33ir ftanben 
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tttib iDartctcn, abcr er fatn nic^t, fo gitigen toxt mi) ^aufe* 
20. !Da (ag ber armc ajjann unb fagtc fein SSort, aber fcinc 
grau fprad^ unb fc^alt fe^r oiel. 



Oral Exercise. 

I. Change the past tense into present tense in following sen- 
tences : 

I. (gr trat in ba^ 3^^^^^ ^^^ f^^^ feinen greunb. 
2. !iDer franfc 3)?ann fc^lief, fie f^jrad^ fcin 9Bort. 3. !Der 
53ader buf. 4. J)er @o^n l^alf bem 9Sater nic^t. 5. 2)er 
93ater fd|aft ben ®ol)n. 6. gr nal|m ba^ ®e(b ttjetc^e^ bu 
mir gabft. 

II. Change in each sentence one of the following coordinate 
clauses into a subordinate clause by inserting af^, ttJeil, etc, 

1. (2lte) ^6) lam nac^ ©aufe unb ging gu Sett. 

2. (SBeil) !iDie ©chiller arbciteten nic^t unb ber 8el)rer 
ft^alt. 

3. (2Bei() ®prid| nic^t fo tout! bein SSater ift franf. 

4. (!iDa6) Die Coffer fommen morgen, gtoube id|. 

5. (3lte) (gr trat in ba^ 3^^^^^^ ^^ fatib feinen greunb 
ba. 

6. (SSenn) (gr mirb lommen unb id^ toerbe il|n fef)en. 

Written Exercise. 

I. Who bakes your bread ? We bake it at home. 2. Do 
not speak so loud, Karl, it sounds through the whole house, 
and your father is ill. 3. Help your little brother, Alfred ! 
do you not see that he has lost his hat ? 4. My mother gives 
this poor old woman our old shoes ; she gives the shoes to her 
h'ttle grandsons. 5. This little boy runs home when the 
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teacher scolds. 6. He advises his friend to take the money. 
7. The boy talks too much and eats too fast. 8. I do not 
believe that he will come this morning. 9. The doctor says 
that she still sleeps. 10. When I stepped into the room I 
found the animal upon a chair. 11. Because the scholars are 
so lazy the teacher scolds. 12. When I gave the poor man 
a glass (of) water he drank it. 13. Because it was very dark 
in the house he saw nothing. 14. When I was standing 
there he came. 15. He came and stood and waited, but she 
did not come. 16. When I was going home I saw my uncle. 
17. I called, but he did not hear. 18. When we came to the 
railroad-station the train was still there. 19. If we wait our 
trunks will come. 20. Our trunks are on the train which is 
standing there. 



LESSON XV. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH SINGLE CASES. 

164. The use of prepositions with the cases has already 
been partly shown in the exercises. The most common 
forms will now be grouped together. Further state- 
ments hereafter (Lesson XXXVI). 

In addition to the simple (or pure) prepositions, other 
words or phrases are used as prepositions (as in English, 
concerning, instead of, etc.). These will be given more 
fully (Lesson XXXVII). 

165. The cases most usual with prepositions are the 
dative and the accusative. Prepositions governing the 
genitive are of rarer use. The most usual are : 
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Prepositions governing^ the Genitive. 

ftatt (anftatt), instead of ttJftl^rcnb, during 

tro§, in spite of tt)egen, on account of 

Note. — ^egen usually stands after the object. 

166. Prepositions governing the Dative. 

aud, out of from, of tiac^, after, to, according to 

au^er, except, besides feit, since 

bei, by, near, at, with )o^xi,from, of, by (agent) 

mit, with, along with gu, to, at, for 

Note i. — 9{ac^, meaning according to, may follow the object; as, 
melncr 9Jicinung nad^, according to my opinion, 

2. Motion to, viXtYi piaces^ is usually U<x6)\ vi'ith persons, ;^u. 

3. The preposition to, with verbs of motion^ must be distinguished 
from to expressing the indirect object (dative alone). 

167. Prepositions governing the Accusative. 

burd|, through, by {means of) otjlte^ without, but for 

\^X,for um, around, about, for 

gegen, towards, against ttJtber, against 

Note. — S3i8, till, to, is sometimes used alone with accusative, but 
more usually is combined with another preposition ; as, bid (x\x], bid gu, 
etc. 

3u with the Infinitive. 

168. It has been seen that the simple infinitive (as 
I)abcn, loben, etc.) is used with the auxiliary iperbcn to form 
the future and conditional. It is also used with the 
modal auxiliaries (corresponding to can, may, must, etc.), 
and with a few other verbs (as hereafter) — correspond- 
ing very nearly with English usage. 

{a) With these exceptions, a dependent infinitive is 
usually expressed with ju (as with English to\ Thus : 
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PRESENT. PERFECT. 

3U I)aben, to have gc^abt gu Ijabeti, to have had 

gu loben, to praise gelobt ju ^aben, /<? have praised 

gu fein, /t^ ^4? geiDcfen ju fein, to have been 

gu fallen, to fall, etc. gefatlen gu [ein, to have fallen, etc. 

(V) In all cases ju stands immediately before the in- 
finitive word and is repeated with each ; as, id) iDunfd^e ju 
fingcn unb ju tanjen, / wish to sing and (to) dance ; \6) 
glaube ba^ S3ud) geje^en unb gelefen ju Ijaben, / />^/«>& / ^z'^ 
(to fiave) seen and read the book. Or, with adjectives or 
nouns ; as, bereit ju [terben (or ju [terben bereit), ready to 
die; bie gt^eube, ©ie geje^en ju ^aben, the pleasure to have 
(of having) seen you. 

Note i. — This gu (as to in English) was primarily a preposition, in 
special uses, but has now become, in many cases, a mere prefix of the 
infinitive (which is then often called "the gu infinitive," or sometimes 
" the supine "). 

2. Confusion often arises from the false teaching (in English gram- 
mars "so-called ") that the form with to is the true infinitive, or infinitive 
proper. On the contrary, the true or simple infinitive is without prefix 
(as in German) — the form with to being constructive and idiomatic. 



Urn . . . jn with Infinitive. 

169. An infinitive clause expressing ptirpose is usually 
introduced by the preposition um, in order . , , to (for . . . 
to). As : er ift nad) S)eutfc^lanb gereift, urn bie beutfc^e 
©prad^c bort jU [tubteren, he has gone to Germany y (in order) 
to study there y etc. 

Note, again, the position of the infinitive, at the end 
of its clause preceded immediately by ju. 
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Vocabulary. 

Mttett, M, gebeten (urn), to beg, btc ^einuttir, -en, the opinion. 

ask (for). bet $(bettb, -e, the evening. 

bletbett, blicb, gebUebeti, \., to re- bet Sfciitb, -c the enemy. 

main, stay. bte SSlaxif — , the mark (=25 

f alfrett, ful^r, gef a^rett (j.), to trav- , cents). 

el, drive, ride. betett, ready, prepared, 

fterben, porb, geftorbett, \., to die. ttifibc, tired. 

bejal^Ien, to pay.* tu^igr ^«/W. 

^oleit, to fetch. t»txi,/ar. 

ffimtifett, to fight. ttiemanb, nobody. 

ttiitufd^en, /^ «//j^. mieber, again. 
bad SSSetter, />%^ weather. 

Reading: Exercise. 

L ©tatt be^ ffiaffer^ tran! cr 9Bem, iDeil ba^ SBaffer fo 
[c^Iec^t ttjar. 2. Jrofe be« fd|(ec^ten SBetter^ btieb er titc^t 
gu §aufe. 3. aSJfi^renb be« Sage^ fatten ttJtr [c^i)tie« ffiet* 
tcr, aber ntd^t ttjci^renb ber 9?ad|t. 4. !Dc« franlcn aSater^ 
iDcgen iDaren bie Stnbcr fel)r rutjig. 5. aJietn greunb tarn 
mit [etner ©c^mefter au« bem §aufe unb betbc gingeti nac^ 
ber (Stabt. 6. Slugcr metner aJhittcr ttjar ntemanb gu §aufc. 
T. 3^c^ ttjcrbe bet metnem Dtifel ttjo^nen. ©ein §au^ liegt 
bei bem Sal)tit|ofe. 8. !iDer ^abe ging mit fetner ©c^ttjefter 
nac^ bem ©aufe be^ gel^rer^* 9. aJieiner aWeitiutig nad| ift 
bad ©au§ gu flein unb ju teuer. 10. ©eit brei S^agen l^abe 
id} meinen Dnfel nic^t gefe^en. 11. SSon fettiem ©aufe nac^ 
ber ©tabt tft tiid^t mett. 12. 9Btr f^jrad^en Don bem fc^fec^ten 
aSetter. 13. !Diefe« alte §aud ift Don meinem ®ro§t)ater 
gebaut. U. !Der ©tubent ging gu [einem greunbe, um etn 
4Bu(^ gu l^oten. SBeil ber greunb aber ntc^t gu ©aufe war, 
ging er toieber o^ne bad :83u(^ nac^ ©aufe. 15. !iDurc^ ben 
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©arten licfcn bic Sinber, urn Slpfcl p ftnben, aber fie fanben 
feme. it. ©egen 2lbcnb imirbe ba^ ©etter fel)r fc^fed^t. 

18. i^Ur ba« ajaterlanb fan^jft ber ©olbat gegen ben gcinb. 

19. Urn ba« §au« liefen bte S'inber, urn ben 3Sater ju ftnben. 

20. @r bat feitien greunb urn ben 53rief, ben er nod) m6)t 
gelefen l^atte. 21. ®ie mUnydit ba« 53u^ ju l^abcn unb c« 
ju Icfen, aber fie tt)Unf^t e« ni^t ju !aufen. 22. ®elb ju 
l)aben ift beffer afe ®elb ge^abt gu l)aben. 23. !iDie grcube 
feinen alten iji^ennb gefelien jn l^aben, mar fel^r grog. 24. ®te 
^^olbaten finb bereit, fUr ba^ SJaterlanb gu fam))fen unb gu 
fterben. 

Oral Exercise. 

Supply the endings in following sentences : 

1. aSd^renb b — @omnter« biteben xm bei mein — Dnfel. 
2. aSegen b— ©etterd ging er nic^t nac^ b— ©tabt. 3. !Der 
(Sol)n fam ftatt b— 93ater^. 4. !j)ie Sdftttjefter fpielt mit 
il^r — 53ruber. 5. Sluger unfer— aJhitter iDaren nur gtoei 
!iDainen ba. 6. !iDer ©c^UIer tarn au^ b— ®c^ule unb ging 
nad^ b— ©aufe feined greunbe^. 7. @eit b— '^txi l^abe ic^ 
meinen Sruber nic^t gefel^en. 8. Der 53rief ift Don mein — 
abater gefc^rieben. 9. IDer ®oI|n fauft ba^ Su^ fUr fein— 
SSater. 10. !Durcl^ b— $au« liefen bie ^inber. 11. O^nc 
b— Suc^ fann i^ nic^te ntat^en. 12. :83i« gu b— 3^^^ 
ttjirb er ba fein. 

Written Exercise. 

I. On account of the bad weather we all stayed at home. 
2. During the evening the weather got better and we went to 
the city. 3. Instead of a letter my friend sent the book. 

4. In spite of my warm gloves my hands were very cold. 

5. Besides these books I also bought paper and pencils. 
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6. Karl came out of the garden and went to his teacher. 

7. The teacher went with the boy to the school. 8. By the 
school stood a big house. 9. We went to [the] town in order 
to buy the book, but we did not buy it because it was too 
dear. 10. The book which I am reading is written by a 
woman. 11. According to my opinion the book is badly 
written. 12. She went home with her friends, but without 
her mother ; her mother did not wish to go without her hus- 
band. 13. We went around the house in order to find the 
door. 14. I shall go through the garden in order to see the 
pretty flowers. 15. These men are ready to fight and to die 
for their fatherland. 16. Towards evening we became very 
tired. 17. I asked (begged) my brother for (um) the book, 
but he did not wish to give it. 18. The children went 
towards the house and begged for a glass of water, but no- 
body was there. 19. Since that day he has not been at 
home. 20. Is it far from here to the railway-station? No, 
it is not far, you have time. 



LESSON XVI. 

PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING DATIVE OR ACCUSATIVE. 

170. an, aty neavy on^ to neben, beside, near, with 

aiif, on, upon, tOyfor fiber, over^ above ^ about 

t)inter, behind imter, undei% among 

in, in^ into t)or, before yfor^ ago 

jlDifdjen, between 

These prepositions are used with the dative (where)^ 

expressing position, 7'est, or motion within a place ; with 

the accusative (whither) expressing motion to a place, or 

the direction of an action or thought upon afi object. As : 
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id) fifee auf eittem ©tu^f /stt on a chair 

ic^ fcfeC bad gittb auf cinen (StU^f I seat the child on a chai^ 
icft flC^C in bcm ®artcn I walk in the garden 

ic^ gcl^c in ben ®arten /z£/dr/>& /«/^ the garden 

bic aaSoffc ftel^t iiber bcm Serge the cloud stands over the 

mountain ' 
bie aBoIfe giel^t Ubcr ben ©erg the cloud passes over the 

mountain 
And metaphorically — most usually the accusative : 

er fprad^ iiber ben ^rieg he spoke about the war 

er fd^rieb auf meinen Sefel^f he wrote on my command 

Note. — As English does not distinguish the objective cases, the 
use of the cases with these prepositions requires special attention. The 
old rule, that the dative answers the question where? the accusative 
the question whither? is useful. Also, as a "rule of thumb,** it may be 
added: when in doudty use the accusative. 

Contraction of Prepositions with the Article. 

171. Some prepositions are frequently contracted with 
the definite article. The most common forms are : 



DATIVE 


SING. 


masc. or 


neut. 


ant for 


an bent 


betm 


bet bent 


im 


in bent 


Dont 


Don bent 


gum 


gu bent 


FEM 




mr for 


;inber 



ACCUS. SING. 




neut. 




an^ 


for 


an ba« 


anf^ 




anf ba« 


burc^^ 




burc^ ba« 


fiir« 




fur ba« 


in« 




in ba^ 


nnt« 




unt ba^ 



— and some others, less usual. 

Remark. — The various meanings and uses of the prepositions (in 
German as in English), can be learned only by experience, and cannot 
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be brought within elementary limits. Further statements on this sub- 
ject, are made in a later lesson (XXXVI). 



Prepositions as Adverbs (Verb-Compounds). 

172. Some of the most common prepositions are used 
with verbs as adverbs, without object, modifying the 
meaning of the verb only — and so distinguished from 
the preposition with its object. As: er f prang eilig auf, 
he spra7ig Jiastily up; er fprang eilig auf ben %\\^, on the 
table; bie ©onne geljt ini 3Be[ten unter, the sun sets {goes 
tinder) in the west — ge^t nnter bie ©ee, goes under the sea. 

These forms, in their various relations to the verb, are 
treated in Lesson XXV. 

173. Other words besides prepositions are so used. 
And sometimes the preposition forms part of an adver- 
bial compound — especially with t)er, hither; l^in, hence; 
as, t)erauf, up {here)\ f)inau^, outy away, etc. As: er jog 
bag 2)?effer f)eraug, he drew his knife out; ber SSogel flog 
fd)nell f)inauf, the bird flew quickly up. 

Note. — The following doggerel lines, from German grammars, may 
be added as a possible aid to the memory : 

I. Dative. II. Accusative. 

©d^rcib : ©ci ben SBortern : burd^, fur, o^ne, 

mit, nad^, nfic^fl, nebjl, famt, fonber, gegen, urn unb toiber, 

bcl, fcit, Don, gu, guttjlbcr, jd^reibe ftet« Stccufatio, 

entgcgen, auger, au«, nic ben ©atlo nicbcr. 
ftet« mit bent 2)atlo nleber. 

III. Dative or Accusative. 

2(n, auf, l^inter, neben, in, toenn man fragen fann: tt)oMn? 

iiber, unter. Dor unb gmifrfien 9Wit bent 2)atiD (le^en fie fo, 

ftel^en mit bem ^^ccufatio, btg man nur fann fragen ; mo? 
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Vocabulary. 

nergeffett^ nergSg^ t^ergeffeti, to baiS @ii^tt(bttii^^ the school-book. 

forget. baiS @|gimmer^ the dining-room. 

fi^ctt, f 5g, gefeffett, z^? j//. baiS 8ett, -e», the bed. 

Itieii^ett, ftdi^i, geltjjf^ett, f., /^ ^tXol^vXvSo^^ generally, commonly. 

creep. fogar^ tfz/^«. 

ttierfett^ ttiarf, gettiorfett, to throw. bc»» (coord. conj.),y57r. 

fttli^ett^ to seek, look for. \ Weak fonbertt (coord, conj., used only 
jagen, to chase, hunt. ) verbs. after a negative), ^«/. 

bic ^r^eit, -cti, //^ w^r^. ftalb, j^<7«. 

bic S3itte, />^ request. tuo^in^ whither, where (of mo- 
bic @ii^tt(arbeit, school-work. tion). 



Reading Exercise. 

1. ©cr ffeine SDlaj fommt au^ ber ©c^ufc nad^ C)ou[e, 
toirft feinc ©c^ufbiic^er unter ben lifd^ tm ©^jimntcr unb 
tauft in ben ®arten. 2. 3fn bent ®arten fpteft er mit fei== 
nen grcnnbcn. 3. 9?a(l^ einer ©tunbc gel^t feme 9Jhtttcr in 
ben ®arten unb fagt ju SDlaj: ^SDlajv ge^' in« ©au« unb 
mad^e beine (gd^ufarbeiten!" 4. SDlaj gel^t in ba« ©au« unb 
fud^t feine (Sd^ulbiic^er. 5. (Sr gel^t auf (up to) fein 3^^^^^ 
unb fud^t, aber bie @d^utbiid^er liegen nic^t auf bent STifd^. 
6. gr fuc^t unter bent %\\i)f er friec^t fogar unter ba^ Sett, 
aber bie Siid^er finb nic^t ba. T. „9Jhttter/' [agt er, „ic^ 
l^abe nteine ©d^ufbiic^er Derforen." 8. „©o ^aft bu fie Der* 
loren?" — ,,§ier in bent §aufe." 9. „§atteft bu bie ©Uc^er 
in ber ©anb, ate bu in ba^ §au« fantft?'' ,,3'a, 2Rutter.'' 
10. ,,©0 ^aft bu fie ^ingelegt?" ,,2luf ben Jifc^." „9luf 
toefc^en SEifc^?" „35a« ^abe ic^ tjergeffen!" 11. 3un/' 
fagt bie 2Rutter, „ge]^' in alle 3^^^^^^ '^ §aufe unb fuc^e 
unter aKen 2:ifcf|en, benn getoo^nticf) (egft bu beine ©c^utbil* 
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c^er nic^t auf ben Xx\df, fotiDem bu wirfft fie unter ben 
Zi\d)l" 12. @o finbet aWajc feine «ilc^er. 



Oral Exercise. 

Answer following questions : 

1. SBol^tn toarf SDlajc feine Siid^er, ate er an^ ber ©c^ufe 
fant? 2. SBo fagen bie ©uc^er alfo? 3. ©o ftanb ber Jifc^? 
4. aaSol^in lief er bann? 6. SJBo fpiette er mit feinen greun=^ 
ben? 6. SBol^in ging feine aJhitter, urn il^n in« $au« ju 
rufen? T. SBol^in ging SWaj bann? 8. ffio fuc^te er feine 
©ticker? 9. SBo^in Iroc^ er fogar? 10. SBa^ fragte bie 
2)hitter? IL aSo l|atte aWaj feine ©d^utbiic^er, al« er in 
ba« §au^ lam? 12. ©o l^atte er fie nid^t l^ingelegt? 

Written Exercise. 

I. Max threw his books on the table. 2. His books are 
lying on the table. 3. He runs into the garden. 4. He is 
playing in the garden. 5. His mother came into the garden 
and Max ran into the house. 6. He found his books on the 
table. 7. He is sitting at the table. 8. The dog crept under 
the bed and the boy crept under the table. 9. The dog is 
under the bed and the boy is under the table. 10. The boy 
found his books on the table, but he had Arown them under 
the table. 1 1 . Where are you going ? I am going into the 
garden. 12. Where is your father? He is in his room. 
13. The boy ran with his mother into the house. 14. He 
sat between his father and his mother. 15. He ran behind 
the house. 16. In front of (before) the house is a small gar- 
den. 17. Two days ago (Dor, etc.) he was here, in this room. 
18. She sprang through the open window into the room and 
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crept under the table. 19. At (auf) my request, she wrote a 
letter to (an) her father. 



LESSON XVII. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD SIMPLE FORMS. 

Remark. — The subjunctive mood — little used in English — has 
wide and important uses in German. Hence its forms must be early 
learned, and its uses noted as they occur. Further statements hereafter. 

174. The simple forms — or tenses — of the subjunc- 
tive are the present and the past (preterit or imperfect). 

Note. — The uses and senses of the subjunctive are too various to 
be adequately represented in a paradigm. They must be learned by use. 

The Present Subjunctive. 

175. As compared with the indicative, the subjunctive 
present forms are fewer and more uniformly regular. 

{a) The verb-stem is always unchanged throughout. 
(d) The third person singular is like the first person. 
(c) The syllabic e is more usually retained before -ft, -t. 
In general, the present subjunctive simply drops -n of 
the infinitive. Thus : 

Examples. 



(©abcn) 


(@ctn) 


(©erben) 


x6) l)abc 


fet 


ttjcrbe 


bu ^abcft 


fcteft 


ttjcrbcft 


er l^abe 


fei 


toerbe 


ttjtr ^aben 


feten 


toerben 


i^r ^abet 


jetct 


ttjcrbct 


ftc ^abcn 


fcien 


tpcrbcn 
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{Weak) 


(Sfroftg) 


(Strong) 


t(^ (obe 


fe^e 


faOe 


bu tobeft 


fe^eft 


fottcft 


er lobe 


fe^e 


fatte 


ttnr toben 


fc^en 


foflen 


i^r lobet 


fe^et 


fottet 


fie toben 


felien 


fotteti 



Observe that the weak and strong forms show no dif- 
ference, both being alike regular. 

The Past (Imperfect) Subjunctive. 

176. (a) In weak verbs, the past subjunctive has the 
same forms as the past indicative, except that (rarely) 
syllabic e may occur before the endings; as, lobete. 

(d) In strong verbs the past subjunctive modifies the 
vowel of the past indicative and adds -e, with inflection 
as in present subjunctive. 



{fVeaJi) 


(Strong) 


{Strong) 


•td, 


(obte 


m 


fiete 


bu 


(obteft 


ia^eft 


fteleft 


er 


lobte 


fatie 


fiete 


wtr lobten 


fa^en 


fiefen 


t^r 


tobtet 


fa^et 


ftelet 


fie 


lobteit 


fallen 


fleten 


(c) ^bi 


en, fein, 


njerben have past sub'unctive strong — 


^ 


liatte 


ware 


WUrbe 


bu 


^atteft 


, wareft 


WUrbeft 


er 


^fitte 


toare 


tottrbe 
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iptr fatten tpdrcn tofirbcn 

tl^r ^attet tparct toilrbet 

fie l^tttten todren miirbcn 

— e being already present in Ijattt, iPUrbc. 

Remark. — Observe that the subjunctive is not in all forms distin- 
guished from the indicative. JVoie carefully the forms that are alike. 
Note especially that the past subjunctive is distinguished from the past 
indicative only in strong verbs. 

Some Uses of the Subjunctive. 

Some of the simpler uses of the subjunctive will be 
given in this and the next Lesson, with fuller statement 
hereafter. 

The Contingent Subjunctive. 

177. (ci) The subjunctive — which marks, in general, 
the absence of direct or positive assertion — is used regu- 
larly in contingent statements; that is, in matter of 
doubtful reality ; such as wish^ purposey permission^ con- 
cession, possibility ^ etc. As: ®ott gebe, God grant; er 
ftubiert fleifeig, bamit er fd^nelf lerne, he studies diligently 
that he may learn rapidly ; ei§ |ei fo, so be it ; id) criaiibtc, 
bafe er nad^ ^ctufe ginge, I permitted him to go home (that 
he should go) ; ba^ ipare ipot)! tua^r, that might be true, 
etc., etc. 

(b) In this sense the subjunctive supplies the first and 
third persons of the imperative (§71, b)\ as, gef)en ipir nad^ 
§aufe, let m go home; fonunen Sie, com£ (in address). 

Vocabulary. 

erlattben (dat. of person), to al- ^offett, to hope, 
low, permit. tuiinfii^ett, to wish. 
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regttett, to rain, 

fil^lctt, to feel, 

fegnen, to bless. 

f crrtg tuerben, to get done, 

friU'PifCtt, to breakfast, 

btt« ^J^iUPrf, -e, />%tf breakfast. 

geittg^ in time. 



fil^r, cool. 

ber 9{egen, M^ r^//^. 

bcr 9{egenfii^intt, the umbrella, 

©ott, God. 

titettetii^t^^ perhaps. 

bamit'(sub, conj.), in order that, 

that. 
ViXi^ (dat. and ace), us. 



Reading Exercise. 

1. Wa gingen f^nell, bamit xm frii^ na^ ©aufe fantcn. 
2^ (gr frill^ftUdtc frUt), bamit er jcitig am Sal^nl^of toare. 
3. !Dcr Snabe [d^rcibt feme @c!^ufarbeitett f^nett, bamit er 
fertig toerbe. 4. 511^ i^ ber armeti aften grau @elb gab, 
fagte fie: „®ott fegne ®ie, guter ©err!" 5. !Der l^e^rer er* 
(aubte, bag ber @^iUer nac^ §aufe ginge, meit er fratif 
tear. 6. ®el^en imr nac^ ©aufe, benti e^ mirb fpdt ! ©e^eti 
@ie, td^ merbe l^ier bleiben! T. ^^ miittfd^e, ba^ id} ba^ 
®elb fcinbe, benn i^ l^abe Iettt«. 8. S)a^ iwire mol^I tt)at)r, 
aber er toirb e^ nid^t glauben. 9. !Die Stnber mUnf^ten, bag 
f^ene^ Setter fftme, aber e^ regnete unb fo murben fie 
aHe fet)r na§. 10» Sitte, eriauben @ie, bag er auc^ ein 
SBort f pretzel @r fprec^e, fo Diet xm er toiinfc^e. 11. ©eien 
totr frol^, bag c« nid)t regnet, benn toir ^aben feine 9?egen* 
fc^irme mit (with us). 12. 9lun regnet e^ ftarf ; ic^ n)iinfd)e, 
tt)ir lommen ni^t ju fpat na^ §aufe. 13. !Der SSater toiinfc^t 
bag fein ®o^n in ber ®^ufe fleigig fei, aber ber @o^n ift 
faul. 35tetteicl^t mirb er fleigig merben; ^offen iPtr e^! 
14. @elen ®ie ru^ig unb fprec^en @ie nid^t, bamit ber Sel^* 
rer IjOre, it)a« ber ©driller fagt! 16. SBer Dl^ren l^at, ber 
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l)6rc! ©er augcn t)at, ber feljc! SBcr ©iinbe ^at, bcr 
fUt|tc! 16. Sittc, crfauben <Stc, bag ^l^r ®ol)n gu un« 
fomntc, bamit cr unfcre Slufgabe mit mir ftubtccc* 

Oral Exercise. 

I. Give subjunctive forms of following indicative forms : 

er ^at; fie ift; er toirb; cr (obt; er fc^Iaft; fie ftel^t; ic^ 
fpiefte; er t)ertor; fie ftarben; mir fprangen; totr marfen; 
bu iDurbeft; ic^ fanb; ic^ ful^r; er na^m; bu ftanbft 

II. Give indicative forms of following subjunctive forms : 
er trinle; er mad^e; er l^effe; er taufe; fie fterbe; er 

bfeibe; mir t)erflfiffett; er fftge; fie bfite; er nd^me; fie gd* 
ben; fie fpietten; il^r mftret; bu fprec^eft; bu rateft. 
— and continue question and answer. 

Written Exercise. 

I . This boy studies (temt) diligently in order that he may 
speak German. 2. Let us study diligently that our teacher 
may praise us. 3. " May God bless the good gentleman," 
said the old woman. 4. We wish that he may-come. 5. Let 
us go into the house ; it is raining. 6. The mother wished 
that the children should-take their umbrellas and walk fast. 

7. The teacher permitted the children to go home (say : that 
the children, etc.), because they had been so diligent. 

8. Let us hope that it may not rain, for we have no umbrel- 
las. 9. I hoped that you had the money, because I have 
none. 10. The children breakfast very early that they may 
be in [the] ' school in time. 1 1 . This scholar works quickly, 
not because he is diligent, but that he may get done. 1 2 . Let 

' Words to be supplied in translation are enclosed thus [ ]. 
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us go home now, it is getting late. 13. So be it. 14. Let 
us go into the garden, it is cool there. 15. Be glad that it is 
not raining, for we have forgotten our umbrellas. 16. The 
boy threw his book on the table and said : " It is getting late, 
now let's go to bed." 17. The teacher allowed the boy to go 
(see 7), that he might-see his father, who was ill. 18. Be 
(fcib) quiet, children ! that your poor father may-sleep. 



LESSON XVIIL 



COMPOUND SUBJUNCTIVE FORMS. 

178. The compound forms of the subjunctive are 
formed as in the indicative, with the corresponding sub- 
junctive parts of the auxiliaries. Thus (§123): 

(a) The perfect subjunctive : 



\6i l^abe \ gc^abt 


i^ fet \ gcttjcfcu 


bu l^abcft > gctobt 


bu fcift > gcworbeu 


er l^abe ) gcfct)cn 


er fei ) gefanbct 


etc. etc. 


etc. etc. 


(b) The pluperfect subjunctive : 




t(^ ^(itte ) ge^Qbt 


i^ marc \ gcttjcfen 


bu tiatteft gctobt 


bu njdrcft > gcttjorbcn 


cr ^attc gcfcl^cn 


er ttJttrc ) getanbct 


etc. etc. 


etc. etc. 


(c) The future subjunctive: 




\i) toerbc \ ^abcn 


(fein 


bu ttjcrbcft > lobcn 


or } merbcn 


er merbc ) fel^cn 


( lanben 


etc. etc. 


etc. 
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(d) The future perfect subjunctive (§114): 

xi) n)crbc \ gel^abt l^abcn ( c^cipcfcn fcin 

bu njerbcft >- gclobt ^abcn or ) gciporben [cin 
cr ttjcrbe ) gcfel^cn l^abctt ( gefanbet [cin 

etc. etc. etc. 



Some Uses of the Subjunctive (continued). 
The Indirect Subjunctive. 

179. The subjunctive, dependent on a verb of saying 
or thinkings expressed or implied, is used to express a 
statement as alleged or viewed by another — hence not 
directly affirmed. This is called the indirect subjunctive 
(or subjunctive of indirect statement), 

(a) In such case the tense of the subjunctive is usually 
the same as the indicative tense would be in the direct 
statement. As : er fagte, ba^ [ein ^err franf fei, ke said 
that his master was sick (direct : mein §err ift !ranf) ; er 
fc^rieb, ba& er ein ^au§ getauft ^abe, he wrote that he had 
bought a house (direct : id^ f)abe ein ^au^ gefauft). 

(b) But, in general, subjunctive forms are avoided that 
are identical with the indicative. (See Remark, §176.) 
As: er meinte, ba§ id) ®elb genug tjatte (not l)Qbe), he 
thought that I had money enough; er fagte, bafe tt)ir )d)on 
genug bejat)lt l)atten (not ^aben), he thought that we had 
already paid enough. Further statements hereafter. 

The Unreal (Conditional) Subjunctive. 

180. The subjunctive is used in both members of an 
unreal condition — that is, of a condition stated as con- 
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trary to fact — the past subjunctive here expressing 
present time, the pluperfect subjunctive past time. As: 

{a) cr njarc jefet rei^, menn cr fparfam toare — njcnn 
cr fparfam fletDcfen toftre, he would now be rich if he were 
— if he had been — economical; er \jtX\t falfc^ flcfprot^en^ 
iDCnn cr ba« flCfagt l^dttc, he would have spoken falsely if 
he had said that. 

(B) If the dependent clause precedes, the construction 
is as §163, ^. As : njenn cr fparfam toarc, [0 njcirc cr jcfet 
rcid^; mcnn cr ba« gefagt ^dttc, fo l^dttc cr fatfd^ gcfproc^cn* 

Note. — Similarly, an unreal wish (contrary to fact). As : Id) iDlln* 
fd^e, er iDOre l^ler, / wish he were here (but he is not). Further state- 
ment hereafter. 



Condensed Dependent Clauses — Word-Order. 

181. It has been seen (§153) that dependent clauses, 
introduced by a subordinating connective, always have 
the transposed order. But sometimes the connective is 
omitted, and the word-order modified, as follows : 

[a) In an objective noun-clause, following a verb of 
saying or thinking^ the connective ba^, that^ is often 
omitted (as in English), and the order is then as in prin- 
cipal sentences. Thus : Normal: cr fagtc, fcttt §crr fct 
tlic^t gU §aufc^ he said his master was not at home. In- 
verted: cr fafltc, l^cutc fci fciti §crr ni^t 3U C^aufc, he 
said to-day y etc. Note the comma in German. 

{b) In a conditional clause, when ttjcnn, if (or ob^ 
whether) is omitted, the word-order is inverted (as also 
in English). As : cr iDcirc jcfet rctd), tDfirc cr fparfant — 
or fparfam gcttJCfcn, he would now be rich^ were he — or 
had he been economical. Or with condition preceding : 
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to&vt cr f parfatn — fparfam gcmefen — f o to&xt er Jcftt rct^, 
were he — had he been — economical^ he would now be rich, 

if) This form is especially frequent with preceding ate, 
as (ate ttjcnn, ate ob, as if). As : cr ferric, ate toSrc cr 
t)CrrU(ft, he screamed as if he were crazy (== ate iPentl cr 
Dcrriidt njttrc). 

(^/) But the relative connective is never omitted (as 
sometimes in English). As : the man I saw, bcr SWatlTl, 
ben (metc^cn) ic^ fal^. 

For frequent omission of the auxiliary fjaben or fein in 
transposed order, see §282. 

Vocabulary. 

tierftireii^ett, tierftiraii^, tierftiro' 06 (sub. conj.), whether, if 

iJB^tXif to promise. baritt, in it, thereift. 

befommett^ befam^ befontmett, to attbet^ other. [row. 

get, receive. iibermorgett, day after to-mor- 

meinett, to think, mean. \^^% already. 

befitfi^ett, to visit. rei^lt, right, very. 

ber 93efitii^, the visit. \^^% ^^Ifi adv. even. 

gum Sefttfi^r on a visit. )mxii\% really. 

bev (Settt^ the cent. atteitt^ alone. 

fiei^ger, more diligent. ^ttHq, fnished, ready, done. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. ©ttte, fagen @ie bent S^nciber, bag er t)Crfprocl^cn 
pttc, ben aiod ^eute fertig gu ^aben. 2. ©agen ®ie auc^, 
bag i^ felnen anberen 9?o(f l^atte. 3. !Der ©^netber fagt, 
bag ber SStod ntc^t fertig fci; cr t)abe ntd^t bie 3ett gel^abt, 
meil er fo Diet ju maclien ge^abt ^iit. 4; gr [agt, er toerbe 
ben 9iod morgen fd^iden. 5. ®agen @ie bem aWanne, baf 
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morgcn ju fp8t fci. — 6. a33a« fc^ricb 3'^r ©ruber? (gr 
«fcf|ricb, ba§ cr nid^t gelommen fci, wcif cr cinen aftcn grcunb 
jum Sdt\n6) gc^abt l^abc, 7. SBir gfaubtctt, bag ®ic fd^on 
cinen ©rief t)on ^l^rent 3}ater gel^abt l^dtten. — 3'*^, id^ ^abe 
etnen Srief belommen, abcr er fij^reibt nid^t, ob er t)eute ober 
morgen lomnten merbe, 8. !Der ©dottier meinte, bag er bte 
arbcit gut gemac^t fi&tte, abcr ber Scorer metntc, bag bic 
arbeit red^t fd^tec^t milrc. 9. Qdf mttnf^e, t^ ^fttte ba« ®etb, 
abcr ic^ l^abe f etnen (S,tnt 10, aSftre metn 3}atcr ba gcme* 
fen, fo iparc atte^ gut gemefen. 11. Sitte, fagen @ie ^crm 
©c^mibt, idf tftme morgcn, menn e« fc^iJne^ aSJetter tplirc. 
12. ^err ©c^mibt fagt, er fei morgcn ntd^t ;iu §aufe, abcr 
ttbermorgen bleibe er gu ^aufe. 13. 2Reine ©c^mefter f^reibt, 
bag il^r 3Rann ein neue« $au« gefauft l^abe, abcr fie wol^n^ 
ten no^ ni^t barin, meif e« nod^ nic^t fertig njftre. 14. SBdre 
ber ^abe fleigigcr getoefcn, fo l)atte cr mel^r getemt, meint 
ber Sel^rer. 15. ©tdnbe er felbft l^ier, fo fprSc^en ©ie nic^t 
fo. 16. Qd) ginge felbft, l^fttte id^ bie 3eit, abcr ic^ l^abc 
wirfiic^ felnc ^tit IT. !J)er SDiann fagt, bag er Irani fei, 
aber id) gtaubc, er ift gang mo^t. 18. gr fragte ben iungen 
STOann, ob er SBaffer ober SBein trinle. 



Oral Exercise. 

I. Change following indirect speech to direct speech: 

1. !J)er ©chiller fagt, bag bie Slufgabe nic^t fertig fei, er 
^abe nid^t bie ^t\\ gel^abt. 

2. gr fragte mic^, ob id^ morgen iSme. 

3. ©er STOann fagt, e^ fei gu fpftt unb cr l^abe leine 3^it 
mel^r. 
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4. 3Kcin ©ruber fc^reibt, er l^abe ein ©au« gelauft^ toct 
d^ce fe^r f^ott unb grog fei. 

5. @ein 2?ater fagtc, wir famcn ju [pat nac^ bcm Sal^n^of, 

II. Change following direct speech to indirect : 

L gr fragte mid^: „®inb ®te gcftem ju ©aufc gcwcfcn?" 

2. 1)er Stiabc fagtc : „3d^ l^abc bie Slufgabe fctbft gcmad^t." 

3. Die aWutter fagte ju il)rer SCod^tcr: „^i) l^abc l^cutc 
cittctt Sricf t)om 95ater bcfommen.'' 

4:. 3(^ fagtc : ^ajjeitt ©ruber ift tiid^t l^icr, cr ift in ?Rctt) 
9)orI/' 

5. !Der ge^rer fragt; ,,®o ift aWaj?" 



Written Exercise. 

I. The shoemaker says that your shoes are not ready. 
2. He says he will send them to-morrow. 3. The boy said 
that he had written the exercise, but that he had forgotten to 
learn the lesson. 4. My friend writes that he has received 
my letter. 5. He does not write whether he had been in 
Berlin or not. 6. I always thought that you had been in 
Germany, you talk German so well (gut). 7. He really thinks 
that I have money, and I wish it were true. 8. She says she 
has lost the money [ ] you gave her. 9. She would be rich 
if she had not lost her money. 10. The girl would be done 
with her work, if she had been more diligent. 11. If I had 
been there, I should not have said that. 12. The man said 
his master was not at home, because he thought that he had 
gone out. 13. Had he been at home, I should have seen 
him. 14. The book I bought was not so dear. 15. The 
man I saw was an old man. 16. Were he here, all (ttUed) 
would be well! 17. I wish you had been there. 
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LESSON XIX. 

THE CONDITIONAL. 

182. The compound subjunctive formed with the past 
subjunctive of merben, being used mostly in conditional 
sentences, is generally called the conditional — present or 
perfect. Thus: 

{a) The present conditional X 

ic^ tottrbc \ l^abcn or fein, I should have or be 

bu tt)ilrbcft > lobcti tocrbcn, 

cr ttjilrbe ) fel^cn tanbcn, he would have or be 
etc. etc. etc. 

{V) The perfect conditional: 

tc^ iDtirbe ) gcl^abt l^aben or getoefen fcin, / should have 

bu ttjilrbeft > gclobt l^aben gciDorbcn fein, had or been 

cr ttjilrbc ) gefcl^ctt l^aben gelanbet f ein, he would have 
etc. etc. etc. had or been, ^Xc. 

Note. — Observe that here tofirbe corresponds to both should and 
would, expressing simple condition (as njcrbc, §114); while the modal 
uses, in both cases, are otherwise expressed (hereafter). 

Use of the Conditional. 

183. The conditional may take the place of the sub- 
junctive in the principal member (apocbsis) of a condi- 
tional sentence : 

(a) So, especially in order to avoid the use of a sub- 
junctive form identical with the indicative. As: xi) 
tt)ilrbc i^m tiic^t glaubcn, toenn cr ba^ fagte; or wenn cr 
ba« fagtc^ fo tottrbc ic^ i^m tiid^t glaubcn — where glaubtc 
would be an ambiguous form. 
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(d) Also, when there is especial reference to the future. 
As : tt)ir mUrbctt morgcn ntd^t ^icr fctn, totnn cr gurild - 
Icimc, we should not be here to-morrow^ if he should return. 

Note. — i. Observe that the present conditional corresponds to the 
past (preterit) subjunctive ; the perfect conditional to the pluperfect sub- 
junctive — also that the conditional stands only in the /n'«^/^a/ member 
(apodosis) of the conditional sentence. 

2. Also, that the conditional is itself a form of the subjunctive. 
Further statements will be added hereafter. 



Vowel-Chan^ins Weak (<< Mixed ") Verbs. 

184. The following weak verbs change e to a in past 
indicative and perfect participle : 



{d) INFINITIVE. PAST. 

brcttttcn, to bum branntc 

lennctt, to know fannte 
ncttttcn, to name, call tiatllttc 

rcttttcn, to run rotitttc 

fenbeti, to send fanbte 

toenben, to turn wanbte 



PERF. PART. PAST SUB J. 



gebrannt 

gefannt 

gcnatittt 

gcrannt 

gcfanbt 

getDanbt 



brctttttc 

fCtttttC 

ttcntitc 
rcnntc 
fcnbete 
tDenbcte 



NoTK. — @enben and tuenbcn occur as regular (like rcbcn), usually in 
archaic style. 

{p) The following also change ending of the stem (as 
in English) and form past subjunctive as in strong verbs : 



INFINITIVE. PAST. 

bringen, to bring brad^tc 

bcttlen, to think ba^te 



PERF. PART. PAST SUBJ. 



gcbrac^t 
gebad^t 



brttd^tc 
bcic^te 



Note. — i. Note that all these verbs have n (nil, nb, ng, n!) in the 
stem-ending. 

2. These are sometimes called mixed verbs ; but the vowel change is 
not of the same nature as in strong verbs. Compare English telly toldy etc 
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The Irregular Verb inn, to do. 

185. Xun, to doy omits e before all endings except in 
the subjunctive, and has irregular (reduplicated) past 
(like did). Thus : 

INFIN. PAST. P. PART. P. SUBJ. 

tun tat gctan tdte 

Pres, Indie, tue, tuft, tUt ; //. tun, tUt, tUtl 

Fres, Subj, tue, tueft, tue ; //. tuen, tuet, tucn 
ImperaL tUC tUt 

Note. — i. 2^un is contracted for tucn. The past tot is formed by 
reduplication, like English did, 

2. Familiarly, tun is sometimes used as auxiliary; as, bQ9 tue i^ nt^t 
glauben, that I do not believe ; and the dialect form tSt is then often used 
for tat in the past. 

Vocabulary. 

eirfetttten, to recognize. V^^% twelve. 

bad Xl^ea'ter, the theatre, tiierael^tt, fourteen. 

itid Xl^eater gel^ett, to go to the frill^er, earlier, formerly, 

theatre. il^m (dat.), him, to him. 

bad Siflef , -5, the ticket. t^tt (ace), him. 

ber 3ttttge, -n, the boy, trocfen, dry. 

ber Setter, — , the cousin (male), ftolj, proud. 

bie (Eoitfi'tte, the cousin (female), barum', therefore for that reason, 

bad ^olj, 'cr, the wood. pr Sii^itte, to school. 

ber ^tamattf, -en, the diamond, morgenfriil^, to-morrow morning. 

b0fi^, yet, after all. tool^I, well (of health). 



Reading; Exercise. 

1. §err ©c^mibt ttjiirbe un^ morgcn abenb befud^eti, ttjenn 
er ni(^t fc^on morgen frtt^ tiad^ 9?ett) 9)or! rciftc. 2. SBir 
wttrbcn aber bod^ nid^t ju §aufe fcin, benn n^ir gd^cn mor* 
gen abenb in« J^eater. 3. ®e^cn @ie aud^, §crr aWe^er? 
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— Qi) wiirbc gem gc^cn, abcr meine grau tft nxd)t ido^I. 
4. 2Bir iDurben aud^ :©ittet« gefauft l^abcn, abcr aUc toaren 
fd^ott t)crfauft. 5. aWeiti Dtifet fanbtc un^ brei S3iQct«; 
SSetter grife brac^te fie un^ ^cutc tnorgcn, ate cr jur (gc^ulc 
gitig, 6. I)er ormc 3^uttge mar fo gcrannt, tocit cr bac^te, 
er iDiirbc ju fpttt jur @c^ulc fotnmcn. 1, ^tnntn ®ie utifc* 
rctt 33ettcr ^'^rife? 3^^ i^ ^tibc ben -S^ingen t)or cincm ^al^rc 
in 3^^^^^ ©tiufc gefcl^ett. 8. (Sic tpiirben nid^t bcnfen, bag 
ber 3^unge tiur jtt)b(f ^fa^re ait ift ; cr ift fo gro§. 9. SBir 
nannten iijn fritter grifecficn, abcr cr ift ic^t jo gro§, ba§ 
tpir i^n gri^ tiennen. 10. Qi) ^abe immcr gcbac^t, ba§ cr 
fd^ott t)icrjc]^tt Qafixt alt fci. — 11. ©a^ §oIj n^Urbc brcnncn, 
iDcnn c^ nic^t fo tia^ ware; gcftcm ijat c« gut gcbrannt, 
iDcil c« trodtcn mar. 12. ©iirbcn ®ic ba^ ©au« gclauft 
^abcn, tt)cnn c^ bittigcr gciDcfen iDiirc? 9?cin, ic^ l^ttttc ba^ 
^au« nid^t gcfauft, bcnn c^ ift nic^t gut gcbaut. 13. ^SBcr 
l^ot ba^ gctau?'' fragtc bcr gcl^rcr. — n^d),** fagtc bcr flcinc 
Ouuge, „abcr ic^ tuc c^ nid^t wiebcr." 14. aWctn SBater 
tpUrbc c^ tuu, iDcnu cr bic ^dt l^ttttc, abcr cr gc^t ^cutc 
abcnb au« unb c^ miirbc ju fpat tpcrbcn. 15. SBiirbe bcr 
©deter bad ©rot fritter fcuben, wcnn loir fritter frti^ftitdten? 
Qa, ba« tate er gcru (or, ba« toiirbc cr gem tun). 16. Wtan 
idijtt toirflic^, bcr 9Rantt l^iittc Icin ®etb, locnn man i^n 
fprcd^cn ^5rt. IT. @ic lourbcn cd nid^t gcbad^t l^obcn, tt)cnn 
®ic fcittc grau gcftcm im Il^catcr mit il^rcn ^Ciamantcti 
gcfel^cn fatten. 

Oral Exercise. 

J\ Change following subjunctive verb-forms in the principal 
member of the sentence into conditional forms (see §183) : 
1. 3fd^ ^dttc bad ®elb, menu cr bcja^It ^dttc. 
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2. gr ttmrc l^icr, totnn er bie 3^^^ l^iittc. 

3. ®tc tatc e^, tt)cnn x^ fie (her) bittc. 

4. 5Der ©d^nciber I)cltte ben SRod gebrad^t, tpenn er t^n 
fertig ge^abt ff&ttt, 

II, Change following conditionals into subjunctive forms : 

1. 3c^ tt)Urbe gel^eti, ttjenn id^ 3^** ysjMit. 

2. (gr tt)Urbe lommen, toenn id^ i^n bitte. 

3. SBilvben @ie il)m ein Sillet gefanbt ^aben^ toenn ®ie 
jtt)ei gel^abt fatten? 

4. 3Weine 3Rutter tpUvbe e^ tiid^t gebac^t ^aben, ttjenn rnetn 
SSater e« tiid^t felbft gefagt tittttc. 

Written Exercise. 

I. If I were not going to New York to-morrow I should 
buy two theatre tickets. 2. I should have sent Mr. Smith 
the tickets, if he were not in New York. 3. Mrs. Smith 
would gladly go, if she were well. 4. Would you have sent 
Mrs. Smith a ticket if you had bought more ? No, I should 
have sent the ticket to (an) Miss Smith. 5. Miss Smith 
would not go without her mother, and her mother would not 
go without Mr. Smith. 6. What should we have done, if we 
had not bought our tickets yesterday ? We should not have 
gone to the theatre, for all the tickets were already sold this 
morning. 7. Fritz would have come late to school to-day, if 
he had not run. 8. Do you know my cousin Emma ? Yes, 
I knew your cousin when she was a little girl. 9. My cousin 
Emma would have gone to Germany, if her mother had not 
been so ill. 10. The wood burnt very well because it was 
dry ; if it had been wet it would not have burnt so well. 1 1, I 
think he would have "brought or sent the money if he had had 
it. 12. We called the little boy " Fritzchen " because he was 
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so small, but he said proudly : " I am Fritz, not Fritzchen." 
13. One would really think we had done nothing, but we have 
worked very diligently. 14, My cousin would have bought 
the book, if he had had the money. 15. Our cousin Marie 
brought my mother the book because she thought that she 
had not read it. 16. I knew Mr. Smith formerly, but I 
should not have recognized him, and he did not recognize me. 



LESSON XX. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

186. In general, adjectives a^e compared by inflection, 
without regard (as in English) to the number of syllables. 

The comparative adds -er; the superlative -(e)ft. 

{a) In the comparative adjectives in -e drop e; those 
in -en, -cl, -er drop e of the stem (§90). 

ip) In the superlative e is retained only after sibilants 
and -b or -t (not after -nb). As : 





POSITIVE. 


COMPARATIVE. 


SUPERLATI 


rich 


reid^ 


reid^er 


rei^ft 


fine 


f^5tt 


fd^finer 


ji^5nft 


lazy 


troge 


trftger 


tr89(e)ft 


noble 


ebel 


ebler 


ebelft 


loud 


taut 


tauter 


lautcft 


mild 


mitb 


mitber 


milbeft 


wretched 


etenb 


clenber 


elenbft 



187. (d) Most monosyllables whose vowel is a, 0, u 
(not au) modify the vowel in comparison (strong com- 
parison). As : 
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old 


alt 


alter 


Slteft 


strong 


ftort 


ftarfer 


ftarfft 


red 


rot 


rbter 


reteft 


short 


furj 


fUrjer 


Wrjeft 



{b) But there are many exceptions ; as : falfcf), false; 
\xo\)tglad; rafrf), quick; \ioii, proud ; toU, mad; t)on,/«//, 
and others. The respective forms should be noted as 
they occur. The strong form is always marked in dic- 
tionaries. 

188. (a) The following are irregular : 

great gro^ grC^er grfigt 

AigA tjod^ ^d^er ^^ft(§9o,^) 

nigAy near tia^ ttCl{)Cr vMj\i 

{b) And, with merely attributed forms (from different 
stems : 

good gut beffer bcft 

much t)iet mel^r tncift 

little njcnig tninbcr minbeft, but also regular : 
iDCttiger lucnigft 

{c) The comparatives mel^r, tueniger are uninflected. 

189. Comparatives and superlatives inflect like simple 
adjectives. As : ein reid^erer 9Wann, a richer man ; ber 
reid^fte aWann; reid^ere SKfinner, richer men; mein liebfter 
greunb ; ber altere ©ruber ift reid)er ate ber jiingere, etc. 

Note. — Observe that the ending -cr may be simply inflectional, or 
comparative, or both — as in these examples. 

190. Some words have comparative form, without 
strictly comparative sense. Such are : 
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{a) From mc^r, more : me^rerc (pL), several 
" tx\i, first: )^tx tx\itxt, the former 
" \t%i, last: bcr Ic^tcrc, the latter 

{d) Some words expressing relative position, which 
then form superlatives. As : 
bcr obcrc, the upper bcr obcrftC, the uppermost 
bcr Utttcrc, the under bcr Uttterftc, the undermost 
bcr inncrc, the inner bcr inncrftc, the inmost 
etc. etc. 

— derived from prepositions or adverbs. 

The Predicate Superlative. 

191. (d) Instead of the uninflected adjective (§72), a 
superlative predicate is usually expressed by am (= an 
bem) with the dative (= at the). As : 3m SBinter finb bic 
Sage am fflrjcften, unb bie SRSc^te am langften, the days are 
shortest (literally at the shortest), 

{b) But if a noun is understood, or the superlative is 
definitely limited, the regular superlative is used, with 
the definite article. As, biefer ^obt ift ber altefte (Knobe) ; 
im SBinter finb bie SWac^te bie Ifingften be^ gangen 3a^re^, the 
longest of the whole year. 

Note. — The first form {a) is really adverbial, comparing different 
conditions. Yet it is often used where {b) would be more accurate. 

Syntax of Comparison. 

192. {fi) Thauy after a comparative, is ate : cr ift alter 
ate tc^, he is older than I, 

(p) As , , , asv& (eben)fo . . . h)ie ; after a negative, usu- 
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ally f . . . ate. As : ci ift ebenfo alt tt)ie id) ; er ift nid^t fo 
alt ate x6)f Ae is as old — not as (or so) old — as I. 

Note. — ^Id and Xo'xt are sometimes interchanged, but in better 
usage, tt)tc expresses equality ; ot*, inequality > 

(c) Ofy after a superlative, may be genitive, but is usu- 
ally t)on with the dative ; as, ber befte aHer aRfinner — t)on 
alien 2Kfinnern, — of all men, 

(d) For me^r, am meiften, as auxiliaries of comparison, 
see §289. 

Note. — ©enn (= then) also occurs — though now rarely — in sense 
of than,, with a comparative. 

Absolute Comparison. 

193. The forms of comparison are sometimes used ab- 
solutely — that is, to express a degree, without actual 
comparison. As : 

(a) The comparative, meaning more than usual^ rather; 
as, cine Idngcrc SRcife, a rather long journey, 

(p) The superlative, meaning very, most; as, ba^ 
fc^5ttftC SBettcr, the most beautiful {y try beautiful) weather. 
See also §288. 

Note. — Especially in this sense the superlative often has the prefix 
atter, of all; as, cin aUcrfd^bnper 2^00, a most beautiful day. 

Vocabulary. 

Me 0effi^liitfteY (pL), the brothers ^a» SBert, -e, the work, deed. 

and sisters. bie 9{eife, the journey. 

bet ^eg, -C, the road, way. bad ^Ificf, the luck, happiness. 

ble SMaffe, -n, the class. ber S^aitm, *e, the tree. 

bie Section^ -ett, the lesson. ^ettttflillia'ltteit, Pennsylvania. 
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leife, soft^ low. fi^toifir certain, certainly, 

ling, *er, clever, wise. ^MW^^ happy. 

jmig, *er, young. ftarf, Hx, strong, stout. 

Reading^ Exercise. 

1. %x\%, bift bu iltter obcr iiingcr afe bcinc ©c^tocftcr 
gnttna? ^i) bin cin 3a{)r filter at« metne (gd^wcfter, abcr 
fie ift ebenfo gro^ tpie \i). 2. 9Keitt ©ruber ^arl ift aber 
eitt 3Q{)r alter ate ic^, abcr id^ bin ftarfer ate er. 3. @r ift 
ber aitefte t)Ott meinen ©efc^tpiftern unb aud^ ber Milgfte. 
4. 3(1^ l^obe eine jUngere ©c^tpefter ate (gmtna. 6, ^arl ift 
in ber oberfteti S'laffe in unferer ©c^ule, f$rife ift aber in ber 
unterften* 6, ®arl ift ber befte ©c^UIer in ber ©d^ule unb 
grife t)ieHeid^t ber fd^Ied^tefte, 8. !j)er erftere l^at feine 2luf* 
gabe am beften gema^t, ber te^tere am fd^tec^teften. 8. ?Run, 
i^rife ift nod^ fe^r jung; H)enn er (itter wirb, wirb er HUger 
unb flei^iger toerben. — ^a, aber t)ieCeic^t aud^ noc^ trttger! 
9, §err Sraun ift ber reid^fte aWann in ber ©tabt unb er 
^at ba« grfifete ©au«. 10. S)ie fd^bnften ©ilufer finb nidbt 
immer bie beften, unb auc^ nid^t immer bie teuerften. 11. ^c^ 
l^abe ttjenige Silver gelefen, bie beffer gefc^rieben finb ate 
biefe«. 12. !IDer ncic^fte SBeg ift nid^t immer ber befte. 
13. !IDer 3Sater tear ber ebelfte unb befte afler 9Kanner; in 
SBorten unb in SBerfen tat er ®ute^, aber ber ©o^n ift nic^t 
h)ie ber 95ater; ber erftere l^atte Diele greunbe, ber lefetere 
^at nur menige. 14. 3Kein f^reunb mad^te eine Kngere JRetfe 
burd^ ^ennf^lDanien unb l^atte ba« f^bnfte SBetter. 15. gr 
l^atte me^r ©lUd ate id^, benn id^ l^atte mel^r 9tegen ate 
©onnenfd^ein, ate ic^ ba tear. 16. !iDer ^ol^e S3aum in un^ 
ferem ®arten ift l)5]^er ate atte ©Sume in ber ®tra§e, @r 
ift ber l^bd^fte :©aum in ber ganjen ®tabt, glaube ic^. 
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It is understood that the materials of the exercises are contin- 
uously used in oral question and answer^ as teachers may direct. 

Written Exercise. 

I. My eldest brother is the most diligent boy in his class; 
his exercises are always the best. 2. He is certainly more 
diligent than you are, for your exercises are often the worst. 
3. He is older and cleverer than I am, but I am just as big 
as he. 4. This road is the shortest, but not the best ; the 
longer road is better. 5. Mr. Smith is the richest man in the 
town, but not the happiest. 6. She wrote her exercise quick- 
est, but not best ; her younger brother has the best exercise. 

7. He wrote a rather long letter to his elder sister, but she 
did not get his letter. 8. Speak louder, Fritz ; at home you 
speak loudest, but here in school you speak too low. 

8. Hans is the laziest of all the boys. 10. My cousin ran 
quickly home, but I ran quicker. 11. Our nearest neighbor 
has the biggest garden, but we have the finest trees. 12. In 
summer the days are shortest, in winter longest. 13. To-day 
is the coldest day of the year. 14. We had the most beauti- 
ful weather on our journey and it was not so warm as here in 
the town. 15. He is my oldest and dearest friend. 16. My 
father is as old as your father, but my mother is not as old 
as your mother. 



LESSON XXI. 

THE MODAL VERBS (AUXILIARIES OF MOOD). 

194. The so-called modal verbs present special peculi- 
arities : 

{a) An umlaut in the infinitive is dropped in past in- 
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dicative and perfect participle, but is resumed in past 
subjunctive. 

(d) The present indicative is like the past tense of a 
strong verb (§149). Hence these are sometimes called 
preterH'present verbs. 

{c) SnSgen changes 9 to c^ in past tense and perfect 
participle. 

(</) @o(Ien^ tDoQen retain unmodified in past subjunc- 
tive. 

(e) Only kooKett has an imperative. 

195. Other parts are regular and complete (though 
the corresponding verbs are defective in English). Thus : 



INFIN. 

bUrfen, may 
Knnctt, can 
mfigcn, may 
milffcn, must 
foHctt, shall 
motlctt, will 



PAST. 

burftc 

lonntc 

mod^tc 

mu^te 

foOtc 

tpoCtc 



PERF. PART. PAST SUBJ. 



fleburft 

flclonnt 

gemoc^t 

flcmufet 

flefoCt 

gekoodt 



btirftc 

Wntitc 

miJc^tc 

mu§tc 

foMtc 

moQtc 



PRESENT INDICATIVE. 



ic^ barf 
bu barfft 
cr barf 
ttjir bUrfcn 
i^r bttrft 
fie bilrfcti 

ic^ barfc 



latin mag 
lannft tnagft 
fann mag 



Tnu§ 

mu§t 

tnu§ 



foil 

fottft 

foH 



toitt 

ttjiCft 

toitt 



Wnncn m^gcn miiffcn fottcn ttjollcn 

Knnt xcCt^i mu§t foCt woUt 

Ifitttien mbgeti miiffcn foUen ttJoUcn 

PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Knnc ntbflc milffc folic tooOe 



IMPERATIVE. 



tooQe 
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The compound parts are formed regularly ;' as : 

Perfect: \6) l^abe geburft, gcfonnt, gemo^t, etc. 

Pluperfect: \i) l^atte flcbutft, gcfottut, gcmod^t, etc. 

Futiire : ic^ toerbc bilrf en, Mnneti, mfigcn, etc. 

Conditional: \6) tt)Urbe bUrfeti, Idtineti, tnSgcn, etc. 

Future Perfect: id) iDcrbe gcburft ^abcti, gefotittt ^abcn, etc. 
Conditional Perfect: ic^ tt)ttrbc fleburft ^abctt, gcfottttt l^abett, etc. 

196. Nearly like the modal verbs is also tDiffen, to know. 

INFIN. PAST. P. PART. P. SUBJ. 

Thus: toiffen tpu^te getDugt milfte; and 

in present indie, ic^ tt)ei§ tt)iv iDiffett 
bu njctgt il^r tt)i§t 
er toetg fie toiffen 

Note. — Stiffen must be distinguished from fennen (§185). ^cnncn 
expresses what is known or recognized by the senses — hence usually of 
persons and things ; njtffcit, what is known by the understanding, or is 
mental property — hence usually oifacis^ statements^ etc. As : l(^ lenne 
ben aj?ann, abcr t(^ xot\% nld)t, njo cr ujol^nt, -where he lives \ Id^ fcnnc bo8 

?icb, abcr id) Weig C8 nt^t, / </.£» «^/ know it by heart. Slffen also means 
to know how {to). 

Some Uses of the Modal Verbs. 

197. The modal verbs — called also modal auxiliaries 
or auxiliaries of mood — have more complete forms than 
in English. Hence : 

{a) The German modal must often be translated by 
paraphrase; as, ic^ mugte, I had to ; i^ mcrbc Ulilffett, / 
shall have to, etc. 

(b) The forms are also more specific ; as, Icould{yizs 
able), \ij lonntc ; / could (should be able), td^ Wntlte 
(subjunctive), etc. 
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Note. — Hence care must be taken to avoid ambiguity in English. 
The sense may always be made clear by paraphrase (as above). 

198. The modal auxiliaries govern, as in English, the 
simple infinitive ; as, id^ muJ5 ge^en ; er tann ni6)t fommen, 
etc. 

(a) The modal infinitive stands after a dependent in- 
finitive ; as, er toirb nicftt tommcti ttJuncti, Ae will not be 
able to come, 

(J?) But often a modal verb is used without dependent 
infinitive, especially when a verb of motion is implied ; 
as, cr fonntc nic^t ^erau«, he could not get out; bu follft in 
bcine Sammcr, you shall go into your room. And some- 
times with the force of independent verbs ; as : cr fann 
nid^t gnglifd^, he does not know English ; tt)a« fott ba« ? 
what does that mean ? ber 30?ettfd^ mu§ ttid^t miiffcn, a 
man must not be compelled, 

199. In the perfect tenses the modal perfect participle, 
when combined with a dependent infinitive, itself takes 
the form of an infinitive (position as §198, a). As : er 
l)at narf) ^aufe ge^en mfiffen, he has had to go home (instead 
of \)o\. , . , gemufet). @r l^atte bie Strbeit nic^t tun fflnnen, 
he had not been able to do the work (instead of ^al . . . ge* 
fount). 

Note. — This usage requires special attention. The form was orig- 
inally a strong participle ; at present it appears as an example of attrac- 
tion to the form of the preceding infinitive. 

200. In transposed clauses, when two infinitive forms 
stand together, the dependent auxiliary will stand before 
both — not, as usual, at the end of the sentence. As : 
id) njeiB, bafe er nad^ ^aufe \fx\, gel^en muffen, / know that he 
has had to go home ; id) tuufete, bafe er bie Slrbeit nid^t l^atte 
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tun tbnntn, I knew that he had not been able to do the 
work ; cr fagt, bafe cr Ijcute nidjt mirb !ommcn ffinncn, he 
says that he will not be able to come to-day. 



Vocabulary. 

ber @ll^(fiffe(^ — , the key, xiJB^ btttf, Imay^ am permitted 

bie 9Re(obie', -tt, the tune, met- {to), 

ody, \Sb^ barf ttiil^t^ / must not, am not 

fil^Uefiett, \S^\l% gefii^loffett^ to allowed to. 

lock, to shut, \iS^ fattn, / can^ am able {to), 

%tttWf in (towards the speaker). know, 

l^itteitt', in (away from the speak- iil^ mag^ I may {possibly), I like 

er). {to). 

melt ttott, far from. xiSa^ wx% I must, have to, am 

ge)0i|, (for) certain. obliged to. 

loetttt . . * aitfl^^ even if MSb^ fott, / shall, am to. 

WSb^ ! Oh ! idl tuitt, / will, wish, want to 

bis (sub. conj.), until. — other senses hereafter. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. Wii^XitXi ®ic l^cutc 2lbcnb tnit tncincm 35rubcr m« 
2:]^catcr gcl^cn ? 5Rcm, id^ fann nid^t, id^ mug gu ©auf c btci* 
ben, abcr tncinc ©d^iDcftcr fann gcl^cn. — 2. SDhigt bn nun 
nad^ ©aufe gel^cn, gri|}? ^a, id^ mug, id^ barf nid^t bfei* 
ben ; mein SSater fagt, id^ foCe frUl^ nad^ ©aufe fommen, 
toeit id^ meine ©d^ufarbeit mac^en mUffe. 3. 9Bo ift gritj? 
gr l^at nad^ ©aufe gel^en muffen. 4. ©er faufe Snabe \fiX 
feine Stufgabe ntd^t fernen iDotlen, aber nun mug er, 5. 5Der 
arme 3^unge f onnte nic^t l^erau^ ; bie lUr tear gefd^foffen, unb 
fein aSater fonnte nic^t l^inein, iDcil er ben ©c^tuffel nic^t 
fmbcn fonnte, 6. gr mugte barin bfeiben, bi^ bie aWutter 
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nad^ ©aufe fam unb ben ©djlilffet fanb. — T, Q6) l)abc ©errn 
Sc^tnibt nicfit bcfuc^en fbnnen, totxl id) tnein §au^ ni(f|t l^abe 
Derlaffcn burfen, id) bin fe^r franf gelDcfen. 8. §obcn @te 
mcinen SSctter fel)cn wotlen ? ^a, id) I)abe gcmoUt, abcr nic^t 
gefonnt. 9. Sr tt)iM nic^t fommcn, er fann ganj gnt. 10. @tc 
fagtc, fie fCnnte nic^t fommen, aber id^ glanbe, fie Knnte, 
wenn fie wollte. IL Q6) woCte ba^ ®elb nid)t beja^fen, 
aber id^ ntufete, unb ®ie iDerben aud^ begal)len mUffen! 

12. @ie Knnten ba^ Oelb be3al)len, benn @ie l^aben e^, aber 
id^ fbnnte nic^t, wenn id^ aud^ mlitt, benn id^ I)abe fein«. 

13. 2Bir tt)erben nid^t gel)en fdnnen, ba« SBetter ift ju fd^fed^t. 

14. S5nnen @ie beutfd^? Qa, ein iDenig, aber id^ teme e«. 
16. 3d^ fenne ^erm @d)mibt, aber id^ weife nid^t, wo er 
n)oI)nt. 16. ^^ weife nid^t, ob id) e« madden Knnte. IT. gr 
^at getDU^t, bag er nid)t fommen Mnnte, aber er l^at t^ nic^t 
fagen iDoCen. 18. (Sr wilt immer fingen, aber er fann nid^t. 

Written Exercise. 

I . My sister cannot go to school to-day ; the doctor says 
she must stay at home to-day and to-morrow. 2. She wanted 
to go, but she could not. 3. " May I go, Mother ? " said 
Hans, and the mother answered : ** You may go, Hans, but 
you must not go far from the house." — 4. My father could 
not go, because he had no time. 5. I had to walk very fast, 
because it was late. 6. This boy will have to work, if he 
wants to learn German. 7. I could not come yesterday but 
I could come to-morrow. 8. My friend will not be able to 
be there. 9. He could not get out and I could not get in. 
10. Do you know much German? No, but I have-to learn 
it. II. My brother wanted to do it, but he could not. 
12. My mother has not been able to write a letter, she has 
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had no time. 13. I did not know that he had been obliged 
to go to New York. 14. I do not like that man and I do not 
want to know him. 15. The children want to go into the 
garden ; may they go ? 16. Can you come this evening ? I 
may perhaps come, I cannot say for certain. 17. I know 
the man-and I know where he lives. 18. We can do it, but 
we won't. 

LESSON XXII. 
MODAL USES {continued), 

201. {a) In consequence of defect of form in English, 
the peffect tense of a modal verb is expressed by have 
with the following infinitive — that is, by the perfect in- 
finitive. As : er t|at fruf)er fc^reibcn Iflnncn, he could have 
written sooner; er t)at nid^t frii^er fommen fSnnen, he could 
not have come (he has not been able to come, etc.). 

{b) For the same reason, the German modal past, in 
the indicative, is often so rendered — in distinction from 
th subjunctive. As: er fonnte frutjer fd^reiben, he could 
have written (was able to write) ; but er f bnnte fd^reiben, 
he could write (would be able to write) ; er mod^te jetjn 
Sci^re alt fein, he may have been (was probably) ten years 
old; er mbd^te, etc., he might be (is probably), etc. 

Note. — In general the difficulty of the modal verbs is rather in 
English than in German, and can usually be removed by paraphrase. 

202. Phrases like could have^ should have^ of unreal 
past condition (§180) are expressed by the pluperfect sub-r 
junctive of the modal verb with the present infinitive. 
As : he could have come, cv fjcitte fommen fSnnen (would 
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have been able — - but did not) ; he should not have done 
that (but he did), cr \!jlAit bag nid^t tun foKen, etc. 

Further statements concerning the modal verbs will 
be made hereafter. 

The Causative Auxiliary £ajfett» 

203. The verb laffcn (KeBr gelaffen), to let, make or cause 
(to do or to be done) nearly resembles, in some uses, the 
modal verbs — hence called the causative auxiliary, 

(a) It takes the modal construction with an infinitive 
(§198). As : er Iie§ bag ^ferb faufen ; cr ijat bag ^fcrb 
taufen taffen, he has let (made) the horse run (§199). 

ip) If the subject of the infinitive is omitted or indefi- 
nite, the infinitive acquires a passive sense and construc- 
tion — English passive participle. As : id^ X\t% cittctl 
53ricf fd^reibcn, I had a letter written ; id^ l^abc einen 35rief 
Don meinem ©ol^ne fc^rciben taffen (not gclaffcn), I have 
had a letter written by my son. 

Note. — Primarily : I made (some one) write : but the use of t)OU, 
by^ shows that the form is now felt as passive. 

if) 8affen is often used as a substitute for the impera- 
tive subjunctive. As: fa§t un^ gel)en (for gc^cn wir), 
let us go; fag il^n fagen, tt)a^ er tt)ill, let him say what he 
will 

204. Like laffen and the modals are also construed, 
with an infinitive, a few other verbs : the sense verbs, 
tjdrcn, to hear: fef|en, to see ; (more rarely) ffitjtcn, to feel; 
also, l^cifeen, to bid; f)elfen, to help ; lel^ren, to teach \ tcr* 
ncn, to learn; madden, to make (cause). As : id^ l^abc fie 
oft fingen l^6ren, / have often heard her sing ; er f)at mir 
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fc^rcibcn f)clfen, he has helped me write; \^ ^abc if)n tteuHc^ 
fcnnen lerncn, I have lately become acquainted with (learned 
to know) him. 

205. Especially l^firen and fet)en admit the passive sense 
of the infinitive, with omitted subject. As : ic^ l^abc bai8 
Sicb oft [ingcn l^dren, / have often heard the song sung; 
ba^ I)abc id| t)on meinem SBater fagcn f)5rcn, / have heard 
that said by myfathej^; ic^ fal^ baiS $Pfcrb tStcn, I saw the 
horse killed. 

Senses of the Modals. 

206. The senses of the modal verbs will be more fully 
illustrated hereafter. For the present, it may suffice to 
indicate the following leading uses : 

{a) %ix\vx — permission : may ; (negat.) : must not 

(b) ftJttttett — ability, possibility : can^ may 

(c) SRBgett — contingency : may ; wish : may ; incli- 
nation : like (to) 

{d) SRfiffett — necessity, compulsion : must, has to. 

{e) SoUett — obligation : shall; expectation : is to; 
hearsay: is said to 

(/) SBottett — intention : will; wish ; will, wants to; 
near futurity : is about to ; assertion : claims, pretends, 
confesses (to). 

Note that in some uses biirfen, fdnnen, mogcn are often 
translated alike. 

Special vocabularies are omitted hereafter. The student will find 
the needed words in the general vocabularies at the end of the book. 
The Oral Exercises, of question and answer, etc., for which ample ma- 
terial and examples have been given, will also be hereafter left to the 
teacher. 
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Some of the following Reading Exercises will be given in Roman 
type. This form is found especially in scientific treatises, and is also 
much used in handwriting [script]. 



Reading Exercise. 

I. Ich habe friiher kommen wollen, aber ich habe nicht 
gekonnt. 2. Warum haben Sie nicht friiher kommen kon- 
nen ? Weil ich meine Schularbeit er^t habe machen miissen. 
3. Ich hatte meine Schularbeit friiher machen sollen, dann 
hatte ich friiher kommen konnen. 4. Der Knabe hatte es 
nicht sagen sollen, denn es war nicht wahr. 5. Er hatte es 
machen konnen, aber er hat es nicht machen wollen. 6. Er 
hatte .es machen miissen, dann hatte er es machen konnen. 
7. Wo haben Sie den Anzug machen lassen ? Ich habe ihn 
von meinem Schneider in New York machen lassen. 8. Der 
Lehrer hat die Aufgaben von den Schiilern schreiben lassen. 
9. I,asst uns nach Hause gehen, es wird spat und wir diirfen 
nicht spat nach Hause kommen. 10. Oft habe ich meinen 
Vater sagen horen : „Woir was du kannst, dann kannst du 
was du willst." 11. Wo haben Sie ihn kennen lernen ? Bei 
meinem Onkel, als ich neulich da zu Besuch war. 12. Haben 
Sie die Dame jemals singen horen ? Ja, ich habe sie einmal 
singen horen und das ist genug, ich mochte sie nicht zum 
zweiten Male horen. 13. Das Lied „Du bist wie eine Blume" 
habe ich oft singen horen, aber niemals so schlecht wie von 
der Dame. 14. Das diirfte vielleicht wahr sein. 15. Kein 
Mensch muss miissen. 16. Er will immer so klug sein. 
17. Herr Schmidt soil sehr reich sein. 18. Wann soil ich 
kommen ? Komme so friih wie du kannst 1 19. Wir haben 
das Haus bauen lassen wollen, aber wir hatten nicht das 
Geld. 20. Sie hatten es nicht tun lassen sollen. 
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Oral Exercise. 

I am allowed to go. — You can go. — He likes to go. — 
She must go. — We are to go. — They want to go. — You 
have been able to go. — He has not cared to go. — She has 
been obliged to go. — We were to go. — They did not want 
to go. — She has been allowed to go. 

Written Exercise. 

I. My brother has not been able to do his school-work, it 
was too difficult. 2. He could have done it, if he had had to. 
3. He ought to have done it, but he did not want-to. 4. We 
could have come earlier. 5. You should not have said that 
you could come. 6. You should have written that you could 
not come earlier. 7. My father is having a house built in the 
country. 8. When did you have your house built ? Two 
years ago. 9. I am having a suit made by your tailor. 
10. Do not let the horse run too fast, the road is bad and the 
horse might fall. 1 1 . We had heard him come into the house, 
but we had not seen him go out (t|inau^flc]^cn). 12. Let them 
say what they will, they do not know us and we do not know 
them. 13. My father has helped me write the letter. 14. I 
have lately become acquainted with her. 15. I have often 
heard my mother say : If one wants to do anything, one can 
do it. 16. This sister is said to be very clever. 17. He pre- 
tends to have learned the lesson. 18. He has wanted for a 
long time to have a house built, but he has not had the 
money. 

LESSON XXIIL 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS I INFLECTION. 

207. The forms of the personal pronouns have in part 
been already given. Their full inflection is : 
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FIRST PERSON. 



Sing, 
N. \6i,I 

G. tneincr (mcin), ofnu 
D. tnir, {to) me 
A. tnic^, me 



Plur. 
tt)ir, we 

unfer (unfrcr), of us 
un«, {to) us 
un«, us 



SECOND PERSON. 



N. bu, thou {you) 

G. beincr (bein), of thee {you) 

D. bir, (to) thee {you) 

A. bid^, thee {you) 



m, 

N. tx, he 

G. feiner (feln), of him 
D. \\)m, {to) him 
A. i^n, him 



\iiX,you{ye) 
cuer (curcr), of you 
eud^, {to) you 
Z}x6), you 

THIRD PERSON. 

Singular. 

/ 
fie, she 
\\)CtX, of her 



n. 



N. fie, they 

G. itirer, of them 

D. il^nen, to them 

A. fie, them 



\\)X, to her 
fie, her 

Plural, 
m.f n. 

and with 
capital 



e«, // 

[feiner] 

[iW 



initials : 



3fl)rer, of you 
3^nen, /^^£?« 
. ®ie, you. 



sing. 

or 
plur. 
pers. 



Notes on Pronoun Inflection. 

I. As toform^ observe that : 

{a) In ist and 2d plural, the dative and accusative 
are alike. 

{b) In 3d person, the fern, and neut. accusatives are 
like the nominatives (as usual, §78, c). 
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(c) The forms of the fern. sing. (sAe, etc.), differ only 
in the dative from those of the plural {they\ or with 
capitals, you. 
2. As to use : 

{a) Of the forms in ( ), the shorter, mcin, bcin, 
fcin, occur chiefly in poetry ; the longer, unfrer, curer, 
are rare. Note resemblance of the genitive forms to the 
possessives. 

{V) The forms in [ ], fcittcr, il^m, are rarely used 
except oi persons. For substitutes, see §237. 

if) As already noted, a noun will be tx, fie, c^, accord- 
ing to its gender ; and sometimes e6 may stand for per- 
sons. As, for ba« SKabd^cn, c^ = she; for tnein 3?off, 
my people^ C^ = they. 

208. An adjective construed with a personal pronoun 
should by the rule (§139) be strong; but the mixed forms are 
usual. As : i^ armer ; @ie bummer ^unge,^^^ stupid fellow; 
but : mir armcn ; i^r guten SWanner ; tt)ir ©eutfd^en, we Ger- 
mans. 

The Reflexive Pronoun. 

209. (a) There is only one distinctively reflexive form, 
fid^, which is dative or accusative, for all genders and num- 
bers of the third person : (to) himself ^ herself itself them- 
selves ; also corresponding to (Sie in address {yourself 
yourselves). As : cr — fie — fe^t fic^, seats himself — her- 
self; toollcn ©te fid) fe|en, will you seat yourself (ox your- 
selves). 

(b) Elsewhere the usual objectives are used as reflex- 
ives ; as, id| fefee mid^, xdxx fefeen un^, we seat ourselves^ etc. 

(c) In English the reflexive -j-^^must be distinguished 
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from the emphatic self. This is expressed in German 
by felbft, felber ; as, er felbft, he himself ; cr l^at c^ felbft 
getan, he has himself done it; er \)(xi fid^ felber betrogen, he 
has cheated himself. Or with nouns, ber 9Rann felbft, the 
man himself, 

©etbft preceding the word emphasized means even ; as, 
felbft meine ^inber l^aben mic^ t)erlaffen, even my children 
have forsaken me. 

Pronouns in Address. 

210. (a) Besides its use in familiar address — as to mem- 
bers of one's own family, to little children, or to most intimate 
friends — bu is used in addressing animals or inanimate ob- 
jects (= you) ; also, like English thou^ in devotion and in 
poetry. Its plural, il)r, is used in the same cases, and only 
then ; as, il^r Sittber, you children; il)r ©tcrtie, ye stars, 

(b) ®ic is the regular form in ordinary address, to singu- 
lar or plural persons — including also servants, and children 
generally. The corresponding forms of 3d plural (reflexive 
and possessive) must also be used, and (except fid)) are then 
written with a capital. 

{c) The second plural — then written with a capital, ^\fc, 
etc. — occurs in formal address to a single person ; so espe- 
cially in the classic drama (§59, 2). 

(d) In earlier language, the third singular, @r, (Ste — then 
with capitals — were also used in address (for you, masc. or 
fern. sing.). 

Note. — Some earlier forms occur in formal address : !2)cro and 
3^ro, ioT your; as, 3^ro ©nabeit, your Grace; giu. (for diltx), your ; 
and the abbreviations, (Sc. for ®cinc ; ®r. for @einer — all only in con- 
nection with ofificial titles; as, @c. 2J?ajeftdt, ///j Afajesty^ etc. 
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Remark. — As the English ^^« is perfectly colorless, care should be 
taken to use the proper form of address in German — and, in general, 
the forms with @ic etc. should be constantly practiced. Also, take 
care that the proper corresponding forms are used throughout the same 
context ; as, with bu, beln, etc. ; with ll^r, mtv, etc. ; with @ic, Sl^r, fld^, 
etc. 

Word-Order : Position of Objects. 

211. As has been seen, the chief rules of word-order con- 
cern the position of the verb. Other rules are less impera- 
tive. 

The order of objects is usually as follows : 

(a) Personal pronoun objects precede other objects 
(as in English) : cr l^at ntir ein SSn(i) gegcben ; id^ l^attc 
i^m bQ« flefagt, I had told him that. 

{b) Personal noun objects precede thing objects ; as, 
id) gab bem ffinbe cin Sud^ ; tt)ir Uberliegen ben 2Wann 
f cittern (Sd^id fate, we abandoned the man to his fate. But 
this order may vary by emphasis ; as, id^ gab ba^ ^tld) 
betit ^ttbe, ttidjt feitter 9Kutter ; or with a longer phrase ; 
as, id) gab ba« IBuc^ ber 5IJhttter be^ ffeitiett Sitibe^, etc. 

{c) With pronoun objects, the direct — and especially 
e^ or fid) — usually precedes the indirect ; as, H)o ift ber 
©rief ? id^ l^abe i^ti bir gegebctt ; er l)at e^ tttir gefagt, etc. 

{d) Simple objects precede objects with prepositions, 
or phrase objects in general (as in English). 

(J) In inverted or transposed order a personal pro- 
noun object often precedes the subject, unless the latter is 
a personal pronoun ; as, ba gob tttir titeitt ^Jrcuttb eitten 
®rief, then my friend gave me a letter; al^ il)tt feitt 9Sater 
fal), when his father saw him, etc. 
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Reading Exercise. 

I. Hast du von Karl gehort ? Ja, er hat mir neulich einen 
langen Brief ge^chrieben ; ich habe ihn dir gegeben, hast du 
ihn nicht gelesen? 2. Nein, ich habe den Brief nicht ge- 
sehen, hast du ihn mir wirklich gegeben? Vielleicht hast 
du ihn noch in der Tasche. 3. Ja, wirklich, hier ist er; ich 
dachte, ich hatte ihn dir gegeben 1 4. Haben Sie die Dame 
schon kennen lernen ? Jawohl, ich habe sie bei Ihnen ken- 
nen lernen, sie sang da so wunderschon. 5. Als Ihre Frau 
mich ihr vorstellte (introduced)^ sagte ich ihr, ich hatte noch 
nie das Lied so schon singen horen. 6. Haben Sie ihr die 
Blumen geschickt ? Ja, die schonsten Blumen habe ich ihr 
geschickt. — 7. Kinder, ihr sprecht zu viel, ich werde euch 
alle aus dem Zimmer schicken, wenn ihr nicht ruhig seid. 
8. Ich gab weder ihm, noch Ihnen, noch ihr das Geld, son- 
dern ich gab es den Armen der Stadt. 9. Soil ich armer 
dummer Junge diese lange deutsche Aufgabe machen ! — Ja, 
das sollst du, und wenn du sie gemacht hast, dann bist du 
nicht mehr so dumm. 10. Wollen Sie sich, bitte, setzen, Frau 
Schmidt, und mir sagen, warum Sie selber gekommen sind ? 
Ich bin selber gekommen, weil mein Mann krank ist und 
also nicht selbst kommen konnte. 11. Sie hat ihm die Blu- 
men gegeben, nicht er ihr. 12. Die Schiiler gaben dem 
Lehrer ihre Aufgaben, und der Lehrer gab sie ihnen korri- 
giert zuriick. 13. Er hat es mir gesagt, nicht Ihnen. 
14. Als ich sie sah, da gab sie mir den Brief. 15. Als ich 
ins Haus trat, da gab mir der Mann ein Glas Wasser. 
16. Ich setzte mich zuerst, dann setzte sie sich, und zuletzt 
setzten sie sich alle. 17. Ihr Berge, euch sage ich auf ewig 
Lebewohl. 18. Gott, erbarme Dich unserl 19. Dein ge- 
denke ich, vergiss mein nicht I 20. Kennst du diese Blume ? 
sie heisst „Vergissmeinnicht." 
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Written Exercise. 

I. He sent me the letter and I read it, and then I sent it to 
you. 2. She lent her the book, but she did not give it to her. 

3. Did he give it to you or to me ? He gave it to us both. 

4. We gave them bread, but we did not give them money. 

5. He sees us, but we cannot see him. 6. When I saw her 
I gave her the book. 7. She has his book, and he has hers. 

8. If she will give him his book, he will give her her book. 

9. Children, you must be quiet in school. 10. We poor 
people must drink water. 11. Please seat yourself and tell 
us what you have done. 12. Charles, give her the book! 
13. He wrote the exercise himself. 14. If he had not told it 
to me himself, I should not have believed it. 15. Then my 
father gave me the letter and said, " Read it and give it then 
to your mother." 16. Have you your books, children? 
17. Have you your books, gentlemen? 18. We Germans 
drink beer, but we also sometimes drink water if it is good. 
19. I gave it to him, but he has forgotten it. 20. Ye valleys, 
farewell 1 

LE'SSON XXIV. 

VERB-PREFIXES — COMPOUND VERBS. 

212. There are two kinds of verb-prefixes, inseparable 
and separable, forming compound verbs. A few pre- 
fixes are variable — separable or inseparable (as here- 
after). 

Inseparable Compound Verbs. 

213. (ci) In verbs formed with the unaccented prefixes, 
be, cnt (cmp), er, ge, t)er, jer, the prefix is written in one 
word with the verb, the accent falling on the verb-stem. 
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A few other prefixes are sometimes used in the same 
way. 

Note. — The prefix emp, for ent, occurs only before f, in cmpfan» 
%tXi, to receive ; tm^^t^Xtn, to recommend ; enipflnbeu, /^/r^/. 

(J?) These verbs are conjugated like the primitives, 
except that the augment ge (§121) is omitted. As : 

(rebcn, to speak); bcreben to persuade bcrebete berebet 

(finben, to find); ennjfinben to feel em^fanb cm^jfunben 

(flicljen, to flee); cntpicl)en to escape entflo^ entflo^en 

(fcnncn, to know); erfcnnen to recognize crfanntc crfonnt 

(bieten, to offer); gebieten to order gcbot geboten 

(bliifien, to bloom); t)erbfitt|en to fade ux\M)\t tjerbtitl^t 

(bred^eH, to break); gerbrec^cn to smash gerbrad^ jcrbroddcn 

Note. — Observe that the prefix gc is of same form as the augment 
ge. Hence like words must be carefully distinguished. As : 

faften tofall fid gefaffcn 

gefaffcn to please gcfiet gefolfen 

— where the same form, gefatten, may have three senses. See §121, note. 

214. In some cases the compound occurs where the 
primitive is not in use. As : beginnen, to begin; genefen, 
to recover; Derlteren, to lose^ etc. 

215. The inseparable prefixes form also a large num- 
ber of derivatives. In all cases they remain unaccented ; 
and (like the augment, §121) they can stand only just be- 
fore the accented syllable. Hence two unaccented pre- 
fixes cannot stand together. 

Remark. — These prefixes are not used alone, as words. Hence 
verbs formed with them are not proper compounds and are not accented 
as such. But they are generally so called. 
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216. Senses of Inseparable Prefixes. 

Note. — The inseparable prefixes modify variously the meaning of 
the primitive. In some cases, this sense is obvious ; in others it is ob- 
scured. Only a few of the most common senses will be here indicated. 
Others must be learned by use. 

1. Be*, usually transitive: as, fd^reiben, to write; bcfd^rei* 
ben, to describe; grabeu, to dig; bcgraben, to bury; or inten- 
sive, as, I)oIten, to hold; bel)alten, to keep; fe^cn, to see; 
bcfet|en, to examine, 

2. cut*, separation, deprivation: laffCTl, to let; enttaffett, to 
let off; Jtcl^en, to draw; entjiel^en, to draw away, withdraw ; 
or origin {from)\ ftel^etl, to stand; etltftel^cn, to arise ; brCTt' 

nen, to bum; cntbrcnnen, to take fire. 

3. cr«, attainment, completion: l^alten, to hold; tx\)oXitfX, 
to receive, get; laQtn, to hunt ; txlaQtn, to get by hunting ; \d)ia' 
gen, to strike; crfd^tagcn, to slay, 

4. gc«, various ; often only intensive : bcuf en, to think ; ge- 
benfen, to remember; \fiX^Z% to listen; gel^ord^en, to obey. 

5. tier-, rez^ersal of action : bieten, to bid; tjerbteten, to for- 
bid; blul)en, to bloom; t)erbtUI)en, to fade; error {astray)-. 
fennen, to know; tjerfennen, /i^ mistake; fUtiren, to lead; tjer* 
f ul)ren, to seduce ; loss : fpiefen, to play ; Derfpiefen, to lose at 
play; completion: brennen, to burn; Derbrennen, to burn up, 
etc. 

6. jcr», dissolution, '^ to pieces '\- bred^en, to break; gerbre^ 
C^en, to break Jo pieces ; treten, to tread; gertretett, to crush, 
trample to pieces, etc. 

The Possessives. 

217. {a) The simple forms of the possessive adjectives 
and pronouns are shown §74, Uy b. 

ip) There is also a derivative pronoun form in -ig, 
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which is used only with the definite article — hence, de- 
clined as a weak adjective. Thus : 
N. ber tncinigc bie mcinigc ba« mcinige ; //. bic meinigcn 
G. be« tneinigen ber mcinigen be« meinigen ; //. ber meinigen 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Similarly : ber, bie, ba^ feinige, his — Stjrige, yoursy etc. 

218. The possessives are also used (like adjectives § 145 ) 
as nouns : plural, of persons ; as, bie aWeinen, bie SKeini* 
gen, my family (or friends) ; bie Unfrigett, our party (or 
soldiers) ; neut. sing, (abstract), ba^ 9J?eine, what ismine^ 
my property. 

Note. — While the uninflected form is usual as predicate (§74, c) to 
express simple ownership, the pronoun form is used to express empha- 
sis or distinction. As : btefeS ^u4 ift meinejS (nic^t betned); biefes ^ucf) 
(nit^t iene«) ifl ba8 niclne, etc. 

For the article in sense of English possessive, see §95. 



Reading Exercise. 

i. Wie hat dir mein neues Kleid gef alien? Sehr gut, es 
ist so schon, dass ich dich zuerst nicht darin erkannte. 
2. Beschreiben Sie mir, bitte, das Haus I Das kann ich 
nicht, ich habe es so genau nicht besehen. 3. Noch bliihen 
einige Rosen im Garten, aber viele sind schon verbliiht. 
4. Der Dieb entfloh, aber der Herr des Hauses hatte ihn er- 
kannt. 5. 2^rbrechen Sie nicht den Teller, er ist sehr kost- 
barl 6. Wir miissen eilen, der Gottesdienst hat schon 
begonnen. 7. Ich habe Ihnen das Madchen empfohlen, 
weil sie ein fleissiges, gutes Madchen ist. 8. Hier liegen 
viele Soldaten begraben. 9. Behalten Sie das Buch, so lange 
wie Sie wollen. 10. In der Nacht entstand ein grosses 
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Feuer, viele Hauser entbrannten. 11. Der Lehrer entliess 
die Klasse, weil das Wetter so warm war. 12. Er hat mir 
einen Brief geschrieben, aber ich habe ihn nicht erhalten. 
13. Sie hat erreicht, was sie wollte. 14. Kinder miissen 
ihren Eltern gehorchen. 15. Jemand hat den Mann erschla- 
gen; das Gras ist ganz zertreten, wo er lag. 16. Haben Sie 
meinen Stock ? Nein, ich habe meinen (den meinen or den 
meinigen). 17. Entschuldigen Sie, Sie trinken aus meinem 
Glas; Ihres steht da auf dem Tisch. 18. Wie geht es den 
Ihrigen ? Sehr gut, danke. 



Written Exercise. 

I. This house does not please me, the rooms are too small. 
2. I did not recognize her at first, and yet I knew her very 
well (gut), many years ago. 3. Can you describe the thief 
who escaped ? No, it was too dark and I could not recognize 
his face. 4. The flowers are fading very quickly because we 
have had no rain. 5. I cannot recommend you the girl, she 
breaks too many cups and plates. 6. The service had not 
commenced when we reached the church. 7. My husband 
received a letter for me day-before-yesterday, but he kept it 
in his pocket and forgot to give it to-me. 8. They have slain 
an innocent man. 9. The poor man was slain and buried 
before his people knew that he was in America. 10. Good 
children obey their parents and teachers. 1 1 . He lost all his 
money at play. 12. They have persuaded my brother to sell 
his house. 13. I have neither his book nor hers, but mine. 
14. Excuse me, you have my umbrella! No, I have mine, 
yours is there. 15. Give my respects (em^fe^ten @ie mid^) 
to your family (pron.). 16. Do not forget the difference be- 
tween tneum and tuum (mine and thine). 
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LESSON XXV. 

COMPOUND VERBS SEPARABLE. 

219. The separable compound verbs are formed with 
a large number of words which are called separable pre- 
fixes, and always take the chief accent. 

{a) Some of these prefixes are the common preposi- 
tions ; as, an, auf , au^, etc. 

{S) Others are simple adverbs ; as, ab, off; bd/ there ; 
fort, away ; or compound adverbs; as, baDOtt, away; 
lucrum, around, etc. 

{c) Others are nouns; as, f)au^*l^alten, to keep house; 
or adjectives ; as, frei*fprecl|en, to acquit ; or phrases ; as, 
au^einanber*fe|}en, to explain, etc. No complete list could 
be given. 

220. (a) In the simple parts of the verb — present, 
past, imperative — (except in transposed order), the pre- 
fix is separated and stands (usually) after all other ad- 
juncts. As (normal): ic^ fte^e friil^ auf, / rise early; 
(inverted) geftern ftanb ic^ fe^r frfit) auf, yesterday I rose 
very early ; (imperative) ftel^e nic^t ju fpSt auf, do not rise 
too late, etc. 

{b) But in transposed order, when the verb must stand 
last, the prefix is written in one word before it ; as, ate 
id^ ^cutc morgcn aufftanb, when I rose this moming. 

{c) In the verbals — infinitive and participles ; — hence 
also in all compound parts, the prefix stands in one word 
with the verb-form — the augment ge of the perfect par- 
ticiple, or 5U with the infinitive, standing between the 
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two. As: (infin.) aufftc^cn ; (pres. part.) aufftcl)cnb; 
(perf. part.) aufgeftanben ; (infin. with ju) auf jufte^cn. 

And in compound parts : ii) toerbe frul) auffte^en, I shall 
rise early ; id^ bin frfil^ aufgeftanbcn, / have risen early, etc. 

221. {a) The separable prefix retains its accent even 
when separated from the verb, and is thus distinguished 
from the ordinary preposition with object. As : ic^ ftanb 
Iieute morgen auf, I got up this morning ; id^ ftanb auf cincm 
@tut)(, / stood on a chair 

(b) The same prefixes are always accented in deriva- 
tives; as, ^tn'fang (noun); t)or'net)m (adjective); or in 
compounds ; as, Dor'geftern (adverb), etc. 

Note. — Also the prefix gu is distinguished by accent from the infin- 
itive 311. As : fagen, ju Jagcti, to say ; gu'fagen, gu'gufagcn, to promise. 
And in compound prefixes; as: (|lnfe|5en, ^in'jufeljeil, to set down; ^in» 
ju'jctjen, ^inju'gufefecn, to add, etc. 

Conjug^ation of a Separable Verb. 

222. (a) For convenient reference, an abridged model 
of a separable compound verb is added : 

Stnfangen, to begin. 

Principal Parts : anf angen, fing an, angefangen. 

Pres, Part,: anfangenb; Perf. Infin,: angefangen ^aben. 

Present Past 

INDIC. SUBJ. INDIC. SUBJ. 

ic^ fange an fange an fing an finge an 

bu fangft an fangeft an fingft an fingeft an 

er fangt an fange an fing an finge an 

»ir fangen an fangen an fingen an fingen an 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 
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Imperative: fatiflc an ; //. fattflt an 
fangcn ®ic an 
Perf. and Pluperf. : id) ^abe (f)atte) angcf angen 
Fut and Cond.: id) toerbe (iDiirbe) anfangcn 

" " Ferf, : id) tocrbe (ttjurbe) angefangen ^aben 
Infin, with gu : anjufangen 
Ferf. Infin, with gu : anflefangen gu ^aben 

Inverted Transposed 

f)eutc fange ic^ an tocnn id) ^eute anfange 

morgen toerbe ic^ anfangen a(« id) geftern anfing 

\t%i tounfdje ic^ angufangen ba id) nun angcfangen l^abc 

now I wish to begin^ etc. as I have now begun, etc. 

(J?) Observe that the prefix stands immediately before 
the verb-stem only in the simple infinitive (without ju), 
in tht present participle^ and the simple tenses when trans- 
posed. In all other cases there is actual separation, 
either by position or by intervening ge or ju. 

(c) Note also that, as verbs are listed by the infinitive, 
verb compounds stand, in a vocabulary, under their pre- 
fix ; e. g. er ging Qi\x^ bem $aufe Ijinau^ ; see l)inau^ge^en, 
etc. 

223. Usually a separable prefix shows its literal sense 
distinctly in the compound verb. But in some cases 
this sense is obscured by derived uses ; and then the lit- 
eral sense is expressed by a compound of I|er or ^in. As : 
ein'faHen, e^ fattt mir ein, it occurs to me ; J^inein'faHcn, to 
fall in ; au^'jietjen, to undress; l^erau^'jiel^en, topullout^ etc. 

224. The like compounds of t)er or ^in are sometimes 
added after a foregoing preposition, and are then not sep- 
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arately translated. As : er fam in bie ©tube Ijerein, he 
came into the room ; er ging (X)X^ beni ^aufe ^inau^, he went 
out of the house — but the preposition must not be 
omitted. 

225. The most common prefixes which are always sep- 
arable are: 'o!o, off; an, on; auf, up; aui3, out; bei, by ; 
ba or bar, there; ein (for in), in^ into ; em^jor, up; ent= 
Qjt^^tw, against ; \^xi,away; \)n, hither ; \)XX[, thither ; mi, 
withy along: nai), after; nieber, down; ob, over; t)or, 
before; ttjeg, away ; mieber, again, back; ju, to ; jurucf, 
back ; jufammen, together. 

Also compounds ; as, Doran, before; Dorbei, past, etc. ; 
and especially compounds of ba (bar) ; as, baDon, away ; 
baju, besides, etc. ; and of J)er and Ijin (§173) ; or phrases ; 
as, au^einanber, asunder, etc. For nouns and adjectives 
as prefixes, see §229. 

Note. — Properly speaking prepositions thus used (as an, auf, etc.) 
are then simply adverbs (as in English, come up, go on, etc.). See also 
§221, a. 

Remark. — The separable prefixes require special attention because 
English has no exactly corresponding form. We may say ; to look over 
a book, or to look a book aver ; but to overlook has a quite different mean- 
ing and does not admit of separation. 

Reading Exercise. 

I. Wann stehen Sie des Morgans auf? Ich stehe gewohn- 
lich auf, wenn die Sonne aufgeht. 2. Wann geht die Sonne 
auf? Um sechs Uhr. 3. Als die Sonne aufging, standen 
wir auf und friihstiickten. 4. Der Mann ging aus dem Hause 
hinaus und fing an, in seinem Garten zu arbeiten. 5. Als er 
wieder in das Haus hineinging, fand er niemand im Hause. 
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6. Gehen Sie morgen nach New York mit ? Ich hoffe mit- 
zugehen, aber ich weiss noch nicht, ob ich wegkommen kann. 

7. Wann fahrt der Zug ab, mit dem Sie mitfahren? Um 
sieben Uhr morgens. 8. Wann kommen wir in New York 
an ? Um acht Uhr. 9. Komm her, Karl, ich habe dir etwas 
mitgebracht 1 10. Gehen Sie, bitte, hin und bringen Sie mir 
die Medizin sogleich von der Apotheke mit I 11. Wie viel 
Geld haben Sie fiir mich ausgegeben? Zwei Dollar. 
12. Der Hund lief um das Haus herum, und hinten in die 
Kiichentiir herein. 13. Jage den Hund aus dem Hause 
hinaus, er ist nicht unserl 14. Wo ist Heinrich? Er ist 
ausgegangen,um mir etwas einzukaufen. 15. Als der Bauer 
aufwachte, stand er auf. 16. Er wachte auf, stand auf, 
machte das Fenster zu, legte sich wieder hin und schlief gleich 
ein. 17. Morgen werde ich anfangen das Buch abzuschrei- 
ben. 18. Das Kind fiel in das Wasser hinein, aber ein 
Mann, der vorbeiging, zog es wieder heraus. 19. Gehen Sie 
voran, ich komme nach ! 20. Er ging in dem Zimmer hin 
und her und dachte iiber die Sache nach. 

Written Exercise. 

I. Get up, it is late and the train starts at eight o'clock. 
2. Karl got up too late ; when he arrived at the station the 
train had started. 3. When did he arrive here? I do not 
know, I had gone out when he arrived. 4. Can you go along ? 
No, I have just begun to copy my exercise. 5. When you 
come to-morrow bring your friend along. 6. My father went 
into the house, opened the door of his room and a big black 
cat jumped up and ran out through the kitchen door. 
7. When she got up she closed the windows, then she laid her- 
self down, but she did not fall asleep. 8. Boys, do not copy 
your exercises ! 9. When the boy fell into the water a man 
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jumped in and pulled him out again. 10. If you go ahead I 
will follow. II. Think-over the matter, do not spend your 
money for such things. 12. Whilst he was walking up and 
down in the room he was thinking over the matter. 13. The 
sun rises at five and sets at seven. 14. " Shut the door " he 
called out as I went out of the room, and then he added : 
" Bring your friend along when you come again." 15. When 
I came back I hoped to see him again, but he had gone out. 
16. My mother has shut the windows but has forgotten to 
shut the door. Then go back and shut it yourself I 



LESSON XXVI. 

VARIABLE VERB-PREFIXES : SEPARABLE OR INSEPARABLE. 

226. The prefixes burc^, through; fiber, over; unter, 
under; um, aroundy form both separable and inseparable 
verbs : separable usually in literal sense ; inseparable, in 
secondary or figurative senses — the usual rules of accent, 
etc., in either case. As : 



To set over : 


il'bcrfefeen 


fefete iibcr 


u'bergcfefet 


To translate : 


ttberfe'^cn 


ubcrfcfete 


iibcrfe'fet 


To go round: 


utn'geticn 


fling urn 


um'gcgangen 


To evade 


utnge'^en 


umging' 


umgan'gen, etc. 



It may be remarked that the inseparable uses are 
much the more frequent. See Remark 2, below. 

227. The following are more special cases. 

(a) toieber, again, is inseparable only in toieber^o' leit, 
to repeat; but tt)ie'bert|Olen, to bring again, 

(B) ^inter, behind; toibcr, against, form only insepar- 
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able verbs; but, unlike the usual inseparables (§215) 
they take the accent in derivatives. As: l^intcrla'ffcn, 
to bequeath; but bcr ^itl'tcrla^, the bequest; iDlberftc'i^cn, 
to resist; but bcr SBi'bcrftanb, resistance, etc. 

if) aKt§ (English mis^ is properly inseparable, but 
admits variable forms in perfect participle, and also takes 
the accent in derivatives. As : miprau'dicn, to misuse: 
pp. miprauc^t', or mife'gcbrauc^t (also gcmi^'brauc^t) ; 
but bcr STOi^'brauc^, misuse. 

{d) ^oU^/u/I, forms a few inseparables, as, t)Otten'ben, 
uotibrin'gen; p.p. DoHcn'bct, toottbrac^t'. In literal sense 
it is sometimes written as a separable prefix ; as, Doll':* 
flicfeen (or uott fliefecn), to pour full 

Remark i. — Practically it is important to remember only the few 
inseparctbU and variable prefixes. All others are separable, 

2. The variable prefixes can be actually doubtful only in the three 
possible cases mentioned in §222, b. Elsewhere there is either actual 
separation or the contrary, which determines the nature of the prefix. 
In doubtful cases the meaning (§226) is usually decisive. 

Mixed Prefixes. 

228. {ft) In a few cases an inseparable compound takes 
also a separable prefix. These verbs usually admit ju 
but exclude the augment. As : an'erfennen, to acknowl- 
edge ; crfanntcan; anerfannt; anjuerfennen. 

(p) Others exclude the separated forms. As : auf cr* 
fte^en, to rise again; auferftanb'; auferftan'bcn ; but not 
er erftanb auf, etc. 

(f) A few prefixes combine separable and inseparable 
elements. As : 

beoor'ftc^en, to impend; ftanb beDor ; betoorgeftanbcn. 
oor'bc^altcit, to withhold; bet)ielt Dor; t)orbet)attcn (§121). 
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Other Verb-Compounds. 

229. As was seen (§219, c) some nouns and adjectives 
are treated as separable verb-prefixes, from habitual use, 
the noun being then written without capital, even when 
separated. As : 

teilnel^men, to take part; ixoH^mitxi] teilgenomtnen 
frcif^jrec^en, to acquit; fprac^ frei ; frcigcfproc^cn, etc. 
(a) Some like compounds are treated as simple verbs. As : 
luftttjanbcln, to saunter; luftttjattbelte ; geluftttjanbelt 
iDa^rfagen, to prophesy; toal^rfagte; gettjal^rfaflt 
Details must be learned by use. 

230. Of like form apparently are some verbs derived 
from compound nouns. As : frii^fturfcn, to breakfast (from 
ba^ grii^ftlid) ; ^anb^aben, to handle (^anbl^abe) ; ratfc^Ia^^ 
gen, to consult (SRatfc^lag). These are all treated as simple 
weak verbs ; as : 

^anbtiaben, l^anbtiabtc, gel^anbtiabt 
ratfc^Iagen, ratfd^tagtc, gcratfc^Iagt 

The distinction between these apparently similar forms 

must be learned by use. 

231. The rules for position of the separable verb-pre- 
fix may be conveniently stated in the following : 

Rules of Position. 

(a) With all finite verb forms, not transposed, the sep- 
arable prefix is separated and stands usually at the end 
of the sentence ; but it is written in one word before an 
infinitive, a participle, or a transposed verb. 

{b) But the separated prefix frequently stands nearer 
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* the verb, especially before a dependent infinitive with 
gu ; as, er fing an, tout gu lefcn, he began to read aloud; 
or also before an adverb phrase ; as, cr fal^ fie tDeitietlb 
an mit au^geftredten Slrmen, with outstretched arms 

Reading Exercise. 

I. Die Reisenden kamen an den Rhein und ein Schiffer 
setzte sie in einem kleinen Boot iiber. 2. Sie setzten iiber 
den Rhein. 3. Der Schiiler iibersetzte sehr gut aus dem 
Deutschen. 4. Der Schiffer hat die Reisenden (ibergesetzt. 
5. Der Schtiler hat die Aufgabe schlecht Ubersetzt. 6. Der 
Knabe ging um das Haus und suchte seinen Freund. 7. Der 
Knabe umging seinen Vater. 8. Wiederholen Sie, bitte, was 
Sie gesagt haben. 9. Holen Sie mir, bitte, das Buch wieder. 
10. Der Mann hat seinem Sohne nichts als ein altes Haus 
hinterlassen. 11. Unsere Soldaten widerstanden dem Feinde. 
12. Der Konighat seine Macht missbraucht. 13. Vollenden 
Sie, was Sie selber angefangen haben I 14. Man muss seine 
Arbeit anerkennen. 15. Christus ist auferstanden von den 
Toten. 16. Der Richter sprach den Mann frei, weil er nicht 
an das Verbrechen teilgenommen hatte. 17. Er kam sehr 
hungrig nach Hause und fing gleich an zu friihstlicken {or: 
fing gleich zu fruhstucken an). 18. Die alten Herren rat- 
schlagten, wie sie die Sache handhaben soUten. 

Written Exercise. 

I. When we came to the river a boatman set us over in a 
big boat. 2. Please translate, but speak loud, that all can 
hear you. 3. The boy has translated the whole exercise. 
4. My mother repeated what she had said, because my father 
had not heard it. 5. He went behind the house. 6. She 
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deceived her mother. 7. The old tailor bequeathed all that 
he had to his wife, and then he died. 8. After the enemy 
had resisted two hours they fled. 9.. Do not misuse your 
power I I o. My friend acknowledged that he had been there. 

11. Will the judge acquit the man? that is the question. 

12. Did you take part in the game ? No, I did not take part, 
I do not understand it. 13. Have you breakfasted already? 
Yes, but I breakfasted so early that I am hungry again. 
Then breakfast with us I 14. The teacher began to translate 
the book to the scholars. 15. This old boat is hard (fd^ttjer) 
to handle, she steers badly. 16. They consulted together, 
but each one had a different opinion. 



LESSON XXVII. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVES. 

232. The demonstrative adjectives, biefer, jenev (§68), 
are also used as pronouns : 

biefer, -t, -t^, this one^ the latter, he, she, etc. 
Jencr, -t, -t^, that one, the former, etc. 

233. (a) S)er, bie, bai^, as demonstrative adjective, is 
distinguished from the definite article only by greater 
stress ; as, ber SKann', the man ; bet' SIKann, that man. 

Note. — The article, like English the, is in fact only the demonstra- 
tive adjective with a minimum stress. 

(V) As demonstrative pronoun, that one, that {of), he, 
etc., bcr has the enlarged forms : 

Sing. gen. beffett, beren, beffen 
Flur, gen. berett or berer ; dat. benen. 
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In the genitive plural berer is used only as antecedent 
to a relative — elsewhere beren. 

Note. — In the neuter singular a shorter form bc8 (old beg) occurs 
in a few compounds (§237, b). 

234. ©Oliver -e, -e§, suchy is preceded by the indefinite 
article or stands before it without inflection : 

{a) As adjective : cin fold^er STOann ; folc^ eiti 3D?ann, 
such a man ; pL f oIc^C 3D?(inner, such men. 

{S) Or as pronoun : cln foldjer ; fold) eiticr, such a one. 

(c) Or before an adjective : folc^er fc^finc ©immet ; or 
fol^ f(^5ner ©immel (more usually), such a beautiful sky. 

Note. — ©otd^er is followed by a simple relative (English as). As : 
folt^c 53ud^er, bie Id^ getcjcn l^abe, as I have read. 

235. The following compounds — adjective or pronoun 
— decline as §88. 

berienigc, bieicnige, ba^ienige; //. biejenigen, that one, he, etc. 

berfelbc, biefelbc, ba^fetbe; //. bicfctben, the same, he, etc. 

gen. be^felben, berfctben, bc^felbcn; berfclbcn, etc. 

{a) ^Cerjenigc occurs chiefly as antecedent to a rela- 
tive (§238, c). 

{h) !l)erfclbe is often used as substitute for a simple 
demonstrative or personal pronoun (§238). 

236. As subject of fein the neuter singular bicfe§ (bie^) 
and ba$, also the personal e0 (§207) stand uninflected, 
the verb agreeing with predicate noun. As : biei^ ift cine 
SRofe, this is a rose ; toa^ finb boig? ba§ ftnb Silien, what 
are those? those are lilies ; e§ finb unfere grcunbc, it is (or 
they are) our friends. 

Note. — Observe that in English the verb agrees with the grammat' 
ical subject. 
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237. The inflected forms of the demonstrative ber^ as 
also of t^ (§207, Note 2, *), referring to things^ are rarely 
used with prepositions : 

{a) Instead of the dative or accusative, the adverb ba, 
there (before a vowel and sometimes before n, bar) is 
compounded with the preposition (as, therein^ thereby^ 
etc.). As: bamit', with it, that, them; bafiir'; baran'; 
ba(r)nacl|', etc. 

{V) The shorter genitive bc^ (§233, Note) is used in 
composition with the prepositions ^a(b, iDcgcti: be^l^db, 
be^lDcgen^ on that account, 

{c) Like compounds of l^ier (i^tc), here, for cases of 
biefer, as l^iertnit, with this, etc., occur more rarely. 

238. A demonstrative pronoun is frequently used 
where English uses a personal : 

(a) !l)cr, or bcrfelbe, especially when referring to 
things; as, 16) bcbarf beffctl nic^t, Itto not need it (that); 
t(^ t|abc ben S3rlcf er^alten, aber ic^ t|abe bcnfclbcn noc^ 
nic^t gelefett, / have received — but I have not yet read 
it, 

(b) Especially in case of possible ambiguity, to refer 
to an object (where the personal would refer to the sub- 
ject). As : cr fdjicf tc mir cincn S3otcn, aber id) traue bem* 
felben tlidlt, he sent me a messenger, but I do not trust 
him; fie g^iigte il)re ijreunbin unb beren loc^ter, she 
greeted her friend and her (the friend's) daughter ; or to 
mark the nearest noun ; as, mettt SSetter, feitt ^Jreutlb unb 
beffen @0^n, his friend and his (the friend's) son. 

(c) jDer (or in more formal statement, berjenige) as 
antecedent to a restrictive relative (he who). As: ber, 
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ber bad flefagt l^at, he who has said that; bcrjctiige, bcr 
un« fc^mcic^elt, ift feiti greunb, he who flatters us is no 
friend, 

(d) And sometimes for emphasis; as ex. 7, 12, below. 

Note. — It may be noted that these uses give often a clearer dis- 
tinction than in English. 



Reading^ Exercise. 

I, Sind hier viele Hauser zu vermieten? Ja, in dieser 
Strasse sind zwei, dieses und jenes dort, wo die Kinder im 
Garten spielen; dieses hat nur neun Zimmer, jenes elf. 
2. Kennen Sie den Mann? 3. Ja, das ist mein Nachbar, 
der diese Hauser gebaut hat. — 4. Solch ein schones Mad- 
chen hatte man im Lande nie zuvor gesehen. 5. Diejenigen, 
die das Madchen sahen, mussten es lieben; deshalb kamen 
viele junge Manner dasselbe (or sie) zu sehen. — 6. Dies 
ist mein Stock, das ist Ihrer. 7. Sind das unsere Freunde, 
die dort kommen? Nein, die kommen nicht hierher, die 
gehen dorthin. 8. Was haben Sie dafiir gegeben ? Zwei 
Dollar. 9. Was hat der Mann damit gemacht ? Er hat es 
verkauft. 10. Lag mein Buch nicht auf dem Tische? Nein, 
es lag nicht darauf, deshalb konnte ich es nicht finden. 
1 1 . Der Schneider hatte meinen Anzug fertig, aber er hat mir 
denselben nicht geschickt. 12. Er traf seinen alten Freund 
und dessen Sohn ; die waren eben von Deutschland zurlick- 
gekommen. 13. Er hat mir den Brief geschrieben, aber ich 
habe denselben nicht erhalten. 14. Diejenigen, die keine 
Blicher haben, mlissen bei denen sitzen, die welche (some) 
haben. 15. Der FUrst hatte zwei Sohne, Max und Heinrich ; 
dieser war zu der 2^it neun Jahr alt, jener nur sieben. 
16. Das sind aber schone Apfel ! Gib mir einige davon. 
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Written Exercise. 

I. This house is new and has eleven rooms, that one is old 
and has only nine. 2. That is the woman who lives in that 
old house. 3. That woman is very rich, her sister is my 
neighbor ; I know the latter, but I do not know the former. 
4. My family is large, on that account I must have a bigger 
house ; I cannot live in such a small house. 5. Did you ever 
know such a man 1 6. My father gave me his ring, but it is 
too big for my finger. 7. Those are my books, these are 
yours. 8. Whose books are those ? Those are his. 9. Hein- 
rich, have you spent all your money ? What did you do with 
it ? I bought a ball and gave ten cents (gel^tl Sent) for it. 
Is the ball in your pocket ? Yes, it was in-there when I came 
home. 10. In the room stood a table and on- it lay many 
books. 1 1. There was once a queen, who had a son and he 
was young and handsome. 12. She told me that story, but 
I do not believe it. 13. He who spoke was an old man. 
14. Those who were there were silent. 15. Those who are 
richest are not always the happiest. 16. Those are my sis- 
ters, these are my brothers 1 



LESSON XXVIII. 

REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

239. Reflexive verbs " reflect '* the action upon the 
actor. Hence the object is always the pronoun corre- 
sponding (§209) to the subject. This object may stand 
in different relations. 

(a) Usually, the accusative; as, x6) toafc^e mic^, / 
wash myself. 
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(d) Less frequently, the dative ; as, id) fc^metc^fc tnir, 
I flatter myself, 

(c) Still more rarely the genitive ; as, ic^ fc^otie mctner, 
/ spare myself. 

The first (a) are direct ; (p) and (c) indirect reflexives 
— called dlso false reflexives. 

Note. — In naming a reflexive verb, jid^ (for accus. or dat. object) is 
used before the infinitive ; as, jid^ tt)af(^CU, Jtd^ f(^mci(^f In, etc. 

240. A reflexive verb has no peculiarity of inflection. 
The object pronoun retains its usual place. The auxili- 
ary is always t)abcn. 

Examples. 

(a) The direct reflexive {b) The indirect reflexive 

fic^ frcuen, (to) rejoice, he glad \\i) citlbilben, {to) imagine 

Present Indicative, 

vi) freuc mid} tc^ bilbe mir cin 

bu freuft bid} bu bilbeftbir ein 

cr freut fid) er bilbet ftc^ cin 

totr frcuen un^ toir bifben un^ cin 

t^r frcut cud^ tt|r bilbet cuct| ein 

fie freuen ftc^ jie bilben fid) ein 

®ie freuen ftc^ ®ie bilben fic^ ein 

Imperative, 
freue btd^ bifbe bir ein 

freut euc^ bilbet eud| ein 

freuen @ie fic^ bilben @ie fic^ ein . 

Perfect, 
id^ l^abe mic^ gefreut tc^ t|abe mir eingebtlbct 
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Future, 
\S) tocrbc mtc^ freucn td^ tocrbc mir cmbitbcn 

Infinitives. 

\vi) (ju) freuen ftd^ em(ju)bttbcn 

etc. etc. 

Note. — Observe that the accusative and dative objects (except 
mir, bir) are the same. 

241. The reflexive form is used in German much more 
widely than in English, giving rise often to secondary 
senses and requiring various forms of translation. The 
reflexive meaning must^ therefore^ generally be sought in 
the dictionary. Note also : 

(a) The reflexive often has passive sense, when the 
agent is not expressed ; as, bcr ©c^Iuffef ^at fid^ gefunbcn^ 
the key has been found — but only when no ambiguity is 
possible (§272, ^). 

(J?) Or indefinite^ especially in impersonal form; as, 
e« f ragt ftc^, // is a question ; e^ tt)ot|nt m t|icr gut, it is 
good living here, 

{c) With plural subject, often reciprocal \ as, btefc 
9K(inner l^affen ftcfi, these men hate each other; ^nber, 
ftcbct tVii), love one another, 

2A3L, Certain verbs are used wholly or chiefly, or with 
special senses, as reflexives, which have no corresponding 
form in English. Such are : 

fid) an'tnagen, to assume fic^ irrcn, to be mistaken 

fic^ befinbcTt, to be {in health) ftc^ rii^tnen, to boast 
\\6) betragett, to behave \\6) fdltttncn, to be ashamed 

jtc6 crctgnett, to happen \\6) iDctgcnt, to refuse 

\\6) crinnem, to remember fic^ IDUnbent, to wonder 

— and many others. 
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The Interrogatives. 

243. The indefinite interrogative (who, what) is : 
N. toer, who toa6, what 

G. tDcffen, of whom, whose (ttJeffcn, of what) 

D. tljctn, to whom, 

A. tt)en, whom, tt)a6, what 

(a) SBcffen is rarely used except of persons. As neu- 
ter a shorter form tt)C^ is used, like be^, in composition 
(§237, b)\ and, rarely, as an adjective (old tt)C§). 

244. SBeld^, -er, -e, -e^ (§68), is either adjective, which^ 
what; or pronoun, which (pne)\ as, ipcldjc^ ^auig — ftjcl- 
d)cg t)on bicfcn ^dufcrn — \!f}!dtxi @ic gefauft? 

(ar) Like folc^ (§234) tt)elc^, uninfiected, w^d^/ a — 
usually in exclamations — may stand before the indefi- 
nite article or an adjective. As : tDeld^ ein 9D?ann, what 
a man I ttjclc^ fc^bticr ^imtncf, what a beautiful sky ! 

245. The phrase \oqS> fur, what for, what kind of is 
used as an interrogative, in which Xoa^ is uninfiected, 
and a following indefinite article or adjective is inflected 
independently of fur, as if the whole phrase were an ad- 
jective. As: ipa^ fur ein @todf — Xoa^ fiir ein fd)6ner ©tod 
— ift \>0i^, what kind of a cafie — of a beautiful cane — is 
that; mil toa§ fiir einem ©todf gefien @ie, with what kind 
of a cane do you walk ? xoa^ fiir f(^6ne SBlumen finb baig, 
what kind of beautiful flowers are those? Or in excla- 
mation : toa^ fiir Unfinn, what nomefise I 

(a) Sometimes fiir is separated from ti)a^; as, toa^ 
f)aben ©ie ba fiir einen ©tocf — fiir fd)5ne ^lumen, etc. 

246. With prepositions, instead of the inflection of 
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tva^, compounds of \vo, where (before a vowel, h)or) are 
used (as wherein^ whereby, etc. See §237); as, toomit, 
with what ; iporin, in what; rt)ofur,/^r what, etc. 

Note. — SSarum is used for ttjonint, why. For genitive tt)c«, see 
§243. «• 

247. A preposition may not end, an interrogative sen- 
tence. As : what book are you speaking of, t)on ipcldjem 
93ud|c fprec§en ©ie? what are you thinking of? hjoran ben« 
!cn ®ie? etc. 

Note. — The interrogative readily becomes exclamatory or indefi- 
nite; and especially in a dependent clause (or indirect question) must be 
carefully distinguished from the relative (hereafter). 

Reading Exercise. 

I. Mein alter Schulkamerad freute sich mich zu sehen 
und ich freute mich eben so sehr ihn zu sehen. 2. Er erin- 
nerte sich meiner noch ganz gut, obgleich wir uns nicht seit 
zehn Jahren getroffen hatten. 3. Er wunderte sich, dass er 
keinen Brief von mir bekommen, und ich schamte mich, dass 
ich seine Briefe nicht beantwortet hatte. 4. Die Kinder 
haben sich sehr gut betragen, nur der Karl war etwas wild. 

5. Weshalb warst du so wild, Karl ? Du irrst dich, wenn du 
dir eihbildest, dass du dich betragen kanrist, wie du willst! 

6. Wie befinden Sie sich heute, Herr Doctor? Nun, ich be- 
finde mich schon besser. 7. Wir bilden uns ein, dass wir 
etwas Deutsch konnen, aber vielleicht irren wir uns. 8. Was 
macht die kleine Anna da ? Sie bildet sich ein, dass sie sich 
wascht, aber sie spielt nur mit dem Wasser. 9. Der junge 
Goethe konnte sich der Freundschaft eines Fiirsten riihmen. 
10. Kinder, weshalb weigert ihr euch, euch zu waschen ? 
Wir weigem uns nicht, aber wir haben kein Handtuch und 
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keine Seife. 11. Hat sich Ihr Ring wieder gefunden ? Ja, 
ich hatte ihn in der Tasche. 12. Schlaft es sich hier gut? 
Ja, recht gut, wenn man miide ist. 13. Es fragt sich, ob es 
sich machen lasstl 14. Diese jungen Madchen lieben sich 
sehr. 15. Was fiir Leute waren da? Meistens sehr arme 
Leute. 16. Worauf sassen sie? Auf Banker., 17. Er spricht 
Deutsch, aber was fiir ein Deutsch 1 18. Wessen Brot ich 
esse, dessen Lob ich singe. 19. Woven sprechen Sie? ich 
verstehe nicht, was Sie sagen. 20. Welch ein Gedanke! War- 
um reden Sie solch unsinnige Worte? 



Written Exercise. 

I. I am glad to see you, Mr. Brown. I heard that you had 
been ill ; how are you now ? I am better, thank you. 2. This 
boy imagines that he is very industrious and wonders why the 
teacher does not think so. 3. Do you remember how glad 
we were to get home ? 4. She remembers him, but he does 
not remember her. 5. Karl, behave yourself 1 are you not 
ashamed to behave so badly? 6. We are mistaken, that is 
not the man [whom] we saw. 7. The sailors refused to work 
because they had had no breakfast. 8. Children, wash your- 
selves first before you dress 1 9. Sit down, Mrs. Smith, we 
are all glad to see you. 10. She cannot boast of great 
beauty, but she is a good, honest woman. 11. The book 
has been found, it was lying in there. 12. It is a question 
whose book it is. 13. I cannot wash myself without soap 
and a towel. 14. These two women love one another like 
sisters. 15. He undressed and lay down on the bed, but 
he could not sleep. 16. He lay and wondered what would 
happen. 17. Where is my towel? You are sitting on it. 
1 8. What kind of a book is it? Whose book is it? I do 
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not know whose book it is. 19. Did you think of (an) it? 
What are you thinking of ? 20. What beautiful weather ! 



LESSON XXIX. 

THE RELATIVES. 

248. The forms of the relative pronouns (in part given 
§ 1 52) are, as in English, the same as those of the demon- 
strative (that\ and the interrogatives [who^ which^ what). 
But, as the relative can occur only in a dependent clause, 
the relative sense is known by the transposed position of 
the verb (§15 3). 

Note. — The relatives, from their connective use, are also known as 
conjunctive pronouns — a really better name. 

249. The definite — or simple — relatives (that^ who^ 
which)y referring to an antecedent, are ber and ipeld^er. 

{a) !Der has the enlarged inflection of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun, ber, bie, ba^ (§233, ^), except that its geni- 
tive plural is always bcrcn, never bcrcr. 

{b) SBelc^cr inflects as §68, but has no genitive — the 
genitive forms being always supplied by ber. Thus : 

N. toelctier toelc^c tt)e(d^e« //. t^efc^e 

G. beffen beren beffen //. beren 

D. IDCtc^cm, etc. (the rest regular). 

Note. — This peculiarity is for the avoidance of possibly ambiguous 
forms. Rare exceptions occur. 

250. The relative pronoun (as in English) agrees with 
Its antecedent in gender and number, but takes its case 
from its own clause. As the corresponding forms in 
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English are often without inflection, care must be taken 
to give the relative always its proper form. As : 

w cm ^^^ t- ^ ^i^ 3Kdnner ) bic . . 

' totliftx ^ btc graucn ) mclc^c ^ 

ber aKann, beffcn Sinb^icr marcn. 

mar. ,, bcncn mir bie 

btc grau, bcrcti Stub ^icr mar. SUd^cr gabcn. 

bic grau, ^ .< tcb ba« . . 

" ' mcld|cr ^ etc. etc. 

SBni} gab. 

251. S23er, w/io{ever), mag, what^ever)^ inflected as 
§243, are used as indefinite or compound relatives 
without antecedent — though a demonstrative may fol- 
low. As : mer \iOi% fagt, (ber) ift tjerriidt, whoever says that 
is crazy ; ma^ er l^at, t[t nid^t t)iel, what he has is not much. 

252. 2Bag is also regularly used as a simple relative : 

(a) After neuter pronominals, or neuter adjectives 
used as nouns (= that\ As : atfc^, ma^ \i) ^abe ift bcttl, 
all that I have is thine; ba« ®cfte, ma« ic^ \)(!ihz, the best 
that I have; nad^ bcm, ma« \i) ge^brt ^abc, after what I 
have heard, 

(b) When the antecedent is a sentence (= which). 
As: cr \)(d !eincn 4Bricf crl^altcn, ma« \\)n angftlit^ mad^t, 
he has received no letter, which makes him, anxious. 

853. The clauses introduced by ber, meld^er, are known 
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as relative adjective clauses. Those introduced by toer 

— and, usually, by XO(x^ — are noun clauses; and the 
latter are called compound relatives^ as including the 
antecedent. 

254. In lieu of the cases of toa^ — and usually of bcr, 
toclc^er, referring to things — with prepositions, the same 
compounds are used as for the interrogatives (§246). 
As : bte @ad)e, tooriibcr rt)ir fprac^en unb toe^tialb ©ie ge- 
!ommen finb, etc., the business of which we spoke^ and 
about which you have come. 

Note. — Corresponding to the relative use of bcr, the compounds 
with ba (§237) may also have relative sense — as, baoon, ofwhich^ etc., 

— the relative use, as usual, being shown by the word-order. 

255. The relative pronoun may never be omitted in 
German ; nor may a preposition end a relative clause, as 
so often in English. As: the man we spoke of, bcr 

SKann, t)on J^^^^^ toir fprac^en. 

256. All relative clauses are in German punctuated 
with a comma. Hence the nature of the relative clause 
is not so clearly marked as in English. 

Remarks on the Relatives. 

257. The relatives bcr and Xot{6)tx are, in general, quite 
equivalent, except that XotX&jtx has no genitive, and that bcr 
is more usual in simple style, and especially in poetry. Note 
however : 

(a) SBcId^cr, not bcr, may be used as adjective ; as, 
vovc fprad^cn itbcr (Snglanb, in xod6)tm 8anbc cr gclcbt 
l^attc, in which country he had lived. 
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ip) 1)cr must be used if the antecedent is a personal 
pronoun. Then, in ist or 2d person, or with @ie in ad- 
dress, the personal is usually repeated after the relative ; 
otherwise the verb will be in 3d person. As : bu, ber 
(or bie) bu i^n nie gefctjcn I)a[t ; ®ic, ber @ie it|n nic gc* 
fc^cn ^abcn ; tc^, bic \6) guc^ fcnbc ; but : ic^ bin e^, ber 
©uc^ fcnbct, it is /, etc. 

(c) !j)cr, not Xotl6)tx, may also stand as substantive 
relative (= he who). As : bcr mcin bcftcr J^reutib War, 
i[t \t%i mcin ^einb, he who was my best friend is now my 
enemy, 

258. As stated above, the relative sense is shown by the 
word-order. But, with emphasis, ber often stands as demon- 
strative — that is, as if independent — where English uses a 
relative. As : er tjatte einen ©ricf in bcr Safc^c, ben \)ai er 
ntir flcjciflt, he had in his pocket a letter^ which (it) he showed 
me. 

Remark. — In consequence of fuller inflection the relative has freer 
construction in German than in English (as in last example). Hence 
care must be taken in English translation that no ambiguity shall arise 
in the reference of the relative. 

Word-Order. 

259. («) As already seen, the relative requires transposed 
order. 

{p) The relative always introduces its own clause, unless 
preceded by a preposition. Hence the relative genitive al- 
ways precedes its governing noun. As : a city in the streets 
of which, in bercn ©tra^en. 

{£) In a direct question the order is as in English ; as, 
tt)er ^at ba« gefagt ? lt)a^ ^at er gef agt ? etc. But an indirect 
or dependent question has transposed order. As : t(^ mdt^tc 
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totffcn, toer bad gefagt i)at, I should like to know who has said 
that. This form must be distinguished from the relative 
clause. 

Reading Exercise. 

I . Mein Bruder hat den Mann sehr gut gekannt, der das 
Haus gebaut hat. 2. Der Herr. dessen Haus Sie so schon 
finden, ist ein reicher Kaufmann aus New York. 3. Der 
kleine Junge, dem ich das Geld gab, verkaufte Zeitungen auf 
der Strasse. 4. Der Brief, welchen ich gestern erhielt, war 
von meiner Mutter, die nun in Deutschland ist. 5. Die alte 
Dame, deren Mann so krank ist, hat eine Tochter, die in 
Berlin wohnt und deren Mann Pastor ist. 6. Die Schneide- 
rin, der ich das Kleid gab, ist sehr beschaftigt und deshalb 
ist das Kleid noch nicht fertig. 7. Diese Aufgabe, welche 
wir schreiben sollen, ist nicht leicht. 8. Haben Sie das 
hiibsche Kind gesehen, das gestern hier war ? — Jawohl, wes- 
sen Kind ist es ? — Es ist die einzige Tochter unseres Nach- 
bars, dessen Frau vor zwei Jahren starb. 9. Das Kind, dessen 
Vater wir schon lange kennen, spielt immer mit unsern Kin- 
dern. 10. Die Schiiler, deren Aufgaben so schlecht geschrie- 
ben sind, miissen sie wieder abschreiben. 1 1 . Ich kenne die 
Herren, mit denen Sie sprachen, sehr gut. 12. Wer fiir das 
Vaterland stirbt, stirbt fiir uns alle I 13. Kaufen Sie nur 
(^jusi) alles, was Sie wollen, ich werde dafiir bezahlen. 
14. Der Junge war recht fleissig gewesen, was seinen Vater 
sehr freute. 15. Das Zimmer, worin Schiller starb, war sehr 
klein. 16. Ich habe mir die Sache iiberlegt, wovon wir ges- 
tern sprachen. 17. Was er iiber Deutschland sagte, in wel- 
chem Lande er niemals gewesen war, war Unsinn. 18. Er, 
der niemals friiher gelogen hat, soil nun liigen 1 19. „Den ich 
lieb habe, den ziichtige ich," spricht der Herr. 20. Mein 
Onkel wollte wissen, wer den Stock zerbrochen hatte. 
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Written Exercise. 

I. Do you know the boy who is playing in our garden ? 
Yes, that is the boy whose mother died two years ago. 
2. The tailor to whom I sent my coat is very busy. 3. The 
coat which you are wearing is good enough. 4. Do you 
know a good dressmaker who is not too busy ? Yes, my aunt, 
whose dresses are always well made, has a Miss Meyer who 
lives in Market Street. 5. Miss Meyer, to whom I went, has 
no time to do the work that I want. 6. The red roof which 
you see is the roof of our hotel. 7. That house, the roof of 
which you can see between the trees, is the house where he 
lives. 8. The farmers who live in this valley are rich, for the 
land is very fertile. 9. This school is for boys whose fathers 
were soldiers. 10. Did you read the letters [which] he wrote ? 
1 1. The poor people to whom he sent money and clothes were 
very thankful. 12. This is the chair on which he sat, and 
this is the bed in which he slept! 13. Whoever comes is 
welcome. 14. What he says is always true. 15. Much that 
he said I had heard before (fritter). 16. This house is well 
built, which is very important. 17. The people we are talking 
about are men and women in a book we are reading. 
18. You, who have been in Germany, cannot understand 
German I 19. I should like to know who has been in my 
room I 20. I don't know what you do with your money 1 



LESSON XXX. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

260. Like the reflexive, the impersonal verb-form is 
used more widely in German than in English and gives 
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rise to various idiomatic senses. The impersonal subject 
is CiS, which in true impersonals is always expressed. 

(a) In expressions of weather or time ; as, c^ regtict, 
/V is raining; morgcti tuirb c^ !alt fcin; c^ tft ad^t U^r, // 
is 8 o^dock, 

(p) Expressing merely abstract action; as, c^ flopft, 
there is a knock; e^ flinflcltc, some one rang (it rang) ; c* 
regtc fic^ im 2BaIbc, something moved in the forest, 

{c) In many idiomatic phrases, the person or thing re- 
ferred to appearing as object. As (dative) : cd flC^t mir 
gut, it goes well with me; ntir tUt C^ Ictb, I am sorry; c« 
fe^It mir an ®clb, / lack money; (accus.) cinft gab e6 
gmci ©ruber, once there were two brothers; c^ gift mcinen 
fi'Opf, my head is at stake; or reflexive ; as, e6 lo^ttt ftd^ 
bcr 2Kii^C, /'/ is worth the trouble — and various similar 
phrases, requiring various translation. 

261. Certain states of personal feeling are expressed 
impersonally, with the person as object. In such case 
e^ usually disappears unless introductory. As: e^ friert 
m6), or m\6) friert, / am cold; mir ift bange, / am afraid; 
tote mir lPot)( ift, how well I feel, etc. 

Note. — The importance of the impersonal, as of the reflexive form, 
lies in its wider idiomatic use than in English. Some verbs are used 
wholly, or chiefly as impersonals; such are: biinfen (mic^ bflnft, tne- 
thinks)\ 0cf(^c^cn, to happen; gcUngcn, to succeed (t% gelang ntir, / suc- 
ceeded) \ glucfetl; to turn out well^ and others. 

Other Uses of ei9* 

262. @d corresponds in general to English it, but with 
some idiomatic uses — as, in part, seen already. 

I. As §207, Note 2, c, t^f as pronoun, may call for he, or 
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she, or they. But when referring to persons, outside of the 
same sentence, the sex-pronoun is usually substituted ; as, tt)0 
tft ba« aKabd^cn? fie ift in betn ©arten. 

2. For c^ as grammatical subject of fcin, the verb agree- 
ing with the logical subject, see §236. As: e^ finb Utlfcre 
grcunbc — uTtfcrc grcunbc ftnb c« — bic ba« taten, // is our 

friends who did that, 

3. S^ stands for the introductory there ^ to bring the verb 
before the true (or logical) subject, with which it agrees. In 
this case c^ disappears unless introductory. As: c^ lebtcn 
cinft jtDci ©riiber (jtDci Sriibcr lebten cinft), there once lived 
two brothers. 

Note. — In this use, cS is often untranslated, serving only the pur- 
pose of bringing the verb forward. As : e « jagte mir feiner, ^^% @ic Ijier 
roarcn (for feilicr fagtc mir, etc.), no one told me, that you were here; c« 
rcbcn bic !?eutC JU xAtX, people talk too much. 

4. S^ — then often called expletive — repeats or antici- 
pates a predicate or an implied sentence — English so, or 
often not translated. As: cr ipar reid^; \t%i ift er c^ nid^t 
me^r, now he is not {so)\ ipo t^avft bu? fcittcr fagtc tntr c«, 
no one told me; tparutn t)crfdt)m(i^tc fie e^, ba6 ®elb angune^* 
men, why did she disdain to take the money ? 

5. (56 is used in some phrases as in English lord it over^ 
etc. As : bic 3Kcinun8 ^dlf 6 ntit bcm Unglltd (ic^cn, opinion 
sides with the unfortunate. 

For e^ in reflexive phrases, see §241, ^/ in passive, see 
§274. 

"Note i. — The phrases it is /, // was you, etc. are expressed per- 
sonally: id) bin e^; @tcltjareu c9. ' 

2. The phrases there is, there are are expressed by c8 Ifl, C^ finb 
(§236), or by the impersonal, cS gtbt, with accusative object — the lat- 
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ter in more general or abstract sense, the former more definite and lim- 
ited. As : c« gibt tcine @C^tangcn in 3rlanb, there are no snakes in Ire- 
land; c8 ttjaren gtuel ©c^Iangcn untcr bent §au(c, there were two snakes 
under the house (i. e. gwcl @(^Jan0Cn tDareti; but with glbt, eg is always 
expressed). 



Reading Exercise. 
Ein Besuch. 

„Es klingelt, das Madchen ist aus, geh' hin und mach' die 
Haustiir auf, Anna 1" — „Es ist Herr Schwarz, Mutter." — 
„Wie geht es Ihnen, Herr Schwarz ? es freut mich Sie zu 
sehen, aber es tut mir leid, dass mein Mann nicht zu Hause 
ist, er wollte Sie so gerne sprechen." — „Wie geht es Ihnen, 
gnadige Frau" {usual form of polite address in Germany) ? — 
„Uns geht es alien gut, seit Sie zuletzt hier waren ; aber Sie 
sind gewiss sehr nass geworden, es regnet ja stark !" — „Nun, 
ich fuhr mit der Strassenbahn und hatte einen Regenschirm." 
— „Das Wetter ist ja schrecklich 1 Gestern hagelte es, heute 
regnet es, jetzt donnert es sogar, und morgen wird es wohl 
schneien." — „Ich sehe, Ihr Nachbar hat sein Haus noch 
nicht fertig." — „Nein, man sagt, es fehle ihm an Geld, es 
fertig zu bauen.*' — „Nun, daran fehlt es uns alien 1" — 
„Friert es Sie, Herr Schwarz ? Dieses Zimmer ist kalt, wir 
haben noch kein Feuer im Hause." — „Ach nein, es friert 
mich nicht, das Wetter ist garnicht so kalt draussen." — „Es 
gelang mir neulich Ihren Herrn Vater zu treffen, er ist sonst 
schwer zu finden." — ,,Ja, mein Vater ist wenig zu Hause, 
meiner Mutter ist immer bange; er arbeitet zu viel im Ge- 
schaft, ihm ist zuweilen auch nicht wohl. Hoffentlich wird 
es meiner Mutter gliicken, ihn zu iiberreden mit ihr nach 
Deutschland zu gehen. Es wiirde sich fiir ihn wirklich loh- 
nen, wenn es ihr gelingt, ihn vom Geschafte drei oder vier 
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Monate wegzubekommen." — „Wie geht es Ihrem reichen 
Onkel, Herrn Bolz ?" — „Mein Onkel war einmal reich, jetzt 
ist er es nicht mehr. Haben Sie gehort, dass er sich verhei- 
raten will ?" — „Nein, es hat mir keiner das gesagt." — „Es 
ist schon sechs Uhr, gnadige Frau, empfehlen Sie mich Ihrem 
Herrn Gemahl." — „Gerne, Herr Schwarz ; kommen Sie recht 
bald wieder und griissen Sie alle zu Hause von uns." 



Written Exercise. 

I. There is a knock; it is already ten o'clock. Who can 
that be ? Perhaps it is father. 2. Who knocks ? It is I, your 
father, open the door. 3. Well, children, how are you all? 
are you not cold in this room ? No, we are not cold ; is it 
cold outside ? Yes, it is snowing. 4. Did you succeed in 
finding (say : to find) Mr. Schwarz at home ? No, he had gone 
out. 5. I am sorry that you went out in such weather for- 
nothing (umfOTlft). 6. It certainly was not worth the trouble. 

7. Perhaps I shall succeed in finding him at home to-morrow. 

8. I hear that Mr. Brown lacks money ; has he begged you 
to lend him some ? Yes, but I could not do it, I lack money 
myself. 9. There are few men in this town who would lend 
him money. 10. He was once much respected, he is no longer 
so. II. Have you heard that Mrs. Smith is dead ? She was 
in that terrible railroad-accident which happened near New 
York. 12. Is Miss Brown at home? No, she has gone out, 
she was sorry that she could not wait for you. 13. It was 
she who persuaded Mr. Schwarz to go to Germany. 14. Re- 
member me kindly to your father I 15. Some ladies have 
come and wish to see you. 16. There lived once a king and 
a queen who had a daughter, who was more beautiful than 
(the) most princesses. 
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LESSON XXXI. 

THE INDEFINITES. 

A number of words of various meaning and use are 
commonly classed as indefinites — som6 of which are sub- 
stantive (pronouns) — others adjective or substantive 
(pronominals). Only a few call for special notice. 

263. Indefinite Pronouns. 

{a) emer, -C, -t^^ one, anyone; and feittet, -c, -ei8, 
no one, none, correspond to the adjective forms cin, fctn, 
(§74> ^)- Gmtge, some, is usually plural (= a few). 

ip) lebennatttt — compound — everybody, has genitive 
-«. 

(c) letttttttb^ somebody, anybody ; nietnctttb, nobody (also 
compounds of SKatUl) have genitive -^; sometimes also 
dative -cm or -en; accusative, -en. 

(//) matt (also from 3Mann) is the indefinite personal 
subject, and is variously translated, one^ people, they, we, 
you; also often by the passive : as, man fagt, // is said; 
man fii^rte i^n, he was led. It is always nominative sin- 
gular — its other cases being supplied by einer, or (re- 
flexive) ft(^; as, tt)a« man gibt, bringt einem ©litcf, what 
one gives brings one luck: man foHtC fid^ ntcf|t (oben, 
oru should not praise one*s self. 

Note. — As man has no full equivalent in English, its various uses 
and its proper translation should receive special attention. The lack of 
such a word is a recognized defect in English. 

{i) ettocti^, something, anything; xCv^i^f nothing, are in- 
declinable. They often stand before a neuter adjective, 
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as noun; as, ettDad ®UM, something good ; and etlDtt^ 
also with a noun = some; as, ettDttd ®e(b. 
3Bfti& is often used, familiarly, for ettoa^. 

Note. — The English not — a, not — any^ not — any things is usually 
expressed by the negative pronominal fein or nlci^td; as: he said not a 
7vord, er fprac^ fein Sort; Idont neexi anything, ic^ brauc^e ni(^t«, etc 

264. Indefinite Pronominals. 

The only forms requiring special note are (in alphabet- 
ical order) : 

1. a% -er, -c, -c«, ail, every. As: aUer SlTifang tft 
f(^tt)cr, all beginning ; atte guteti !j)in9e ftnb bret, luck in 
odd numbers; atte lagc, every day ; atte bret Xage, every 
^hree days, etc. Before a determinative, often un in fleeted ; 
as, alt ba« ®c(b; aM btefe SKcinner (or bicfc SKanner atte). 
In some phrases altc is used for all : bei atte bent, with 
all that ; bcr SBetn ift alte, the wine is out. 

Note. — English all = entire, the whole, is gang. See §147, 3. 

2. attber, -er, -e, -ei8, other; sometimes = second, or 
«^:r/; as, ben anbem lag, />^^ «<!?^/ ^oy. Contrasted: 
ber etne — ber anbere, the one — the other; bie etnen — 
bie anberen, some — others ; ettt)a^ 5lnbcre«, something else, 

Sinanber, one another (compound), is indeclinable. 

Note. — Other, meaning additional is nod^ eln; as, uoc^ eine !£affe 
£ee, another cup of tea. 

3. ietbe, both (the), the two, follows determinative; 
as, bie beiben SKanner; meine betben ^ritber, my two 
brothers (when only two) ; alle beiben, both together. 

Either, neither (of two) is eincr — f etner — Don betben. 

4. jebcr, -e, -ei8, each, every, may be used as pronoun, 
with indefinite article : ein jeber, every one. 
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5. mattfi^er, -t, -t^, many {a)y may stand, like fold^er 
(§234), uninflected, before the indefinite article or an 
adjective; as, man(^ etti SKann (or matM^cr 9Kann): 
man(^ guter aMann (or mand^er gutc SDiann). 

6. Utcl, much; pi. many; ioettig^ little; ^Lfeuf^ afew^ 
are usually uninflected in the singular, unless definitely 
preceded, but are inflected in the plural; as, t)iel ®ctb; 
mit iDenig ®clb; but fein t)iele« ®clb; t)iele greunbc; 
mctne t)ie(cn grcunbe. 

Sielei^, toenigei^^ occur as neuter pronouns. 
Sin tDenig, a little, is uninflected. 

Note i. — The singular toiet is sometimes inflected, meaning many 
kinds, various ; as, Uielcr SBcin, many kinds of wine; cr lemt OicIe«, nld^t 
t)icl, »*^J«^ things, not much. 

2. For the uninflected comparatives mc^r, iDcnlgcr, see §i88, c, 

7. tuelfi^er, -Cp -t^ is used, somewhat familiarly, as in- 
definite, some, any; ^abcn ®ie (meld^e^) ®elb? 3^, v&j 
l^abc iDcId^cd. 

Note. — Among indefinites may be included such indeclinable 
phrases as : eln ttjenlg, a little ; cln paar, a/rw (ein ?aar = a pair)\ ein 
blfit^cn, fl bit; the indeclinable lautcr, nothing but, and Irgcnb ( — soever) ; 
as, mit ein ^aar 2Borten, w/M «/««; words; ba marcn lautcr SBeibcr, 

nothing but women ; irgetlb etncr, anyone at all (soever), etc. 

265. An indefinite neuter singular is sometimes used 
alone in an abstract or general sense ; also to designate 
collective persons, including both sexes. As: allci§ ift 
tjerlorcn, all is lost; cr f|at mand^c^ flcfagt; beibei^ fann tua^r 
fein, both {either) may be true; or: aHe^ XOdt ba, everybody 
was there; and sometimes to express depreciation or con- 
tempt. 

266. After some pronominals, a plural adjective, nomi- 
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native or accusative, may often take the strong form ; so 
usually after einige, etlictie, mel^rerc, t)icle, tocnigc; less usu- 
ally aifter aUe, f cine, mand^e, tueld^c ; but usage still varies ; 
as, aUe 9utc(n) 9J?enfd^en; Diele alte(n) SKfinncr — the pro- 
nominal being treated as determinative, or as a pure ad- 
jective (§i47>8)- 

Reading Exercise. 

I. 1st jemand da? Ich sehe niemand(en) 1 2. Ich sehe 
aber jemands Hut da hangen. 3. Es ist keiner gekommen. 
4. Man sollte die Tur zuschliessen, sonst kann jedermann 
hereinkommen und man hort es nicht 5. Man kann aber 
die Tiir nicht immer schliessen, es kann ja dann niemand 
herein. ,6. Es kann aber das Haus nicht immer fiir jeden 
offen stehen. 7. Manche Leute hier auf dem Lande lassen 
ihr Haus immer auf. 8. Ja, solche Leute, die nichts im 
Hause zu stehlen haben ! 9. Es ist ja nicht jeder ein Dieb I 
10. Die paar Dollar, die Sie haben, stiehlt keiner. — 11. Ken- 
nen Sie das alte Lied „Es waren zwei Konigskinder, die 
hatten einander so lieb" ? 12. Trinken Sie noch eine Tasse 
Tee; alle guten Dinge sind drei! 13. Der alte Bettler kommt 
alle drei Tage und erzahlt immer, sein Geld sei (ware) all. 
14. Geben Sie ihm dann welches ? Nein, ich gebe ihm aber 
etwas zu essen. 15. Meine beiden Freunde reisen nach 
Amerika, keiner von beiden hatte viel Geld. 16. Im Zwi- 
schendeck waren lauter Deutsche, und es waren viele alte(n) 
Leute darunter. 17. Mein Geld ist all, wo kann ich welches 
bekommen ? Geh' hin und verdien' etwas ! 18. Es hatte kei- 
ner Geld, bei alle dem waren sie sehr lustig. 19. Man soil 
den Tag nicht vor dem Abend loben. 20. Man sagt vieles, 
was einem nachher leid tut. 
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Written Exercise. 

I. Somebody's book is lying here, does it belong to one of 
(t)on) you? It belongs to none of us. 2. Everybody has a 
book. 3. One should be grateful for what one has 1 4. Can 
you see anything? No, I see nothing. 5. They looked at 
one another, but said nothing. 6. Every day (ace) somebody 
comes to see the poor old man. 7. My two sisters are at 
school, neither of them will be home before three o'clock. 

8. He lost his many friends when he lost his money. 

9. Have you new potatoes to-day ? Yes, I have some. 10. A 
few of (Don) these are bad, but the most are very good. 
II. There were many poor children there. 12. One does 
not know much about-it. 13. There must be some good in 
the man, but nobody has a good word for him. 14. His 
money is gone and nobody wants to lend him any. 15. Every 
one that was there spoke a few words. 16. There were 
only (tauter) Americans on board in the first cabin, but in the 
steerage were German farmers with their wives and children. 
17. I met Charles and Max, but neither of them had seen 
Henry. 18, The good that one does brings one luck. 



LESSON XXXII. 

THE PASSIVE. 

267. The passive is formed by combining the auxiliary 
verb tpcrbcn with a perfect participle — ttjorbcn being used 
instead of gcttjorben in the compound (perfect) tenses. 

With this exception the passive conjugation is identi- 
cal with that of jpcrben plus the perfect participle — 
whose position is determined by the usual rules of order 
in compound verb-forms (§115). 
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Note. — Thus, in fact, all passive f onns are compound ; but for con- 
venience, those formed with the simple parts of njerben may be referred 
to as the simple forms of the passive, 

268. The passive paradigm (as below) may thus be 
easily constructed. But as some of the forms are ap- 
parently complex, the following fundamental forms may 
be remembered, from which, as in other verbs, the com- 
pound parts may be readily formed — as if from a com- 
pound intransitive verb (to be-praiscd) : 

PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

gcfobt tDorben 

— whence, as usual, by auxiliary fein: 

Perfect: \&j bin gelobt toorben 
Pluperf, : \i) iDar gelobt tDorben 

INFINITIVES. 

Present: gclobt tDcrbeti 
Perfect: gdobt tDorbeti fctn 

— whence, as usual, by auxiliary toerben : 

Future and Cond. : xi) ttjcrbe — tt)itrbc — getobt tDcrben. 
Put. and Cond, Perf : \6) iDcrbe — IDiirbc — gcfobt luorbcn 
fein. 

There will then be no difficulty in remembering or 
constructing the other parts. 

For convenience, however, an abridged passive para- 
digm is added as follows : 

Note. — For varying forms of translation, see later. 
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269. Conjugation of the Passive Verb. 

gclobt tDerbcn, to be praised. 
Indicative, Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 

I am praised^ etc. (see §174, note). 

v&j tDcrbe gclobt v&j wcrbc gelobt 

bu tt)irft gclobt bu tocrbcft gclobt 

cr iDtrb gclobt cr iDcrbc gclobt 

iDtr tDcrbcn gclobt xdxx tocrbcn gclobt 

i^r mcrbct gclobt U)r iDcrbct gclobt 

ftc njcrbcn gclobt ftc tDcrbcn gclobt* 

PAST. 

I was praised^ etc. 
id^ ttnirbc (tt)arb) gclobt icb tt)Urbc gclobt 
bu iDurbcft (toarbft) gclobt bu iDitrbcft gclobt 
cr tpurbc (toarb) gclobt cr iDilrbc gclobt 
tt)tr iDurbcn gclobt, etc. etc. 

PERFECT. 

I have been praised^ etc. 

td^ bin gclobt tt)orbcn td^ fct gclobt iDorbcn 

bu btft gclobt tporbcn bu fcicft gclobt iDorbcn 

cr ift gclobt iDorbcn cr fci gclobt tDorbcn 

etc. etc. 

PLUPERFECT. 

I had been praised ^ etc. 
td^ tt)ar gclobt morbcn id^ toarc gclobt worbcn 

bu iDarft gclobt morbcn bu mftrcft gclobt morbcn 
cr mar gclobt morbcn cr mfirc gclobt morbcn 

etc. etc. 

1 For other forms of translation, see §270. 

% The forms of address with 6ie are to be supplied, as usual. 
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I shall be praised^ etc. 

t(^ iDcrbe gelobt iDerben id^ tt)crbc gelobt tDcrbcn 

bu tt)irft gelobt toerben bu werbeft gefobt iDcrbcn 

er mirb gelobt toerben er iDerbe gelobt njcrben 



etc. 



etc. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 



I shall have been praised^ etc. 

id^ tperbc gelobt toorben fein ic^ toerbe gelobt tDorben fern 

bu toirft gelobt iDorben fein bu werbeft gelobt toorben fern 

etc. etc. 



CONDITIONAL 

I should be praised^ etc. 

id^ iDUrbe gelobt iDerben 

bu iDitrbeft gelobt trerben 

er iDurbe gelobt trerben 

etc. 



CONDITIONAL PERFECT. 

I should have been praised^ etc. 
tc^ iDilrbe gelobt worben fein 
bu iDUrbeft gelobt worben fein 
er tDiirbe gelobt toorben fein 
etc. 



IMPERATIVE. 



sing, merbe gelobt 



plur. tt)erbet gelobt ^ 



INFINITIVES. 



Present, 
gelobt (ju) iDerben 

Or, inverted : 
l^eute bin ici^ gelobt iDorben 
morgen toerbe id^ gelobt merben 
to-morrow I shall be praised 



Perfect, 
gelobt tt)orben (ju) fein 

Or, transposed: 
iDenn ic^ l^eute gelobt toerbe 
iDenn idf| geftem gelobt wor* 
ben Xdtxtf if T had yester- 
day been praised^ etc. 



Remarks on the Passive. 
270. The passive form is more specific in German than 



1 The forms of address with @ie are to be supplied, as usual, throughout. 
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in English. In English the same auxiliary be is used to 
express passive action — as, fie is loved — and the result 
of completed action — as, the house is built; while the pas- 
sive action is also expressed by other forms (called pro- 
gressive) ; as, the house is building — is being built. 
Such possible ambiguity cannot occur in German. 

{a) The passive action is expressed by tDcrbetl. As: 
ba« ©au^ iDurbc in eincm 3Wonat gcbaut, the house was 

built in a month; bic ^^i^Utig iDirb attc IttflC flebrurft, the 
paper is printed every day; bic lUr iDUrbc um ad|t U^r 
geft^Ioffcn, the door was closed (the closing took place) at 
8 o'clock. 

Note. — The force of )t)erben is here precisely the same as elsewhere 
— denoting process or progress to a result ; as, bcr SD'^ontt iDlrb alt, bQ9 
^au9 xo'xxt gebout. 

(J?) ®ein, with the perfect participle, expresses condi- 
tion, or result of action; as, bad ^aud tft aud ©o(g ^t^ 
baut, the house is built of wood; bic 3^i^^9 if* flebrudt, 
is printed {tYit printing is done) ; bic JUr iDar gefdlfoffetl, 
was closed (had been closed earlier). 

{c) Hence the so-called progressive forms in English 
are expressed simply by iDerbeti; as, bie 3^itun9 iDirb flC* 
brudft, is printing, or is being printed. 

Note. — The possible ambiguity in English may generally be re- 
lieved by turning the verb into the active form. If the tense remains the 
samey use iDerben (as in foregoing examples). 

271. The agent of a passive action is expressed by t)on 
with the dative ; as, bcr 93ricf rtjurbc t)on mcincm ©of)n gc* 
fd^ricbcn, the letter was written by my son, 

272. When the agent is not expressed, German often 
prefers other forms where English uses the passive : 
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(a) Especially the indefinite man, with active verb; 
as, §263, //. 

(^) Or a reflexive form (§241, a) — usually with non- 
personal subject, where no ambiguity is possible; as, 
ba« t)erfte]^t fid|, ^kat is understood; or with laffeti; as, 
ba^ ((igt ftd^ leid^t crnarcn, that can easily be explained; 
or impersonally, e^ fragt ftc^, // is asked (is a question). 

273. In general the passive is much less widely used 
than in English. Only a direct (accusative) object can 
become subject of a passive verb. Hence forms like / 
am paid a salary are impossible in German. This applies 
also to all indirect verbs, some of which seem to take 
direct object in English (§354). 

274. Other than transitive (accusative) verbs may, 
however, form a passive impersonally : 

{a) To express simple action, indefinitely ; .as, cd luirb 
gctanjt, there is dancing; batlTl tDttb getatlgt iDCtbetl, then 
there will be dancing, 

(p) Or, with indirect object expressed ; as, ed iDUtbe 
mir gcratcn — mir tft geraten worbcn, I was — have been 
— advised. Observe that ed is here omitted, unless in- 
troductory. 

Note. — The English passive is often expressed in German by the 
emphatic position of the object. As : bcm ^onig gepel blefe Whtf the 
king was pleased with this speech. In general the preference for the pas- 
sive in English and its relatively rare use in German (unless the agent 
is expressed) should be noted. 

275. An infinitive with ju, depending on fciit, to be, 
often has passive sense ; as, ba^ ift fe^r 311 n)unfd)en, that 
is much to be wished; bcr SBricf ift nod^ 311 fd^reiben, is yet 
to be written, (Compare a house to let^ etc.). 
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276. Out of this use of the infinitive, by adding -b 
after the analogy of the present participle, has arisen an 

. attributive form, known as 

The Future Passive Participle (or Gerundive). 

As : bie 2!at ift ju loben, the act is to be praised. Hence, 
einc ju lobcnbc Stat, a praiseworthy act; biefcig Unglfirf ift 
nid)t ju ertragen (not to be borne) ; hence, ein nid^t ju er* 
tragenbcig UngtiidE , an intolerable misfortune. 

Note on Word-Order. 

277. The following exceptions to the usual rules of 
verb-position in transposed order occur in the passive : 

{ay When two verbals stand together, a transposed 
auxiliary usually precedes both (as §200); as, tDetttl ic^ 
iDftrc flclobt iDorben (yet also : iDcnn ic^ gelobt morben 
iDtirc), if I had been praised, 

{b) Especially the forms of iDerben 2ls future and as 
passive should not stand together. ' As : tDcnu bte ^rtefe 
tt)erbcn (/«/.) gcfd^rieben merben {pass,), when the letters 
shall be written, 

Reading Exercise. 

1. !Der §unb tt)trb t)on fcincm §errn gcfd|(agen* 2. !Der 
aWann iDurbe t)OTi alien gelobt, iDeil er fo e^rltc^ ge^anbett 
\)aiit. 3. 3)iefe« §au^ toirb aft, e« ift fc^on t)or l)unbert 
^al^ren gebaut iDorben. 4. ©er ©rtef tt)ar fd|on abgefd^idt 
iporben, ate id| anfam. 6. Da^ "ipferb iDirb t)erfauft iDerben, 
metl eg gu a(t fUr fold^ fc^lDere 2lrbeit ift. 6. @^e ®ie ba* 
^iiffommen, iDirb bie Slrbeit gemad^t morben fetn. 7. I)a« 
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Sinb tt)Urbc beftraft iDcrbcn, wenn c« mein ilmb toSre. 
8. !Ca« Slor iDirb morgen^ um fieben U^r gcSffnet unb abcnb^ 
urn fed|§ gef(^Ioffen. 9. !iDa« 2or iDar gcfdiloffen, ate wir 
^infatneti. 10. !iDa« 2or tourbe gcrabe gef cutoff en, aU h)tr 
Ijtnfamen* 11. 'Dad altc §aud war au« §oIj gcbaut, abcr 
bad neuc iDurbe aud ®tem gebaut, tt)et( bad §oIj fo teucr 
getDorben tpar. 12. SKan baut t)iele gttufcr in unferer 9?o(^* 
barfc^aft. 13. ©ad lii^t fidi ma(^en, wenn ®ie ed fo wun^ 
fc^en. 14. ^ier toxxh nid|t gcraud^t! 15. 3^^m tt)urbc gcroten, 
bad ^ferb nid^t ju laufen. 16. Wlix gepel ed nid^t, bag ber 
@o^n fo t)on feinem SSater fprad|. 17. !J)ie Slrbett ift noc^ 
gu madien. 18. "S^a^ ift ein nid^t gu Ubemiiltigenbed §tn^ 
bernid. 19. SBenn bie ®Udf|er tt)ir!Itd^ gur rec^ten ^txt wer* 
ben abgefrf|i(Jt werben, fo. n)erbe idf| fie frilt| genug erl^alten. 
20. @r l^atte nid^t fo gefprod^en, tt^enn er felbft fo toare be* 
l^anbelt loorben. 

Written Exercise. 

I. The exercise is being written. 2. That new book was 
read by many, but understood by few. 3. The work has 
been well done. 4. The boy had been scolded by his father. 
5. Our house will be sold if we move to New York. 6. The 
book will have been printed by that time (bid bal^in). 7. The 
house would have been sold if it had not been so old. 
8. The gates would be opened earlier if the people wished to 
come so early. 9. The house is now built and people are 
living in it. 10. The new house is being built and they are 
still living in the old one. 11. The house was being built 
when we were there. 12. The house was already built when 
we were there. 13. The old emperor was seen every day at 
the window. 1 4. Why is the exercise so badly written ? 
That is (Iii|t) easily explained, I wrote it in five minutes. 
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15. There is too much talking in the room. 16. She has been 
advised by the doctor to go to the sek-side (an btc @ee). 
17. He was much pleased with my little speech. 18. It is 
to be hoped that he will become more diligent. 19. You 
are doing a praiseworthy act. 20. If he had been punished 
more when he was a boy, he would have become a better 
man. 

LESSON XXXIII. 
USE OF ^aben and fein as auxiliaries. 

278. The great majority of verbs take \)abtn as aux- 

liary: 

(a) All transitives, including reflexives; the modal 
verbs, and most impersonals. 

(^) Most intransitives, which express simple action; 
as, fdllafcn, to sleep; tatljen, to dance; rcben, to speak, 
etc. Here note: liegen, to lie; \\%t% to sit; fte^cn, to 
stand, 

279. ©ciit is used as auxiliary with intransitives ex- 
pressing : 

(a) Simple being or condition : 

fein, to be bleiben, to remain 

(^) Change of condition ; as, 

altem, to grow old fterben, to die 

frieren, to freeze iDadifen, to grow 

fd^melgen, to melt iDerben, to become 

— and some others of like meaning. 

{c) Motion or modes of motion ; such as, 
*ei(en, to hasten fatten, to fall 

*fa^ren, to go (in a carriage) *flieflen, to fly 
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fltet|cn, to flee *reitcn, to ride 

fltcgen, to flow *fe9e(n, to sail 

flc^en, to go, walk finfcn, to sink 

tommcn, to come *fpringcn, to spring 

lonbcn, to land fteifletl, to mount 

*(aufcn, to run *tpanbcm, to wander 

*retfen, to travel iiet|en, to move, pass 

— and others of like meaning. 

For the verbs marked * see below, §280. 
{d^ The following, which take a dative object: 
bcflcgnen, to meet folgcn, to follow 

toeid^cn, to yield {to) 
(e) And a few — usually impersonal : 
gcbcil^cn, to thrive geltngen, gliiden, gcratcn, to succeed 
gefdiel^cn, to happen miglingcn, tnifegliidcn, miferaten, to fail 

280. Some verbs of motion take fein when direction^ 
extent or limit, is expressed, but l^abcn when expressing 
motion as action merely. As: er i[t nad^ 93crlin gcreift; 
but, er fiat bid gercift, he has traveled much; but, er.ift 
t)cutc ttjeit gcritten, he has ridden far to-day, etc. 

Such verbs, besides those marked * in §279, c, include 
some others, expressing modes of motion; such as: Ilct* 
tern, to climb; fried^en, to creep; rinncn, to flow; fd^rtjtm* 
men, to swim — and others. 

Note. — Compound verbs do not always take the same auxiliary as 
their primitives — the sense determining in every case. As: flc^cn (^a« 
ben), but entfle^cn, to arise (fein); fdilafen (tjaben), but cinfc^lafen, to go 
to sleep (felu); ge^en (fein), but bcgc^cn, to commit (^aben). 

281. A few verbs are used with either auxiliary, but 
in different senses; as, jietien (trans, or intrans.), etc. 
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The use of fcin is always indicated in dictionaries. 

Note. — Observe that |ein as auxiliary is — especially in modem 
English — usually translated have. Hence its use requires special at- 
tention. As a "rule of thumb" it might be permitted to add: when- 
ever in doubty use jein. 

Omission of Auxiliaries. 

282. {a) At the end of a transposed clause, a finite 
form of the auxiliary, I)a6cn or fein, is frequently — even 
usually — omitted when the sense is clear. As: bcr 
|)err, mit bcm \mi eben gefprodien (^abcn), ift fd)on fort, with 
whom we have just spoken; ein ^err, bcm ic^ gcftern bcgeg^: 
net (luar), ivhom I Jiad met yesterday ^ etc. 

{p) In like successive sentences an auxiliary, if identi- 
cal, may stand for more than one verb; but if different,- 
the auxiliary should be repeated. As : er \)qX mid) t)er= 
ad^tct unb bcleibigt, he has despised and insulted me; but : 
cr tpar mir. begegnet aber \)(x\.\,t mic^ nid)t angefe^en, he fiad 
met me and (had) fwt looked at me (the auxiliary in Eng- 
lish, being the same, need not be repeated). 

verb-forms: summary. 

As all the verb-forms have now been given, a few notes may be 
added to recapitulate some analogies and differences between German 
and English. Only such simple points will be noted as may probably 
be helpful to the student. ^ 

283. It is quite obvious that the several classes of 
verbs, weak^ strong and " mixed',' have their close analo- 
gies in the corresponding classes in English. 

{a) In general the chief differences are : the retention 
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in German of the infinitive ending -en ; of the augment 
ge-; and of the perfect participle ending, which is often 
lost in English, in both strong and weak verbs. 

(^) In the modal verbs the German forms are much 
fuller than in English — hence greater flexibility in use. 

(c) German retains a full and expressive subjunctive, 
which English has nearly lost. 

(tf) In general there is more verb-inflection in German; 
but the close kinship between the two languages is ap- 
parent throughout the verb-forms. 

(e) German has in verbs (as also in nouns) greater 
freedom than English in forming compounds. 

Note. — It is to be noted that the English verbal in -ing is adjec- 
tive or noun — representing sometimes the present participle (-enb) and 
sometimes the infinitive (en). 

284. The simple and the compound verb-forms are the 
same in both languages, and the mode of auxiliary forma- 
tion is essentially the same. Except that : 

(a) German has no special forms corresponding to 
the English progressive^ active or passive ; or to the 
auxiliary uses of do — all of which are expressed by 
simple verb-forms. 

(^) English has no auxiliary corresponding to tperben. 
Hence German is more specific in future and conditional^ 
and in the passive, 

if) German uses fein as perfect auxiliary more largely 
than English be, 

285. In general, German is superior in modal^ English 
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in tense expression — the latter mainly by larger use of 
auxiliary forms. 

Reading Exercise. 

L Sffiie longe ift ^Ifc grcunb gcftern 3lbcnb nod^ bci ^1^* 
nen gcblicben? Sr ift fo fpftt flcblieben unb tear fo lang* 
toeilig, ba§ xovc attc fel^r milbc hjurben. 2. J)cr 3^unge ift 
fe^r gettKid^fett, fcttbem id^ i^ti gulefet gefcl^cn ^abc. 3. ®cJt^e 
unb ©d^iUer finb bcibc in SBcimar gcftorbcn. 4, !iDer Heine 
^funge ift fo fc^nell nod) §aufe geloufen, ba§ er gipcimal gc^* 
faUen ift 6. -3ft ©err SWe^er ju ©aufe? 5Rein, er ift nad^ 
ber ©tabt gcfal)ren. 6. !j)er SSogel ift toeggeflogen^ ber 
©unb l^atte i^n gefel^cn unb angebellt. T. SBir finb nad| ber 
3?nfel gefegelt, finb ba gelanbet unb bann no^ jiDei SKeilen 
gu 3u§ gegangen. 8. SBir l)aben biefen ©ommer Diet gefe* 
gelt. 9. !j)er ©unb ift in« SBaffer gefprungen unb ^i ge* 
ft^ttjommen. 10. J)er ©err, ber eben in ben SBagen geftie** 
gen, ift unfer ge^rer. 11. 2Kaf ift nid^t gefontmen, ober id^ 
bin i^m na^^er begegnet. 12. 2Ba« ift gef^e^en? !3Der 
^obe ift gef alien unb l)at fi(^ ben Slrni gebro^en. 13. Set 
biefen SBorten ift ntein SSater aufgeftanben, ^at fi^ aber 
ft^nett wieber l)ingefefet unb nid^t^ gefagt. 14. Unfere alten 
greunbe finb nad| Serlin ge^ogen, xoxx Dermiffen fie fel)r. 
15. !3Der ©unb ift ntir imnter gefolgt, aber fdjliegli^ ift e6 
mir gelungen, il^n iDegjujagen. 16. ©err 9?ettntann l)at Diel 
gereift, ift aber nid^t Ilitger ate feine 5Ka(^bam, bie i^r ganje« 
geben im 8anbe geblieben finb. IT. !j)ie jungen geute l^aben 
balb bi£ gauge 5Ka(t|t getanjt unb finb erft frill^ morgen^ nad| 
©aufe gefontnten. 18. SKein SJater ift feit feiner lefeten 
^anl^eit fe^r geaXtert, 
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Written Exercise. 

I. Have you slept well? Yes, I was so tired that I fell 
asleep at once. 2. How the child has grown I He has be- 
come a big boy. 3. Where is your father ? He has gone to 
the church. 4. The poor child has fallen and hurt itself. 
5. The enemy has fled and the land is free ; but how many 
of our brave soldiers have died for the fatherland I 6. We 
have often stood here and waited for him, but he h^s never 
come. 7. I had met him and told him that I could not come. 
8. The snow has melted; soon it will be spring 1 9. The 
farmer has ridden to the nearest village to sell some horses. 
10. He had ridden nearly the whole day, but had met only a 
few old women. 11. Her friends had gone home and she 
was now alone in the house. 12. What has happened ? They 
have succeeded in finding the thief. 13. Did you go into town 
with him ? No, I had to stay at home. 1 4. A farmer whom 
I had met had shown me the way, and therefore I easily 
found the house. 15. He had gone home and taken the 
book with him. 16. That man has committed a crime. 
17. The dog has swum over the river. 18. The ship has 
sunk, but the passengers had landed. 19. Our cat has crept 
under the house, but the dog will soon chase her out. 
20. Mrs. Smith has moved with her family to Boston. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

ADVERBS. 

286. Adverbs, as in English, are of timey place^ man- 
nei'y etc., and adverbs of emphasis, or modal adverbs. 
Adverbs are of various forms. 

{a) Often simple adjectives, used adverbially (as 
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§146), and sometimes derivative; as bitterltd^, bitterly. 
But there is no common adverb suffix, like English -ly. 
(^) Often simple words ; as, balb, soon ; oft, often ; or 
compounds, as, vOQtXoSif everywhere ; balJOn, away; l^cr* 
au^, out^ etc. ; or phrases ; as, Don tbtn^from above ^ etc. 
Some are related to pronoun stems, as (demonstrative) 
ba, there ; (interrog.) tOO, where^ etc. 

Note. — Some compounds of l^cr, hither ; l^in, hence^ are separable; 
as, iDol^er fommt cr, or ttjo fommt cr l^r; ttjo^ln gcl^t cr, or luo gel^t er ^in. 

{c) Adverbs are sometimes case-forms — especially 
genitives. As: anfangd, in the beginning; abcttbd, of 
evenings; teite, in part; anbcr^, otherwise; f^jftteftcn^, 
at latest, etc. Or phrases : as, fcitiedloegd, by no means; 
flrS^tcntcite, mostly — and others more or less disguised, 

{(t) An earlier adverb ending sometimes appears as 
-c; as, lange, long (time) ; gcmc, gladly, etc. 

287. As stated, §52, dy compound adverbs usually ac- 
cent the last component. Note however : 

{a) The accent falls on the first component if this is 
determinative, or inflected. As : 

ba'moU, then bcm'nad^, accordingly 

o'bcrl^alb, above mei'nerfeit^, on my part 

(J)) Accent sometimes varies with emphasis or mean- 
ing; as, baruni', or (emphatic) ba'ruiti; ein'mal, ^«<? time 
(numeral) ; einmaC, once on a time (indefinite). 

Comparison of Adverbs. 

288. Adjective-adverbs (§146) are compared like ad- 
jectives. In the superlative two forms are used, with a 
difference ; 
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{a) The true (or relative) superlative is expressed by 
am -en (dat. §191); as, er j^rcibt am f^ncttftcn (Don al* 
ten), the most rapidly (of all). 

{b) The absolute superlative by anf^ -e (ace. neut. 
up to the) — usually expressed without English article : 
er ft^rieb auf« fd^neCfte, most rapidly (very rapidly) ; er 
anttt)ortete auf^ ^Ofltdifte, most politely, 

(c) In a few words the un inflected -ft is used as abso- 
lute superlative. 

As : au^erft, extremely flUtigft, most kindly 

^5d^ft, most highly, very flefttttiflft, most obligingly 
mCglid^ft, utmost possible — and some others. 

As : augerft fc^dn, extremely beautiful; miJglit^ft f^netl, as 
quickly as possible ; tun ©ie e^ flefafliflft, do it, if you please. 

Note. — The adverb oft, oft€n^ also compares : 5fter, am ofteflen. 
The form bfterd has absolute sense = rather often (as §193). 

(//) The following are irregular (attributed) forms, as 
§i8«, b, 

balb, soon t\tXf sooner am el^eften 
flern, gladly tiebcr, rather am liebften, above all 

— also gnt, or iDOl^l, well; \t\)X or Diel, much ; tDenig, little, as 

§188. 

289. In some cases niet)r, more ; am meiften, the most, 
are used as auxiliaries of comparison : 

{a) Widi adjectives not compared ; as, er ift mel^r 
fc^ulb baran al^ \6), he is more to blame for it than L 

(b) Or when different qualities are compared ; as, er 
ift mel)r trage al^ bumm, he is more lazy than stupid. 
Similarly, iDeniger fc^fin, less beautiful, etc. in comparison 
of inferiority. 
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Adverbial Particles — or Modal Adverbs. 

290. German uses freely some adverbs to express deli- 
cate shades of meaning, under varying emphasis — often 
difficult to translate in English. Such are : aud), bcnn, 
bod^, ja, nun, nur, fd|on, mo^l and others. It is impossible 
to illustrate their various uses without very detailed ex- 
amples ; but they should receive careful attention, as a 
marked characteristic of German in contrast with Eng- 
lish — which relies more largely on vocal emphasis, or 
tone. These are sometimes called adverbial particles. 
Examples, as they occur, should be carefully noted. 

Position of Adverbs. 

291. The adverb, as verb-modifier, depends largely for 
position on its relation to the verb, and also on emphasis. 
Only a few special rules need be given — some of which 
have been already shown in the exercises. 

1. a. The adverb, except in transposed order, may not 
stand between subject and verb, as so often in English. 
As : he then said: tx fagtc batin; or, bann fagte er. 

^. But sometimes, in inversion, an adverb may stand 
next to the verb, unless the subject is a personal pronoun 
(see §211 , e) as, bann fagtc cnblit^ bcr SSatcr. 

2. Adverbs of time precede other adverbs, and usually 
precede all objects, except personal pronouns. 

3. 5Wtd|t, not, modifying the verb (or the entire sen- 
tence), stands usually after all other adjuncts; as, id| 
Icnnc ben 3Kann nic^t— t^ l^abe il^n I|cutc nid^t gefel^en; 
but modifying any other word, it stands before the word 
it modifies ; as, nicftt bu ^aft C^ gctan, not you, etc. 
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4. In what may be called loose order an adverb phrase, 
especially if long or emphatic, often stands after a trans- 
posed verb ; as, tt)te fic ba ftanb ntit toeincnbcn Slugcn, 
as she stood there with weeping eyes; and so especially 
after a separated prefix ; as, er fa^ Idd^crlic^ au^ in feincn 
lum^JigCtt S'leibcrn, he looked ridiculous in his ragged 
clothes (§231, ^). 

Other occasional variations will be mentioned later. 

^vSs^i^ pleonastic. 

292. The negative ntd^t, noty is sometimes used when 
not expressed in English. As : 

{a) In exclamations : tt)ie f(J|5n finflt cr nid^t, how beau- 
tifully he sings I 

(b) After verbs of denial^ hindrance, lack, etc. where a 
negative result is implied ; as, loa^ l^inbett, ia% cr ntd^t 
fontmt, what prevents him from coming? iDCUifl fc^tte, bag 
er nic^t ftarb (little lacked that he did not die), he came 
near dying, 

Reading Exercise. 

A Conversation. 

„SaIb ipirb c^ ja ©ontnter unb bann ge^cn ttJir tocg in^ 
©ebirge, ba ift e^ itnmcr !u^{, abcnb^ jumeilen gu filial, um 
brau^en ju fifecn.^' — „2Bann ge^en @ie bcnn ?'' — ,,a35ir gc^cn 
f^)dtcften« 3Kitte 3funi ^in." — „9?un, i^ luerbc lool^t in bcr 
®tabt bleiben/' — „@ie bleiben bo^ ni^t ben ganjen ©om* 
ntcr in ber ©tabt ?" — „T)o^, i^ lann l)5^ftett^ auf jtoci 
SBoc^cn mcgfomtnen; v&j metnerfctt^ bfcibe eben fo gem t)ter 
in ber @tabt." — „®arum benn ?" — „9Jun, id^ langipeile mid6 
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ouf bem ganbc, itberall ift e^ fo ftitt; ^icr in ber ©tabt ^at 
man bod^ fcinc grcunbc unb feine Sefc^aftigung.'' — „®ic 
fotttctt abcr tnCgltd^ft langc hjcflfontntcn, e^ iT)urbc Q\)ntn 
fttt^crft gut tun; tocnn nic^t in^ ©cbtrge, bann bod) an bic 
®ec, ba ift e« Ieine^tt)eg« fo ftitt; bantate, a(« tt)ir no(^ ini=* 
mer an bic (Sec gingcn, fanbcn ttjir c^ jumcilen nic^t rul^ig 
gcnug. Qd) gcl^c fclbcr ganj gerne an bic ©cc, aber bod) 
Ueber auf« 8anb unb am liebftcn in^ ©ebirgc.'^ — „2Botten 
@ie mir gefaHigft cincn guten ^Ia|j an ber @ce cmpfcl^Ien, 
tpo man cinigcrma^en gut aber boc^ billig im ©otcl lebcn 
fann?" — „^a^ ift I)icr in 3lmcri!a f^mcr ju finben, aCc« ift 
gut unb teuer ober billig unb fc^Iec^t. 5Ki(^t im ©otcl foil* 
ten ®ic ttjo^nen, fonbem in ciner netten gamilic." — „Qa^ 
tDO% ba« ift Icidjter gefagt al^ getan. Q6) t)abc einmal bei 
ciner fogenannten netten (Jamilic gcmo^nt, ba tourbe x6) ganj 
aU 3KitgIicb bcl)anbelt, nur ba§ fie mir mcin ®elb abna^* 
men.'' — „9?un, toax ba« nit^t fc^On?" — „9?ein, benn auf« 
bcfte hjurbc i^ ni^t bc^anbelt, ic^ belam au^ menig gu cffen; 
i^ tt)iB c« nid|t nod& mat Dcrfuc^en, 3D?itgIieb ciner netten 
iJamilic gu merben; lieber bfeibe id) ru^ig ju ©aufc." 

Written Exercise. 

I. In the beginning the boy worked most diligently ; he 
was by no means the best in the class, but still (bod^) he did 
his best. 2. Now he seems to be more lazy than stupid ; he 
works badly and is extremely inattentive in [the] class. 

3. Perhaps he is growing too fast, but do not tell him that I 

4. He must come at the latest at seven o'clock. 5. She 
wrote me most politely that she would rather stay in the city. 
6. Where are you going ? When shall you be back ? I am 
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going to Berlin, but shall be back at the latest day after to- 
morrow. 7. Max ran quickly home, but the other boy ran 
quicker and arrived there sooner. 8. This exercise is written 
best; whose is it? It is mine. 9. Outside it is extremely 
cold, but here in the house it is very warm. 10. Go there, 
please, as quickly as possible, and tell him that I cannot 
come to-morrow. 1 1. He comes here very often, but I never 
go to his house. 12. These books are mostly .German books. 
13. How often did he do it ? He did it three times. 14. The 
mother was silent for a long time, but then she finally said : 
" Do it, if you please." 15. He was here yesterday, but I do 
not know if he will come to-morrow. 16. To-morrow father 
is coming! 



LESSON XXXV. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

293. Conjunctions, besides their . logical importance, 
are in German formally important in connection with the 
position of the verb. 

. Conjunctions are classed, as in English, into : 

1. Coordinating — which introduce independent {coor- 
dinate) sentences. 

2. Subordinating — which introduce dependent {sulh 
ordinate) sentences (clauses). 

294. The coordinating conjunctions are divided into : 

1 . The pure conjunctions, or simple connectives. 

2 . Adverbial conjunctions — introductory words which 
express adverbial relation between sentences. 
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The Pure Conj unctions. 

295. (a) The pure conjunctions simply connect sen- 
tences, but do not influence the order of words. 

They are the equivalents of and, buty or^for ; viz. : 
Unb, and obcr, or 

aber, attein, fonbem, but bcnn,>r 

Note i. — Slber (originally again) qualifies, without contradicting, a 
preceding statement, ^ber is often used parenthetically, in sense of 
however (but without comma, §60). 

2. ^Qein (= alone^ only), meaning but ^ yet, admits yet excepts from a 
preceding statement ; implies strong contrast. 

3. ©onbern (cf . fonbevn, to separate) is used only after a negative, and 
introduces an opposite or contradictory statement. All these conjunc- 
tions (except aber = however), stand always at the head of the sentence. 
They belong in fact to neither member, but simply connect the two (as 
in English). 

(p) The successive sentences are, therefore, practically 
independent, and each has its own independent word- 
order. Hence an inversion will not continue unless the 
cause of inversion continues. As : bann fam er ju mir unb 
id) frogte it)n (but : unb fogleid) fragte id| it)n). But note : 

1. After unb the same subject need not be repeated, 
in immediate connection ; as, ba fam tx JU mir UTlb fragte 
mic^ (but : unb foglcit^ fragte er mic^, if with intervening 
words). 

2. After unb, in some formal statements, inversion oc- 
curs before a pronoun repeating the subject. As : bcr 
3ug lommt um Dier U^r an unb fii^rt berfelbe um fitnf 
Ul^r ab, the train arrives at four o'clock and leaves at five 
— but this is not to be imitated. 

296. A few other connectives may likewise be used 
independently : 
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(a) dniXOtbtV, either (, . . or); but it may also cause 
inversion. As : cntipcbcr cr fommt (or etitipeber fommt 
cr) ober er IDirb balb f c^reiben^ ei/Aer he will come or he 
will write soon, (Or, also: cr tt)irb ctttipeber fomuicn 

, ober balb fc^reibcn, he will either, etc.) 

(b) Some adverbs are used as introductory, without 
inversion see (§300). 

Adverbial Conjunctions. 

297. Adverbial conjunctions are properly adverbs 
which, being used as introductory, express relation be- 
tween sentences. Thus used they are followed by inver- 
sion. Standing elsewhere they are mere adverbs. As : 
er xoax hanf ; be^^alb fonntc cr nic^t fommcn, or : cr fonnte 
begt)a(6 nitf)t fommcn, therefore he could not^ or he could not 
therefore, etc. 

298. Some of the most common words, used as adver- 
bial conjunctions are : 

alfo, accordingly, so frcilic^, indeed 

aViij, also, too inbcffen, however 

ba, there, then (and com- ^^i), still, yet ; (nor) 

pounds) nun^ now 

bann, then (time) fo, so, then (and compounds) 

bcnn, then, therefore fotlft, else, formerly 

bcnnoc^, nevertheless Dicttcic^t, perhaps 

bcdl)alb, therefore tPO^I, probably, perhaps 

bod^, though, yet, surely Jtoar, indeed 

icboc^, ho7uever — and others. 

Note. — For fo, as connective, often not translated, see §163, f. 

299. Neither . . . nor is tpcbcr . . . nod|, with inversion 
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when introductory ; as, mcber tt)ill cr fomtnen, nod) WiU er 
fd^cibcn, neither will he come nor, etc. But also: er tDitl 
toebcr fommert nod) fd)ret6en, //^ te;/// neither come, etc. 

300. Some adverbial words are sometimes used as in- 
troductory without causing inversion : 

{a) When they apply to some other word than the 
verb. As: auc^ ic^ ttKir ba, / too was there; nur metn 
©ruber mar ba. 

{p) Sometimes with emphasis — as if .separate from 
the rest of the sentence. As : boc^, bad ift nic^t toa^r^ 
surely, that is not true; freilic^, tc^ fann bad ntc^t glauben, 
indeed, I cannot believe that, etc. 

Subordinating Conjunctions. 

301. (^^) The subordinating conjunctions, introducing* 
dependent clauses, are followed by transposition. Some 
of the most common are : 

aid, as, when ob, whether (and compounds) 

beuor, e^e, before feit(bem), since 

bid, until fo, if, as (and compounds) 

ba, as, since tDal^renb, while 

bamit, in order that tDeif, because 

ba§, that, so that hJenn, if when 

falld, in case that tuie, how, as 

inbem, while, as tt)0, where 

nad)bem, after — and others. 

(V) Some of these words are also used as pure ad- 
verbs; as, ba (and some compounds, §254, note), and 
some others, the word-order distinguishing the sense. 
As : ba lonnte id^ nid^td ^dren, then I could hear nothing; 
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ba ic^ tttC^td ]^5rcn fonnte, as I could hear nothing; bamit 
ge^en fie fort, with that they go away; batttit fie fortflcl^cn, 
in order that they may go away. Others are sometimes 
interrogative; as, Xm, howl tt)0, where 1 etc. See also 
§302, below. 

Special Uses of Some Conjunctions. 

302. The various uses of the subordinating conjunctions 
are to be learned by experience. A few important distinctions 
will be here given, where English equivalents might be con- 
fusing. 

1. 8KS^ when, as^ marks definite past time (see iDetlTl). 

2. ^tt^ as, since (logical cause) ; also time i^zst^when 
(like a(^). As (manner) is tote ; since (time) is feit^ feit* 
bem. 

3. ^aft^ that, in noun-clauses ; also result = so that; 
sometimes purpose, in order that (usually bamit). 

4. Snbem^ while; or as (causal) ; tDd^retlb, while (time). 

5. Sef correlative comparison, with transposition, fol- 
lowed by befto (or je) with inversion (the . . . the). As : 
{e f^ncHer bu nad^ ^aufe fiiufft, befto fritter bift bu ba, 
the faster you run home, the sooner, etc. 

6. Jitttt^ usually adverb, sometimes = now that, seeing 
that (causal). 

7. Dbgleid^^ obfd^on, obtoo^I, although — often separ- 
ated ob . . . gletd^, etc. 

8. {a) @o usually adverb ; rarely = if; sometimes 
(also with aud^)= however; as, fo oiel er and) pra^It, 
however much he boasts. In archaic use fo is sometimes 
relative pronoun. 

(Ji) The phrases with fo, as conjunctions, are written 
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as compounds (without aU) : f obalb, folailflc, as soon as, 
as long as. As adverbs they are written separately, fo 
balb, fo latigc, so soon, so long, 

9. ^eil^ because — expresses an actual, definite cause ; 
see ate. 

10. ^enn^ usually if; of time = when, whenever, fu- 
ture or indefinite (see afe). Followed by auc^ or glcid^ 
= even if, although ; as, ttJCtltl ba^ aUC^ loa^r tMrc, even 
if that were true. 

Note. — SBann, when (time) is properly always interrogative, direct 
or indirect. 

1 1 . SBie^ interrogative = how ? in comparison, see 
§192. Conjunctive, as, how (manner); in time, as, as 
soon as, of contemporaneous or continuous action ; fol- 
lowed by audi = however; as, tt)te er aud^ ^anbclt. 

12. 3Bo^ where; often when; sometimes = if, espe- 
cially in the phrase tt)0 tlid^t, if not. 2Bo . . . aUC^, where- 
ever, 

Reading Exercise. 

%tx gelel^tte $ertr ttnb bet bttmme ^unge. 

21I§ citt gcle^rtcr ^crr einmal rcifte, fam cr an eincti 
brcitcn (Jlug, iDoritber Icine ^rilde fiil^rtc. !j)a citt fleinc^ 
©cgelboot am Ufcr lag, \i^i cr ettien ^ungen, bcr barin faB, 
i^n Ubergufe(}ctt. Dbgleicfi e^ fc^r iDtnbig tear, loar bcr 
3fungc boc^ fofort bcrcit, e^ gu tun, unb bat ben ©errn ein^ 
aufteigen. 9?a^bent er ben 3^ungen gefragt ^atte, ob cr cuc^ 
fegein Knne, toorauf bcr ^wgc naturlic^ „3fa" fagtc, ftieg 
ber §err in ba^ ©oot. aSBcil bcr $err etn ©c^ulrat tt)ar, fo 
barfite er, bag e« cine gute ©efegcn^eit fei, ben ^i^ngcn au«^ 
jufragen, bamit er erfaf)ren t5nne, xm e« mit ben S^ulen 
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bcr ©cgenb ftcl^e. Sllfo fagtc er aum ^ungcn: «i?annft bu 
Icfcn?" — „5Wem/' fagtc bcr ^unge, „SBcnn bu nidft Icfeti 
fannft, fo ^aft bu ciu 33icrtcl bctne« 8cbeu« umfonft gclcbt," 
rief ber (Sc^ulrat* „^auuft bu f^reiben?" fragte cr md) 
ciucr ffieilc, „9lem/' tear bie Sluttoort bc« S^ungcn. „ J)atm 
l^aft bu bic ^alftc bcinc^ 8ebeu« umfonft gclebt/ fagte bcr 
§crr, inbcm cr ben ^^ungcn .ftrcnge anblidtte. ©ann fagte 
cr im fetcrli^en 2^onc: „J)u fannft arxd) tt)o]^l nicfit red^nen?" 
— ,,5Rein," tt)ar bic hjcinerlid^c 2lnttt)ort be« ^ungcn, „ J)ann 
^aft bu brci aSiertel beinc« l^cben^ umfonft gclebt/ rief bcr 
§err in eincm lone, tt)ODor Diele gcl^rer unb ^inber gcgittert 
fatten. !iDer 9Binb l^attc aber nid^t Dor ber ©timme be« 
®cl^ulratc« gejittert, fonbem njel^tc gerabe bann noc^ ftctrfcr 
aU guDor* Slber ba ber 3^unge, in feinem grogen ©d^merjen 
brei asicrtel feine^ 8eben« umfonft gelebt ju ^aben, nid^t auf 
fein ©egetn ad^tete, fo f^Iug ba« Heine Soot um» !3Da lagen 
nun bummer QnxiQt unb gclcl)rter ©err beibe im SSSaffen 
„ff5nnen ®ie fd^tt)immcn?" rief ber 3^unge bem ^errn ju. 
„^Jiein," tt)ar bie 2lnttt)ort. „T)ann l^aben ®ie Q\)t ganje« 
Seben umfonft gelebt/^ fagtc ber QnuQt unb fc^toamm rul^ig 
an« 8anb, 

Written Exercise. 

I . As there was no bridge over the river we had to cross 
in a little boat. 2. As we were crossing we asked the boy if 
he could sail. 3. If the boy cannot sail the boat it wili up- 
set, for the wind is very strong. 4. The boy, however, said 
that he could sail a boat in the strongest wind. 5. The river 
is not so very broad, but it is very deep. 6. We thought 
that the boat was too small for us all, but the boy said that 
there was room (^la^) enough and that it was quite safe. 
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7. Either the boat was too small or the wind was too strong, 
but we all got very wet. 8. Therefore we were very glad 
when we reached the other shore. 9. The boy neither spoke 
nor paid attention to what we said ; he had enough to do to at- 
tend to his sailing. 10. Your brother too was there, but he 
did not get so wet because he sat aft. 1 1 . While we were cross- 
ing the wind got stronger. 12. The stronger the wind got, 
the faster the boat sailed and the wetter we got. 13. 'As soon 
as we reached the other shore we all jumped out very quickly. 
14. After we had paid the boy he asked when we were 
coming back. 15. If we come back to-day we must cross 
the river before six o'clock, so that we get home before it is 
quite dark. 16. When did you get home ? We got home 
just when it was getting dark. 17. The beautiful river made 
a deep impression on me ; if you ever have an opportunity to 
make the trip you should certainly see the spot where we 
crossed. 18. Well, I think the river is beautiful wherever 
you see it ; although I only saw it but (nur) once, yet I shall 
never forget it ! 

LESSON XXXVI. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

303. Prepositions have been briefly treated, Less. XV, 
XVI. Prepositions connect a word — most usually a 
verb — with a secondary object. Hence prepositions are 
said to govern cases, and the preposition, with its object, 
is called a prepositional phrase. 

304. (a) Prepositions are, for the most part, properly adverbs, 
that is, verb-modifiers, and are used as such in both English and 
German; as: look up; come in; go on, etc.; and in German: er 
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png an ; er ftanb auf, etc. When used with the verb alone they are 
properly adverbs, and should be so called; when limited or de- 
fined by an object, they are properly prepositions. Thus preposi- 
tions have been expressively called transitive adverbs. Some 
words, however, which are habituaUy used with an object, are com- 
monly called prepositions, as a distinct part of speech, even when 
used only as adverbs. 

{b) The relations expressed by prepositions are widely various ; 
usually: fiv^X^ local ^position ^direction, extent; then, of time / of 
precedence or succession; of cause or effect; of origin and tendency; 
of occasion, circumstance, result, etc. Their wide transfer of use 
in secondary or derived senses makes their definition very difficult 
— in English no less than in German. 

if) In German prepositions must be considered in connection 
with the case of the object — a distinction no longer obvious in 
English. The case is really determined, in the first instance, by 
the nature of the action or relation expressed by the verb, though 
often this relation has become obscured. Hence, sometimes more 
than one case with the same preposition; as Lesson XVI ; and often 
more than one preposition in the same or nearly the same sense. 

305. The use of prepositions, in their various senses, is a 
matter of detail and of difficulty, which belongs rather to the 
dictionary and to observation than to the grammar. It 
would be impossible to comprehend even the more important 
uses within elementary limits. The most common prepositions 
are included Lessons X V, XVI. In addition, only a few dis- 
tinctions will be given, where English equivalents might mis- 
lead. 

Notes on Some Prepositions. 
9tt, attf. 

I. {a) WXf at, to, on, denotes local proximity or contact, or time 
when; as, bic ^Bad^t am SRt)ein; an ber SBonb, on (against) the wall; 
am 3Rccre, on the seashore; am 3Kontag, on Monday, etc. ; or ace, 
an ^^ aWccr ge^cn, to the seashore. 
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{b) ^\f on, upon, to, for, denotes superposition; auf bcm ^ift^; 
auf bcm SWcctc, at sea; or direction, up on, on to, auf ben ©erg ge^cn ; 
\x!S> Slugc auf ctwa^ l^altcn, to keep an eye on; /or succession, as, 
©c^Iag auf @(i^Iag, blow on blow; ox prospective time: auf 3Rontag 
fcftfteflcn, to appoint for Monday, etc. 

9uiS, tiott. 

2. (a) 5(tti?^ ^«/ of , from (within): SBricfe au8 S)cutf(i&lanb, letters 
from Germany; hence, source (means), au3 ©rfa^rung loiffcn, to 
know from (by) experience; material, au3 ®olb gcmad^t; or motive, 
au^ (Sitclfcit,/r<£?w vanity, 

{b) f^otiffrom (a point); removal (away from), transition; also 
(like au£^) origin, material; especially agency (by) ; and often ^ as 
equivalent of genitive, and in various senses, ©on is less specific, 
and more widely used, than au§. 

S3et, tttU. 

3. {cC) S3ci^ place: by, near, with (proximity), among; time: dur' 
ing; as, beim grii^fliicf, during (at) breakfast, 

{b) 9Rit, with (in company) ; also means, manner; often also as 
adverb, along, together. In phrases: bci ntir, at my house; ntit 
mir, with me (anywhere) ; bci un§ ©itte, custom among us {with us, 
chez nous)', i^ l^abc tcin ®elb bel ntir, with me. 

^ad^, jtt. 

4. (a) 9tad^, after, towards, to (of place or direction); according 
to — in this sense, often follows the noun. 

{b) 3tt, at, to (usually of persons). Of places, ju implies arrival 
at; or purpose; nad) ber ^r^c gcl^cn is purely local; jur Ifirc^c, gur 
@c^ulc gel^cn, to go to church; with names of persons, to one^s 
house; jum ©(^neibcr ge^cn, to the tailor'^s. gu is also at^ locally; 
5U ^ufc, at home; narf) i&aufc, home, 

fiber, ttttt. 

5. (fl!) ftbcr, above, o^>er, about, concerning; time: beyond, after, 
(b) Urn, around, about, for. liber ctWaS ftrcitcn, to contend about 
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— urn cttDQg ftreitcn, to contend for (a prize); iifier cin 3<i^t filter, 
over a year older; um ein 3^^^ Sltcr, older by a year (excess). 

SJor, fiir. 

6. {a) Sor, in front of before; hence from (before); Dor cincm 
fliel^cn, to flee from; also cause (for)\ Dor 5^cube mcinen, to weep 
for joy. Of time past, ago; toor jloci Q^l^rcn, two years ago. 

ip) 3filr, originally same as bor ; now usually for^ in behalf of 
in place of y purpose ; usually English ^r. 

Other distinctions might be added, but these include the cases 
most likely to be mistaken by the student. 



Prepositional Phrases: Special Forms. 

306. A prepositional phrase is usually made up of a prepo- 
sition with its noun or pronoun object. But also : 

{a) Sometimes with an adverb or adverb phrase. As : auf 
xxax^tx, for ever ; infofem, in so far ^ etc. 

{b) Or, a second preposition is added, adverbially. As: 
toon nun an, from now on ; toon 3w9cnb auf, from youth up^ etc. 

if) Or an adverb— especially l^er or l^in, or their compounds ; 
as, unt uni8 l^cr, all around us ; nac^ bcr ©tabt l^in, to the city; 
cr 509 in bic ©tabt ^inein — au§ ber ©tabt l^erauS. 

Note. — Such adverbials are also written as verb-prefixes; as, atS er 
au8 ber @tabt ^eraugging — but usage is variable. 

307. Some words used in English alike as adverbs or prep- 
ositions — or even as conjunctions — are in German distin- 
guished by form. As before: adv. toom, toorl^cr; prep, toor; 
conj. el)c; behind: adv. I^intcn; prep, l^intcr; under: adv. 
untcn; prep, unter, etc. Such forms must be carefully noted 
and distinguished. 
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Reading Exercise. 

3lm (gonntag tt)ar td^ bei ©crm ©d^tnibt, bcm Sitnftfer. 
!j)a fa^ ic^ tin tounberfc^Sne^ Silb an ber ®anb ^iingcn, c^ 
l^ieg r,am 3Weer." @« tear ein Silb ju Reined 8icb „am 
ajjecr.^' Sluf fcinem lifc^c lagen gerabe tjieic ^nftfac^cn 
au« granfreic^ unb Ot^ti^^- ®^ i^ ^^^ Srfafinttig tocig, 
bag er gcrnc tiber itafienifd^e ^unft fprid^t, fo fing tc^ an, 
beutfd^c ^nft gegen itaficnifd^e ju lobcn, unb balb ftritten 
tt)ir un^ iiber italienifc^c unb bcutfd^c Sunft. !3Dann gcigte cr 
mtr cine (Statue au« 2Kamior unb fagte, er l^citte lange fein 
9luge barauf gel^abt, aber ber ^rei« Mxt tt)m tmmer ju ^oc^ 
genjefen, ba ber ©ilb^auer, ein ganj junger 3Wann unb friil^e* 
rer ©emitter t)on il^m, au^ giteffeit fie nur gegen einen l)o]^en 
^rei« Derfaufen toottte. * * * * 3fd^ bat ©errn ©d^mtbt 
init mir einen ©^jajiergang auf ben Serg ju mac^en unb 
nad^l^er bei mir gu effen. Sr fagte aber, er miiffe mit feiner 
grau gur ffird^e, hjerbe aber fpdter gegen Slbenb gu mir l^er* 
umfommen, wtnn xi) bann gu ©aufe njare. Q6) bat i^n 
feine grau [a mitgubringen, toa^ er mir and) tjerf^jrac^. — 
^eute iiber ad^t Jage gel)t er an bie ®ee mit feiner gami* 
lie unb Dor ©erbft toerbcn toir un^ nic^t toieberfe^en. — Qd) 
IfaU §erm ©d^mibt Don 3^ugenb auf gefannt; al« er au^ 
unferer ©tabt toeggog, l^abe id^ i^n fcl)r oemtigt. ©ludffic^er* 
ipeife toar e^ nid^t auf immer. 

Written Exercise. 

I. Mr. S. has a new picture hanging (infin.) on the wall; he 
showed it to me on Monday when I was al; his house. 2. On 
his table I saw a small statue made by a former pupil 
of his (say : one of, etc.). 3. For love of the young man 
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(bcm iungen 9Wann gu IHcbe) he had bought the statue, al- 
though it had many defects. 4. Afterwards we took a walk 
up the hill, from where (Don tt)0 au^) one has a beautiful view, 
and then to the school of arts, where I formerly studied. 
5. In front of the school stands a statue of the founder 
by an American sculptor. 6. To-day week the school closes 
and then we shall go to the seaside for the summer. 7. I 
shall be in the city on weekdays, but my family will be away. 
8. Mr. S. must now be at sea, for he sailed (abfal)ren) yester- 
day on (mit) the " Deutschland " for (mcf)) Hamburg. 9. He 
has been living here on the Rhine several years. 10. He 
begged me to keep an eye on his house while he was away. 
1 1. I know from experience how things are often stolen when 
a house stands empty. 12. He promised to write me from 
Germany. 13. My sister was at church with Mrs. S. on Sun- 
day. 14. Mrs. S. almost wept for joy when she told my sister 
that they were going to Germany. 15. She spoke about her 
mother, whom she had not seen for a long time (feit lange). 
16. I have often argued with Mr. S. about art, but we have 
always been good friends. 



LESSON XXXVII. 

SPURIOUS (or secondary) prepositions. 

308. In addition to the more common prepositions (proper) 
a number of other words, originally adverbs, nouns, adjec- 
tives or participles — sometimes compounds or phrases — 
are used as prepositions ; that is, with cases of nouns. (Com- 
pare in English concerning, notwithstanding, in spite of, etc.). 

A list of the more important of these is here given. 
Remark. — It is difficult to draw the line between the two classes 
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of prepositional words. Some of the latter class have been given 
already for convenience (§165), but will be now repeated for reference. 

Note. — When used with more than one case, the word is listed 
under the prevailing form. See the Notes below. 

309. (^) Spurious prepositions governing the genitive : 



ob (rare), on account of 
oberl^alb, above* 
trof , in spite of* 
urn . . . toWkxiffor the sake of^ 
ungcad^tet, notwithstanding^ 
uttfcrn, unweit, not far from 
bcrmittclft, by means of 
bemiSge, by force of 
lodl^renb, during^ 
wcgen, on account of^ 
jufolgc, in consequence of^ 



anftatt, or ftatt, instead of} 
aufecrl^alb, outside of* 
bie§fcit(g), on this side of 
l^alb, f)alben, ^alber, on account 

— for sake — of^ 
intnittcn, in the midst of 
inncrl^alb, within* 
jicnfcit(§), beyond 
fraft, by virtue of 
langg, along* 
laut, according to* 
mittcB, tnittclft, by means of 

Notes. — i. 5lnflatt is sometimes divided; as, an metnet ©tatt (flatt). 

2. Also with dative — more rarely. 

3. After the object (see ^, below). 

4. The case enclosed between ; as, um ©otteg ttJltten. 

5. With genitive when before, with dative when after, the object. 

6. Rarely with dative. 

ip) With the personal genitives (§207) ]^alb(cn), wegcn, (um) . . . 
millcn form compounds, with inserted -(c)t-. As : fcinct§alb(cn), /^r 
his sake; tneinetrDcgcn, yz?r my sake, as for me; um ^^xtitoxVitn, for 
your sake; unferttucgcn, cucrtl^Ibcn, etc. (an older form was mei* 
nentttjcgcn, etc.). 

{f) Spurious Prepositions with the Dative: 
au^cr, outside of, besides ^ nftd^ft, next to 

binncn, within (usually time) ^ ncbft, along with 
cntgcgcn, against, towards* ob, <7t/^r (local), see a"^ 

gegcniiber, opposite* famt, together with 



gcmSg, according to* 
glcid^, like 



juf olge (see a) * 
juwiber, against* 
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Notes. — i. Rarely with genitive. * 

2. Usually after the object. 

3. Rare. 

4. Usually with dative. 

{d) Spurious Prepositions with the Accusative. 

big, ////, as far as * enttang, along^ 

fonbcr, without^ 

Notes. — i. Usually with other prepositions, as \A% an, biS auf, etc. 
Except before names of places and in time phrases, as bi^ 53cr(in; bi^ 
motflen, till to-morrow. 

2. Usually after the noun. 

3. Now only in a few phrases. 

Remark. — Some of the above words are still used in their original 
sense as adverbs, etc. Others appear also as conjunctions — the order 
of words, as usual, showing the use. 



Reading^ Exercise. 

@etn ober ttid^t @ein? 

SBal)rettb bcr 5Racl^t l^attc ber armc 33ater tDenig gefd^Iafen, 
tci(« feiner tranf^eit tpcgen, teite njcgcn fcincr ©elbforgcn. 
Ungcac^tet be« fc^dnen 2Bettcr«, ungcad^tet bc« ^errli^en ®on* 
nenfd^citt^, ber iiberatt auger^alb bc« §aufe« atted beleud)tetc, 
ging cr fd^tpermittig unb langfam bie ©trage entlang. (Sr 
tear bi^ an bie ©telle gefommcn, too bie ©tragc Icings be« 
gtiigc^en^ fUl)rte, ba^ toegen be« geftrigcn f)eftigcn 9tegen« 
l^oc^ angefd^tDotten tpar. 3^cnfeit^ bc^ glUgd^en^, inmittcn 
einer griinen S33iefe, tpcibcten bie ^iil^c fcine« 5Wac^bar«, ber 
trotj feiner ©d^Iec^tigfeit, ja, fogar Dermfige feiner Unel^rlicfi^ 
feit, ein too^ll^abenber 2Wann gehjorben tear. Unb er felber, 
ber um feine« ®Iauben« tt)inen fo Diet gelitten, ber immer 
Derfudit ^atte bem ffiorte ®otte« gemfig ju ^anbeln, mar nun 
fogar faut be^ ganbe^gefe^e^ ein SSerbrec^er, nur meil er in* 
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ncrl)alb feine^ ©aufe«, tnmitten iciner gamilie, anbcr^ ju 
feinem ®otte betete ate feinc 9iac^bam! 9Baruni tear cr 
nebft fciner gamilic fo f)art t)on @ott beftraft, tDarum nic^t 
ber 9lac^bar famt feiner gamilte, bic tuafirl^aftifl bem ©cfe^jc 
®ottc« gutt)iber l^anbcltcn? UnlDtHfiirltc^ ftieg in t^m ber 
©ebanfc auf : „SBarum noc^ cinen lag burc^Icben, ber bod) 
ni^t^ bringt auger S*ummer unb ©dimergen? 9Barum nic^t 
bem Jobe entgegenge^en, bem 2^obe, ber bic^ bod) binnen 
furjer grift ereilen tt)irb? Sift bu ob beiner ©iinben be* 
ftraft? tparum md)t ber 9?ac^bar?" — @Ieic^ bem ©iob be« 
alten J^eftament^ ftanb ber SSater ba unb ^aberte mit feinem 
®otte. 

Written Exercise. 

I. In spite of his illness the old man slept well during 
the night. 2. On account of the warm sunshine he wanted 
to be outside of the house, not within the four walls of his 
sick-room (Stanfengimmer). 3. By means of his stick he 
crawled slowly out into the sunshine. 4. He crawled then 
to the bench next to the house-door. 5. He saw his daughter 
not far from the house in the midst of her little children, with 
whom she was playing. 6. Beyond the road his son was 
working in the fields. 7. The wagons of the peasants were 
passing along the road in front of the house, they were driving 
to the fair along with their wives and children. 8. Notwith- 
standing his illness the old man felt a strong desire to live, 
to live only for the sake of living, for around him was nothing 
but life. 9. Within a few months, perhaps days, he must 
leave this beautiful world, which in spite of trouble and sick- 
ness he loved so much. 10. According to the Bible he had 
lived longer than [the] most men, for he was eighty years old. 
1 1. Instead of (see §67) death he desired life, to live like the 
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men of the Old Testament, two hundred years or more. 
12. "In the midst of life we are in (im) death," murmured 
the old (man). 

LESSON XXXVIII. 

THE NUMERALS. 

The numerals call for but little grammatical statement ; but in accord- 
ance with usage the leading forms are given. 

The Cardinals. 

310. The cardinals closely resemble their English 
equivalents. Note however : 

(a) In compounds, the units precede the tens, with conjunc- 
tion (zsj/aur and twenty). 

{b) With l^unbert, taufcnb, the indefinite article is omitted; 
but cin taufcnb, one thousand^ etc. 

1 ctng (cin, cine, cin), one 1 7 ftebgel^n, seventeen 

2 ^totx, two \% Ci(ii\yt\)n, eighteen 

3 brci, three 19 ncunjcl^n, nineteen 

4 \AtXtfour 20 jttJanjig, twenty 

5 \ixi\,five 21 cin unb gman^ig, /w^«/j/-^/i^ 

6 fcd^g, six 22 jtuci unb jmonjig 

7 ficbcn, seven 23 brci unb jnxmjig, etc. 

8 ac^t, eight 30 brcifeig, thirty 

9 ncun, nine 31 cin unb brcifeig 

10 5C^n, Un 32 5»ci unb brcifeig, etc. 

11 t\\, eleven 40 ^xtt^ji^, forty 

12 5»a(f, twelve 50 \vin^\^, fifty 

13 brcijc^n, thirteen 60 fcd^jig, sixty 

14 )ii\txyt\px, fourteen 70 ftcbjig, seventy 

15 fiSinUtf^n, fifteen 80 aci^tjig, ^/;^^/>' 

16 fe(ftae^n, sixteen 90 ncunaig, w/w^/j^ 
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100 ^unbert, a hundred 1000 taufcnb 

101 :^unbei*t (unb) ein^ 2000 jmci taufeub 

102 l^unbcrt (unb) jmei 3875 brei taujcnb ac^t l^un* 
120 l^unbcrt (unb) jttHinjig bcrt fiinf unb ftcbjig 
125 l^unbert fiinf unb jwanjig 100,000 l^unbcrt taufcnb 

200 5»ci l^unbcrt i ,000,000 cine TOlIton' 

300 brci f)unbcrt 2,000,000 ^mci aWiflioncn 

Note. — The old form eitf for elf is still occasionally met with. Often, 
the forms funfjc^n, funfglg; fccft«jcl)n, fc(3^«gig; ficbcngel^n, jiebenglg. Rare- 
ly — poetic — the old forms gn)eeu, JtDO, two. 

2. The compounds of units and tens are often written in one word ; 
as, bretunbj^man.^tg. 

311. ^t\f brei have a genitive jhjeicr, breicr, and a dative 
gtoeicn, brcien, which are used when the case is not otherwise 
indicated; as, 

ba^ Urtcil jtpeier ^reunbe, the \i) l^abc e« nur jireien gcfagt, 
judgment of two friends, I have told it only to two. 

Note. — 33elbe, bie bciben (§264,3) is used instead of gtt)ci, for the 
twOf or a definite (only) two. 

312. Other simple numerals sometimes take -ctl in the 
dative plural, when used without a noun — more rarely a 
plural form -c; as, ber StJnig fS^rt mit fecf|fen, the king drives 
with six {horses) ; atte 33iere, all fours. But they usually re- 
main unaltered. 



Expressions of Time (o'clock). 

313. {a) For the hours of the day the cardinal number is 
used with Ul^r, o^clock (as indeclinable), and the fractions are 
counted, usually, on the next hour ; as : 

aBic t)iel U^r ift c^? what o'clock is it? 

(S« ift Dier U^r, it is four o'clock, 

g^ ift ein SSicrtcI auf fiinf, it is a quarter past four (on five). 
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g« ift l^alb f itnf, // is half past four (half five). 
g« ift brei SSiertel (auf) f itnf, it is a quarter to five. But 
also : cin SSiertel t)or fUnf ; or, brei SSiertel nac^ t)ier. 
Urn tr)iet)icl U^r, at what o'clock 1 Um f Unf (Ul)r), etc. 

{b) The minutes are expressed with the prepositions Dor, 
before ; na^, after ^ (sometimes in, iibcr, respectively). As : c^ 
ift gcl)n 2Kinuten t)or elf (or, in ge^n 9)i. elf), // /> ten minutes 
to {before) eleven; e« ift gel)n SDHuuten nad^ t)ier (or ilber xivtx), 
it is ten minutes past four. 

Numeral Idioms. 

314. (a) Quantitative nouns of measure, weight or value, 
except feminines in -e, are used collectively in the singular, 
without inflection, after a numeral, and a following qualitative 
noun (of kind) is without case inflection. As: gel^n iJu^ 
lang, ten feet {foot) long; brei ^funb Vi)tt, three pounds of 
tea; ghjei ^aar ^anbfd^Ul^e, tivo pair{s) of gloves; ba^ foftet 
t)ter $D?arf get)tt pfennig, four marks ten pfennigs. But, glDei 
S^affen %\)tt, two cups of tea, 

{b) The singular of 3}Zantt is used, uninflected, in collec- 
tive sense ; as, 
eine Slaffe — eine SonH)agnie eine 3lrmee Don 20,000 STOann, 

— Don gtPanjig SJiann, a an army of 20,000 men. 

class — a company of twenty 

men, 

Reading Exercise. 

1. 3^m ©ommer fte^en loir um l)alb fed^^ auf, Im ©in* 
ter erft um l^alb fieben. 2. Unfere ®d|ule fSngt um ac^t 
U^r morgen^ an, aber iDir miiffen um brei aSiertel acf|t fd^on 
ba fein» 3t 55on unfercm §aufe natfi ber ©c^ule jc^t xs^m 
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cine aSiertelftunbe, alfo gc^cn ton urn l^afb a6)t tmmer au« 
bcm ©aufe, . 4, Urn elf U^r ifabtn h)ir itf)n aWinutcn ^aufc 
unb urn cin^ ift bic (gc^ute au«- — 6. ©eftcrn fragte ber Sel^* 
rcr ben grife: „aBie t)icl ftnb fcc^^mal gtt)5If?" unb gri^j 
faflte: „giinf unb fed^jtg." 6. !iDa fagte ber gcl^rcr il^m, cr 
folic ba^ ginmaleinS Icmcn. ©ec^^mal gtotilf finb ho6) itotl 
unb fiebjtg! 7, SBir ftnb fiinf unb Jh)an;;i9 aWann in ber 
Piaffe, aber grife, gtaube id), ift ber biimmfte. 8. "Sttulid) 
fragte ber ge^rer ben gri^: „9Benn bu fiir jtoei ®Ia^ Sier 
fiinfjig pfennig begal^Ift, toie t)iel mu^t bu ftir brei ®Ia« 
«ier bejal)Ien?" 'Da fagte grife: „3fd| bejaf)Ie nic^t^ bafiir!" 
9. !J)er 8e^rer tt)ar toiltenb, aber toxx lad^ten aKe, benn ber 
3Sater tjon J^i^ife ift ia ®iertt)irt unb grife beja^It barum nid^t^. 
3Sietteicl^t ift ber gri^ boc^ nid^t fo bumm! 10. gr ift brei* 
je^n Sai)x ait unb feine ©c^toefter ift ah)5If, fie ift aber t)ief 
ffilger af« er. 11. 933ie ic^ fie neutid^ fragte: ,,SBie Diel finb 
l^unbert ac^t unb jtt)anjig mit ai)t biDibiert?'' fagte fie gfeic^: 
^©ed^jel^n." ®ie fann aber fd^neK red^nen! 

^te ein (Stubent ted^net. 

Sin <gtubent fam gu einem greunbe unb fagte: „1)u/ 
lei^e mir mal^ je^n 9}Jarf !" — „1)a« tut mir leib/' fagte fein 
greunb, „aber ic^ ^abe felbft nur flmf 3Warf unb mug bamit 
ben ©d^ufter begalilen; fonft tdte id^ e^ gem." „®ut," fagte 
ber ©tubent, M^ gel^t fd^on. ®ib mir beine fiinf aWarf, bie 
anberen fiinf fannft bu mir f^ulbig bleiben. 1)einen ©dfjufter 
fannft bu bann mit ben fitnf 2Kar! begal^Ien, bie id^ bir fd{|U^ 
big bin." 

» I say I "just. 
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Written Exercise. 

I . With what train are we going to Berlin to-morrow ? There 
is a train at a quarter past seven ; if we get up at six or half 
past five we could breakfast here at (in) the hotel. 2. Well, 
tell the waiter that we want to have the bill I 3. There it is, 
how much is it? Twenty-five marks and fifty pfennigs, ten 
marks for the room, ten marks for the supper and breakfast, 
and the fifty pfennigs are for two glasses of beer. 4. The 
room is rather dear ; it is small enough, about ten feet long, 
and the beds are not (fcitie) six feet, for my bed is too short 
for me. 5. Things are not cheap here, I paid ten marks for 
two pairs of gloves. 6. Well, if the gloves are good that is 
not too dear. 7. How many inhabitants has this town? 
About a hundred thousand, I think. 8, At what o'clock 
shall we arrive in Berlin ? At half past one ; it is about six 
hours by train (mit bcm ^^ge). 9. How much is the ticket ? 
About fifteen marks. 10. What o'clock is it now? It is 
already ten minutes past ten ; let us go to bed, for we must 
get up early to-morrow. 11. I owe you thirty-three marks; 
here is a fifty-mark bill, can you change ? Yes, here are sixteen 
marks, now I owe you a mark. 12. How much is a mark? 
A mark is (has) a-hundred pfennigs; in American money a 
mark is about twenty-five cents. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

NUMERALS, CONTINUED : THE ORDINALS. 

315. The ordinal numerals are inflected adjectives 
formed from the cardinals from 2 to 19 by adding -t; 
from 20 upwards, by adding -ft — the suffix in compound 
numbers being added only to the last. 
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The Ordinals. 
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(a) @rft,y?rj/, is irregular ; britt, fAird, shortens the vowel ; 
adjt, eighth^ drops t. 

ip) The ordinals never occur uninflected, but only in strong 
or weak forms; as, mein ^itjeiter ©ol^n; \x3i^ brittc 0qu§, etc. 
They are usually preceded by the definite article. Thus: 
ist ber, bie, ba§ erfte, the first 
id „ „ „ jioeitc, the second 
^d „ „ „ britte, the third 
\th „ „ „ Dierte, the fourth 
Sth „ „ „ fiinfte, the fifth 
6th „ „ „ \t&/\it (fed^Ste), the sixth 
1th „ „ „ ficbcnte, the seventh 
%th „ „ „ ad^te, the eighth 
igth „ „ „ neun^el^nte, the nineteenth 
20th „ „ „ jtuanjigftc, the twentieth 
21 St „ „ „ tin nxi\i iXQQXiix^^it, the twenty first 
22d „ „ „ jmei unb jltjaujiigfte, the twenty-second^ etc. 
30M „ „ „ breifeigfte, the thirtieth 
31J/ ,, „ „ tin \m\> \>xt\^\%\{t, the thirty first, ^Xc. 
Soth „ „ „ fiinfgigfte, the fiftieth 
100th „ „ „ l^unbertftc, the hundredth 
101st „ „• „ f^unhtxi nnh tx]itf the hundred-and first 
200th „ „ „ jjmeil^unbertfte, the two-hundredth 
1 000th „ „ „ iavi]tnh]it, the thousandth 
„ f, „ le^tc, the last 

Note i. — 2)er, hit, bag anberc, the other, is sometimes used for the 
second. 

2. From )Dtet)ie(, how many, is formed an interrogative ordinal, ber, 
bic, h^% iDicOlclfic, or miCDlcItc; as, bcr mlcoiclftc Ifl ba«, how many is that? 

ben mleoicttcn (2^ag) ^abcn mlr locate, what day of the month is it to-day? 



Expressions of Date. 

316. {a) In giving the day of the month, the ordinal is 
used elliptically, without preposition (Jag Don being implied) ; 
as, e« ift ber fttnfte Sluguft', // is the fifth (day) of August. 
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(d) In naming a date, the dative ordinal with an*(<ltt bem 
contracted to am) is used, or — especially in dating a letter 
— the simple accusative ; as, cr ftarb am jC^ntetl 9J?at, — or 
bctt ge^nten 9D?at, /le died (on) the tenth of May; 53ofton, bCTl 
gcl^tttcn 3Kat. 

Note. — When figures are used, the endings -(f)tc, -(f)tcn are some- 
times written, but often omitted; as ber lOte or ber 10. 2Wai; am 2open 
or ant 20. 3J2at — the period marking the abbreviated ordinal. 

317. The date of the year is given by the cardinal num- 
ber, usually preceded by im (in bem) 3<i^l^(^)/ ^^ *^^ year; 
as, 9?apoIeon ftarb (im ^a\)xt) ac^tjcl^n ^unbcrt etnunbjiDanjtg ; 
Napoleon died in (the year) 1821, (but not in alone). 

318. The names of the days of the week and of the months 
are (usually with the article) the masculine nouns : 
©onn'tag, Sunday ^anvicix' , /anua/y ^VL'i{,/u/y 
3Kon'tag, Monday gebruaf, February ?(uguft', August 
3)ien§'tag, Tuesday SKarj, March ^tpitm' btx, September 
2Kitt'it)orf|, Wednesday Slpril', April Ofto'ber, October 
^on'ncr^tag, Thursday 9Kai, May 5'?oDcm'bcr, November 
^xtx'Xoi^, Friday ^u'm, June ^t^tm'fkx, December 
©onn'abenb, or ©amS'tng, Saturday 



Numeral Derivatives and Compounds. 
319. From the cardinals are formed : 

(a) The variatives — indeclinable adjectives — in -crici, 
meaning kind; as, cinerlei, jiocierici, of one kindy two kinds^ 
etc. 

(b) The multiplicatives — inflected adjectives — in -fac^, or 
-fdltig: as, einfarf), simple; jjmcifac^, double^ etc. 

(c) Adverbs in -mal, meaning time; cin'mal, gmci'mal, once^ 
twice, etc. 
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320. From the ordinals are formed : 

{a) Adverbs in -en§ (§286, ^); erften§, jmciten^, btitten^, 
thirdly ^ etc. 

(b) Fractional (nouns) in -tel (2:eil, part) ; as, ein SBiertcI, a 
fourth^ etc. 

{€) Fractional adjectives (uninflected), by adding l^olb to the 
next higher unit; as, brittel^alb Scaler, two and a halfiihe. third 
a half). 

Note i. — For one and a half^ anbcrtl^alb is used for gtueitcl^alb. 
2. The noun half is ble ^filftc. For the adjective l^a(b, half see 
§i47» 3. 

Reading Exercise, 
©itt Sricf. 

^^i(abelpt|ia, b. 2tctt (or 2.) gfuni, 1905. 
©eel^rtcr ©err Slcinfd^mibt ! 

©a meitt 53rubcr mic^ gcbcten ^at, ^^l^ncn feinc grlcbntffe 
in !iDeutfc^Ianb gu bcrtc^ten, fo xM tc^ Dcrfuc^cn, feinc ©ttte 
ju crfiiUen. ©ap cr nid^t felbcr fc^retbt, miiffcn ®te cnt== 
fc^utbtgen; ®ie iDtffen ja, tt)ie fc^luer ce fic^ pit, eine grogc 
fi'orrcfponbeng auf SRcifcn ju fUl^ren. 

SD?ein ©ruber tft am IT ten Slprtl nac^ !iDeutfc^Ianb dbge* 
fal^ren. ®ein erfter 53rief tt)ar au« Berlin, er l^atte i^n ben 
erften aWai gefc^rieben. @r fd^rieb, er iDttre ben 2Tten 2lpril 
in Hamburg gelanbet, l)3tte fic^ jmei 2:age in biefer iDunber* 
fd^5nen @tabt aufgel^atten, unb luare ant britten 2^age, alfo 
ant 29ten 2l<)ril, nad^ ©erlin gefa^ren. — 9?ac^ ad^t 2^agen 
er^ielten tt)ir einen jttjeiten ^rtef, auc^ au^ ©erlin, loortn er 
unter anberem fc^rteb: ,,!iDen erften ©onntag ^ier in !iDeutyd^* 
lanb pbe tc^ fel^r rul^ig Derbrac^t. ^6) war bet meinem On* 
fel ben ganjen 2:ag. (Sr riet mir nad^ etner Metneren ©tabt 
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gu gc^cn, iDcnn ic^ fd^nctt ©cutfc^ Icrncn mUtt. & fagtc: 
,grftcne trifft man in ctticr Itcmcren @tabt fc^r iDctitgc pbcr 
feme 3lmertfaner ober gnglanber; giDeiten^ ^aben bie (gitiiDo^* 
tier felbft me^r 3eit unb 8uft,mit einem 3lu^tilnber gu \pxt' 
c^en; unb brttten^ ift bae 8eben Dtel biUiger at^ in ©erlin.* 
3lu« biefen breterfet ©riinben benfe id) nun nai) !J)iiffelborf 
am 5RI)etn gu gel^en; bie ©tabt foil mUnberfc^tJn fein, unb tc^ 
^abe bafetbft einen greunb, einen !Deutfc^en, ber furje 3^it 
in 3lmerifa wax. (Sr I|at mtc^ eingelaben, anbertl^alb 3Konate 
bei i^m gu bletben, itjenn ntc^t fogar ISnger im gatte e^ mir 
ba gefattt." — !Cann er^ietten loir let^ten SKontag feinen brit* 
ten S3rief, unb gmar au^ !Dil[fefborf, gefc^riebcn ben 12 ten 
aKai. gr fc^rieb,er tottre Don ber @tabt einfac^ entgtidt. 

3n ber C^^ffuung, ba§ ®ie unb bie lieben ^^rigen fic^ atte 
tt)o^l befinben unb mit freunbtic^em ©ruge Don un« alien, 
Derbleibe ic^ ^'Iire 

Slnna ©ieoer^. 

Written Exercise. 

New York, Sept. 6th, 1905. 
My dear Father, 

I arrived here yesterday, the 5th September. We had 
fine weather nearly the whole voyage, only the last two days 
were a little stormy. There were 560 steerage, 140 second- 
cabin and 136 first-cabin passengers on board. Three 
quarters of the cabin-passengers were Americans, but in the 
steerage were mostly Slavs. I am glad to be back in Amer- 
ica, although I liked Germany very well. I shall stay here at 
my aunt's till the 8th, so you can expect me home on the 
loth.' College commences on the ist October, so I shall have 
nearly three weeks at home. I have learnt a good deal of 
German in the four months, at least I think so. I hope you 
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received my last letter from Germany, written on August the 
26th. Your last letter of the i8th I got in Hamburg, it was 
brought to me on the steamer. Hoping to see you all soon 
and with love to all 

Your loving son ^ Ernst. 

Goethe was (iPUrbe) born the twenty-eighth of August, 1749, 
and died the twenty-second of March, 1832, in his 83d year. 
Schiller was bom the tenth of November, 1759, and died the 
ninth of May, 1805, therefore in his 46th year. 



LESSON XL. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

321. Interjections are in part natural exclamations, 
more or less common to all languages. Others are words 
or phrases used as exclamations. As: auf, up! iT?eg, 
away! tpeiter, go on (further) ; t)erein, come in, etc. 

322. An infinitive or a perfect participle is sometimes used 
absolutely (or elliptically) in sense of an imperative ; as, ctn* 
fteigcn, get in (all aboard) ; au^geftiegen, get out (all out), etc. 

323. In general, interjections stand apart from the struc- 
ture of the sentence. But sometimes they are construed with a 
case, or a phrase, marking the source or object of the feeling 
expressed. As : O bc^ ®ltt(f Hd^en, oh, the happy man / toe^ 
mir, woe is me! pfut Uber ben JJetgcn, fie on the coward! etc. 

Note. — ?cibcr, alas! I regret to say — properly a comparative ad- 
verb, may be used independently, as interjection ; as, (clber ! Ic^ fann 
nld^t; or as an adverb ; as, (cibcr fann id^ nidftt (or Id^ fann (cibcr nld^t, 
§297). 

1 S)cin bid^ tiebenber ©o^n. 
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Many interjections are abridged words or phrases — sometimes dis- 
guised oaths — and often of much etymological interest. 



PARTS OF SPEECH — SUMMARY. 

An elementary view of the several parts of speech being 
now completed, a few words of review. may be added. 

324. As in the verb (Less. XXXIII), so in all the parts of 
speech, obvious evidence is seen of the essential kinship between 
German and English. The details of th|s kinship belong to com- 
parative grammar; but its most essential features, as well as the 
most striking differences between the two languages, may be help- 
fully availed of even in elementary study. 

325. In general, German has larger inflection than English. 
This is true especially of nouns and adjectives; also of pronouns; 
— to a less degree of verbs. This makes the study of German at 
first seem difficult. But such inflections as are retained in English 
are, in general, closely akin to those in German. The chief diffi- 
culties, which require most careful attention, are : 

(a) The classification and inflection of nouns ; 
{d) The inflection and concord of adjectives; 

(c) The inflection of strong verbs — yet these are hardly 
more irregular than in English ; 

(d) The forms and use of the modal verbs, and the sub- 
junctive mood — and, in addition, distinctively idiomatic 
forms, or phrases, peculiar to one or the other of the two 
languages. 

326. Yet though for these and other reasons — particularly its 
strange type — German at first seems difficult, it soon becomes 
easy and pleasurable — especially from the constant recognition 
not only of kindred forms, but of kindred genius and essential 
sisterhood between these two great languages of literature and of 
life. 
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327. Besides its larger inflections, German has also much 
greater facility of word-composition than English, as well as a 
more elaborate system of derivation. But the general principles 
of composition, derivation and accent are the same in both lan- 
guages — especially so far as (in all its most essential features) 
English is of Germanic origin. 

328. The intimate relation between German and English is, 
however, not always obvious at first sight. Many forms and 
words of like origin — or cognates — have diverged, in form or 
meafiing or in both, so that the relationship is not at once recog- 
nized. Attention to such changes will be helpful to the learner. 
Some of the more constant of these changes will be noted here- 
after, in an Appendix. In many cases the kinship is at once ob- 
vious. 

329. To the generally larger inflection in German corresponds, 
naturally, a more elaborate syntax — which, however, is to some 
degree simplified by greater precision in the order of words ^ 
especially in the position of the verb. Thus sentences which 
would be hardly possible in English become perfectly clear in 
German. Yet the general principles of syntax in German and in 
English are nearly the same. Some of the more important points 
of difference remain to be shown hereafter. 



Reading: Exercise. 

iSefeftiitfe. 

I. 
!iDie beutfd^cn gifenba^nen gc^tJren tneiftcn^ bem ©taatc, 
nur Hcinere, fogcnantite „®efunbftrbal|ne/ gc^brcn ^|Jrit)atge*= 
fettfd^aftett, 9Ran tann erftc, jioeltc, brittc unb Dtcrtc Piaffe 
in iDcutfc^Ianb fasten. 9lber bic frfincCeren ^^ge l^aben ge^ 
tt)5^nlid^ tetnc Dicrte Piaffe. !j)ic Dierte Piaffe ift mciften^ 
far Slrbeitcr, bte DleCeicfit bon einem ^latj jum anbem an 
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bic airbctt gcl^cn. ©a man Iciber fc^r ipcntg ©cpcicf frci \)at, 
fo tiimmt bcr ©eutfd^e oft fel^r Did ^anbgepfid in ba« Soupd 
mit. ®efoTiber« ift bie^ bcr gaU in britter unb t)iertcr 
0affc, aSiertc 0affc ift fe!|r gnt bafttr clngcricfitct, ba bic 
@tfec nur an ben ©eiten be^ aSagen^ angebractit finb unb In 
bcr 9Ritte alfo Diet ^lafe fUr ®t\>M ilbrig bfeibt. 3n ciner 
©inficf|t ift biefee fe^r bcqucm, benn, fatt« man fcinen ®tfe 
mcl^r bclommt, fo fann man fid^ auf fein ®epftcf ^infcfecm 
©eutfd^c ©tubentcn rcifen oft Dierte ^taffe, n>etl e^ feinc 
fttnftc gibt, grtt^cr fagte man in SJcutfd^Ianb: „Qn bcr 
crften 0affe rcifen nur ©nglanbcr, rcid^c Slmcrifaner unb 
5Rarren." — Sl^c bcr 3^9 abfftl^rt, ruft cin S3al|nbcamtcr: 
rrginftcigen nac^ Berlin I'^ (obcr too^in bcr 3ug gerabc fil^rt), 
ober aud^: ,rgingeftiegen nad^ ^Berlin!" Sei bcr 9lnfunft loirb 
au^gerufen: rr2lu^gcftiegcn I'' ober ^Slu^ftcigen!" SBenn man 
umfteigen mu§, fo ^5rt man: ,rUmftetgen nad^ Scrtin!" obcr 
„Umgeftiegctt!'' 

II. 
w^lufgefcffcn!" fommanbicrte bcr ©ufarcnuntcrofftjicr, unb 
ba« SSJort tear faum au^ feinem S(Runbe, fo fagen bic ^ufa^ 
rcn im ©attcl. 5Rur cincr fiel Iciber auf bcr anberen ©cite 
toicber Dom ^fcrbc l^cruntcr, ,r®ic, bummer Saucrnlttmmcl!'' 
rief bcr Untcroffijier i^m ju, „Wnnen ®ie nic^t ttwrten, bi^ 
ic^ ,3lbgcfcffen* lommanbicre ?*' 

Written Exercise. 

I. When I arrived at the station the railroad-official was 
shouting : " All aboard for Hamburg !" and I came just in 
time (gerabc no(^ gur red^ten ^dty 2, After an hour we 
stopped at a station and I heard some one shout out: 
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" Change cars for Hamburg 1 '' 3. I got out in a hurry (in ber 
Site) and was soon in another train. 4. But I found that I 
had got into fourth class instead of first class. 5. All the 
seats were taken (befefet), but a fat old peasant told me I could 
sit on his knee. 6. I thanked him (tc^ bebatlfte mic^) but did 
not accept his offer. 7. Then he told me I could sit on a 
sack of potatoes which was lying on the floor at (gu) his feet. 

8. I hesitated, but he said : " That won't hurt the potatoes." 

9. I sat down on it and then he said: " That is not as soft 
as my knee," at which (looriiber) the other people in the car 
all laughed. 10. But he was a very friendly old man and 
told me that he knew I was an American. 11. I asked him 
how he knew it, at which he smiled slyly and said : " You are 
not fat enough for a German girl." 12. I had to laugh, but 
I do not know whether he meant it as a compliment or not. 
13. I found it very amusing in the fourth class ; my old pea- 
sant acted like (lt)ie) a father towards me. 14. He told me 
he had a neighbor, who had a daughter in America, and so 
he knew something about (Don) the country. 15. I was 
quite (orbctltlic^) sorry when they shouted : " Hamburg, all 
outl" 16. Fourth class is not as comfortable as first class, 
but it is more amusing. 



PART III. 
SYNTAX OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 



Remark. — The essential functions of the several Parts of Speech 
have now been exhibited, along with their forms. A complete account 
of their several uses is impracticable within elementary limits, and is, in- 
deed, needless. As already remarked, there is a broad general corre- 
spondence in German and English syntax. Some of the more important 
differences and special forms will be exhibited in the following Lessons ; 
while, in general, uses identical in German and English will be noted 
only briefly or not at all. Constant attention to usage, as found in read- 
ing and in *he dictionary, must supplement the grammar. 

These Lessons will follow the usual order of the Parts of Speech. 
The logical Syntax of the Sentence, which is essentially the same as in 
English, is not here included. 



LESSON XLI. 

THE USE OF THE ARTICLES. 
A. The Definite Article. 

330. (a) Some of the most important uses of the definite 
article, otherwise thun in English, have been given already : 
in abstract y generic, 2ind possessive senses, •(§§67, 95); with 
proper names, days, etc., §130; with possessive pronouns, 

§§2 [7-18. 

Note. — The article (or possessive) is used also with names of kin- 
ship, except in address ; as, father said so, ber (or meilt) SSatcr fogte e«, 
etc. 

{V) Under the abstract sense belongs the use of the article, 
with infinitives and adjectives used as nouns. As, bo^ 
©d^lottnmen, swimming. For adjectives, see §145. 

331. The definite article is used in distributive expressions 
(= each) ; as, bretiual bie S5Sod)e, three times a week, 

23b 
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332. The definite article is omitted (as also in English) : 
(a) With nouns used as partitive {some^ ^//y), or as simple 

predicate. As: §aben @ie -©icr, have you {any) eggs; e§ ift 
3eit, // is time. 

ip) In abridged or proverbial expressions; as, gcit bringt 
SRat, time 'brings counsel, 

(c) In most prepositional phrases; as, bei ^ifd^c, at table; im 
5u6, onfoot^ etc. — though with exceptions; as, in berfiird^, 
at ckurth; in bte ©c^ulc gel^en, to go to school^ etc. 

{d) In some adjective forms ; as, crftcrer, le^tcrer, the former^ 
the latter; folgcnb, the following; bcfagt, the aforesaid; and 
with some technical terms ; as, Ubcrbtingcr, the bearer^ etc. — 
yet not always so. 

Such special forms must be learned by use. 

B. The Indefinite Article. 

333. It thus appears that the definite article is used more 
widely than in English. On the other hand the indefinite 
article is more frequently omitted : 

(a) Before a descriptive noun, used alone as simple predi- 
cate, or connected by olg. As: er ift ©olbat, a soldier; er 
f)n:ad^ olS @olbat, nic^t aid ^taatiSmon, as a soldier^ not as a 
statesman. But not if the predicate is modified: er ift ein tap^ 
ferer ©olbot, a brave soldier, 

(j?) Often in phrases: in @ile, in a hurry; mtt jittcrnber 
©tinune, with a trembling voice; ic^ l^obc ^ojjfmel^, a headache^ 
etc., etc. 

if) Note the forms a hundred^ a thousand {§^10) ; a few, 
many a, cin jcber (§264); such a (§234) ; what a (§244). 

Repetition of Articles. 

334. The general principle is the same as in English, — 
that an article should be. repeated before each distinct noun 
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to which it belongs. This in German is especially the case 
when the article, expressed, has different forms. But : 

(a) Repetition of the article, in like form, may be omitted 
with several nouns closely connected in sense ; as, bie G^nabe, 
SBci^l^cit unb fiicbc ©ottcS, the mercy ^ wisdom and love of God, 
{b) Repetition must be omitted if the several nouns refer to 
the same person or thing. As: ein gtcunb unb ©ruber, a 
friend and brother; bet ^aifer unb ^finig, the emperor and king 
(one person). 

Written Exercise. 

As the student is presumed to be now reading a German text, the 
German-English Exercises will be omitted. 

I. Good morning, Max, are you going to school already? 
— Yes, are you not going? — No, I have a headache and 
shall not go. 2. How many times a week do you have 
German lessons ? Four times a week, on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday. 3. Can you read German ? Yes, 
reading is easier than speaking, but I can jspeak a little. 
4. My father was an officer in the German army, but my 
mother is an American, so^we do not speak much German at 
home. 5. Does not your mother speak German ? Mother 
does not speak much German, so father and mother generally 
talk English. 6. Do you know a thousand German words ? 
I think I know more than a thousand, but I have never 
counted. 7. At church I often hear German, because we 
sometimes go to a German church. 8. My uncle is a clergy- 
man, he preaches very often in our church. 9. My uncle 
and aunt speak German, for they are both Germans. 
10. Well, it is time to go to school 1 11. Why are you in a 
hurry ? It is not yet half past eight ! 12. Well, I don't want 
to be late to school to-day. 13. Yesterday the old teacher 
said to me in a trembling voice : ^^ Max, I am speaking to 
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you as a friend and not as a teacher ; try to be more punctual T' 
14. So I must not be late to-day, for I have gone already 
three times late to school this week I 15. As the son of an 
officer you ought to be punctual. 16. Yes, that is what 
father and mother say. 



LESSON XLII. 

PECULIARITIES IN NOUNS. 

335. Outside of the regular declensions, some nouns pre- 
sent peculiarities of form or of use. As : 

(^i) Defect of plural form — as in many abstract nouns. 

{b) Special senses in plural; or difiFerent plurals in different 
senses (§127). 

{(^ Special or variable plurals ; as in family names, foreign 
words, etc. 

(d) Different genders in different senses; as, bet @ce, the 
lake; bic ©cc, the sea; or with different plurals ; as, bcr S3unb, 
the union, pi. S3iinbe ; boS ©unb, the bundle, pi. ©unbc, etc. 

Such details must be found in the dictionary. Some of the 
most important are added in an Appendix. 

Gender. 
For the general rules of gender see §138. 

336. When, as in baS SBctb, the woman, and diminutives 
like ba9 ^Mein, ba^ SJiftbd^en^ the gender is different from 
the sex, a pronoun in immediate connection retains the gram- 
matical gender ; but in a different sentence it usually takes 
the natural gender. As : So tft ba^ 3)2(ib(^en^ toeld^ed l^tet 
ttHir ? ®ic tft fort, she is gone. 
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Number. 

337. (a) The distrtbutwe sense (referring one object to 
each individual of a plural group) is in German expressed by 
the singular, where English regularly uses the plural. As : 
allc na^mcn ben $ut ob, all took off their hats; bcibc jogcn ben 
©cgcn, both drew their sivords. 

(Jf) Also collective nouns, more regularly than in English, 
are construed as singular. As: metne gamitic tft nic^t Jtt 
©aufc; fie tft in ber ©tabt, it is (they are) in to7vn. SSltvx SSoIf 
jetgt mir, ba§ \ij \\)vx nur ein SBeib bin, my people show me that 
to them {in their opinion) I am only a woman, 

{c) For the collective singular of nouns of measure, etc. with numer- 
als, see §314. 

CASE. 

338. As case inflection is fuller, the relations of case are 
more explicit than in English. The general definitions suf- 
fice in most cases ; but special uses require special attention. 

Full details cannot be given within elementary limits. 
The more important and regular forms, especially when un- 
like English, will be briefly presented. 

Remark. — The lack of case inflection of nouns in English often 
obscures the case relation. The same is true especially of adjectives in 
all relations — case, gender, number. Hence special attention should 
be given to these forms. 

339. The Nominative. 

The nominative — the case of the subject, its appositive 
or predicate, or as vocative in address — needs no illustra- 
tion. But note : 

{a) After some actives or passives denoting change^ the 
English predicate nominative is otherwise expressed. See 
hereafter §361. 
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{b) Observe also (§273) that the English indirect subject of 
a passive verb cannot be so expressed in German. The com- 
plementary accusative becomes nominative (predicate) in pas- 
sive; as, cr murbe mein J^reunb genannt (§360). 

{c) The occasional omission of an obvious subject-pronoun 
is colloquial; as, l^b'S (\6) ^abc c§) nidftt gctan. 

Written Exercise. 

I. The girl who sang so well is a friend of my sister; I 
know her very well, she often sings in concerts. 2. Let us 
visit her and I will introduce you to her. 3. " Is Miss Smith 
at home ? " I said to the girl who opened the door. 4. " No." 
answered the girl, "she has gone to the seaside." — 5. Are 
the family at home? No, they are still at the seaside. — 

6. Why does one say in (auf ) German " die Nordsee," but 
"der Bodensee (Lake Constance)"? Because the North Sea 
is a sea and not a lake, but the " Bodensee " is a lake. — 

7. The officers drew their swords and the soldiers waved 
their hats when the royal family were driving past 8. When 
the emperor passed, the people all took their hats off. 
9. After we had seen the emperor we went to a hotel and 
ordered three cups of coffee and four glasses of beer, i o. How 
much did you pay for it ? ' Four marks. 1 1 . The waiter told 
us that the hotel-keeper had become the richest man in the 
town, but he had always remained a modest man and a friend 
of the workmen. 12. Well, his prices were not modest I — 
13. How many volumes have you of Goethe's works? I 
have three volumes. — 14. Did you see the girl with the 
ribbons in her (int) hair ? Yes, it was terrible, she had about 
six meters of green ribbon in her hair and on her dress. — 
15. The last words which the teacher said were: "Boys, 
learn your German words I" 16. German words are not 
easy to learn. 
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LESSON XLIII. 

THE GENITIVE. 
I. With Nouns (adnominal). 

340. The genitive depends on nouns in a great variety of 
relations ; such as : origin^ kind, material, characteristic, speci- 
fication, participation, possession, etc. — usually corresponding 
to English of, or the possessive. Detailed examples are need- 
less. 

341. Distinction is made between the subjective and the 
objective genitive — as expressing the subject or the object of 
an implied action ; as in English : a mother* s love ; the love 
of a mother, etc. In both senses the German genitive is 
freely used. But observe : 

{a) In lieu of the objective genitive, a preposition with ob- 
ject is often substituted; as, ber QJcbanfc an @ott, the thought 
of God; bcr ^aj gegcn ben fjcinb, hatred of the enemy, 

{b) In personal pronouns, in lieu of the genitive pronoun, 
the subjective sense is usually expressed by the possessive; 
the objective by a preposition ; as, fcine Siebc ju mir, his love 
of me, 

342. Usually the genitive follows the principal noun. But 
when personal, and otherwise often in poetry, it may precede, 
then excluding the article; as, meincd 9teic^C« ©rCTtgC, the 
frontier of my kingdom. 

This — usually, though not always, subjective in sense — 
is known as the possessive or " Saxon " genitive, and some- 
times has the effect (as in English) of personification or em- 
phasis ; as, gnglanb^ S^cintgiti. 

343. The " partitive " genitive (of which a part is taken) 
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usually limits a defining word ; as, bic fc^dtlftc otter ^xautXi ; 
toclt^cr unfcrcr JJrcunbc, which of our friends l but is some- 
times construed simply with a verb (though rarely) ; as, cr 
tronf bed SBcincd, (some) of the wine. 

Note. — Here occur some idiomatic phrases in which the partitive 
sense is less obvious; as, Oiel ^uf^ebend mac^en, to make agreatfuss^ etc. 

344. For absence of genitive inflection wkh nouns of 
measure^ etc., see §314. 

{cC) But if the qualitative noun is modified, the genitive is 
usual; as, etn @)(ad guten Reined — though usage is not uni- 
form. 

{b) A like apposition, without case inflection, occurs with 
names of places and of months preceded by a comnion noun, 
and in dates. As: bic @tabt 9foin, the city of Rome; im 9Ro* 
ttat 9Rai; ben ad^tcn 9Rai (§316). 

345. {ft) Very often, for a genitive with nouns, may be sub- 
stituted a preposition phrase (Don with dative), especially in 
absence of inflection or to avoid inconvenient forms ; as, bic 
©trogcn Don ^ari«, etc. 

{b) Such substitution occurs especially in personal pro- 
nouns (see §341, ^), except in the phrase unfer ciner, one of 
us (i.e. of our sort) ; but literally, one of us, cincr Don und. 

(^r) Also, the genitive relation is often implied — and some- 
times formally expressed — by a compound noun ; as, cin 
^CUCrfunfc, a spark of fire; bad 2:agcd(i(^t, the light of day. 

2. Genitive with Adjectives. 

346. The genitive is used to limit some adjectives, which, 
in general, may be recognized by English of Such are : 

tcbfiiftig, in want {pi) *bcipu6t, conseiotts 

beglerig, greedy fd^ig, capable 
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fro^, glad nacftiaffig, negligent 

gcioife, certain *fatt, satiated (with) 

♦gcwo^nt, accustomed (to) *fd)ulbig, guilty 

funbig, acquainted (with) fic^r, sure 

Iccr, ^^//j^ bofl, /«// 

,*log, rid {of) *mert, «/<?rM 

mfic^tig, ffiaster (of) *lDurbig, worthy 
♦mube, //V.^^ 

— and some others. As : fciner ©C^ulb bcmufet, conscious of 
his guilt; bc« gcbctlS tuttbc, //><f^ ^ life; Dott fU^Ctl SBcillC^, 
full of sweet wine. 

Note i. -- Some of these adjectives, marked *, may also take an 
accusative (§358, b). Some may be construed with a preposition; as, 
bcglcrig nac^, DoU Don, etc. See Remark, §351. 

2. 25oIl,y«//, may be followed by a bare noun without inflection. The 
indeclinable Dotlcr is only so used ; as, eltt ®la0 DoUer SBciu (now rare, 
or archaic). 

Written Exercise. 

I. In the month of June we were in the old town of 
Riidesheim. 2. There we drank many a glass of good 
Rhine-wine. 3. The thought of that happy time is still fresh 
in my mind. 4. The Germans' hatred of the enemy is not 
as strong as their love of thee, thou beautiful Rhine ! 5. The 
Rhine is the most beautiful of all the rivers of Germany. 
6. In the main street of Riidesheim, on the bank of the 
Rhine, stood his father's house. 7. One of us is not capable 
of such love of a river. 8. The Germans say that the Rhine 
is not Germany's frontier. 9. The light of day showed us 
the Rhine in all its beauty. 10. The water shone in the 
sunlight like sparks of fire. 11. We were glad of the beau- 
tiful weather and we never got tired of the stately river. 1 2. It 
is worth while to go to Germany to see this noble river. 13. It 
is a river worthy of a noble people. 14. Conscious of their 
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might the Germans sing "die Wacht am Rhein". 15. But 
they have other good songs worthy of the Rhine. 16. Do 
you know the songs of the Rhine ? Yes, I know one : "Am 
Rhein, am Rhein, da wachsen unsere Reben " (vines). 
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THE GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 

347. With a few verbs the genitive is used as primary 
(single) object — often expressed by a preposition in English. 
Such are : 

a^ten, to care (for) l^ancit, to wait (for) 

bcbiirfen, to need lacficn, to laugh (at) 

bcnfcn, to think ' pPegcn, to foster 

gebcnfcn, to remember fc^oncn, to spare 

cntbcl^rcn, to dispense (with) f^ottcit, to mock (at) 

ctttratcit, to dispense (with) nwrten, to wait (for or on) 

ertnaitgelnr to lack and some others. 

As: idft bcnfc bcin, / think of thee; ic^ bcbarf beittcS 9latc^ ntc^t, 
/ need not your advice ^ etc. 

Note. — Some of these verbs may also take a preposition with ob- 
ject ; as, lac^en fiber, to laugh at; bentcn an, to think * of etc.; and some 
an accusative; as, f^onc mlt^, spare me. With verbs the objective use 
of the genitive is, in general, rarer than formerly. See Remark, §351. 

348. {a) With some verbs which take a direct accusative 
of the person, the genitive is added as secondary object (of 
the thing) — usually expressed by English of {or from). Such 

'S)enten, with genitive, is now rare or only poetical. With prepositions it 
discriminates : benCen an (ace), as object of thought ; id^ benfe oft an iene Za^t, 
of those days : bcn!en tion, as opinion: tooA bcntcn ©ie Don i^m, of him; benfen 
auf, zs purpose: tx bcntt ouf ©crrot, he is thinking of (meditates) treason — 231 
alike expressed by English of 
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are verbs meaning to accuse^ acquit, convict; to warn; to de- 
prive, rob, etc. Such are : 
attflagen, to accuse bcraubcn, to rob 

bejc^ulbigcn, to accuse ctttl^ben, to relieve 

frcifprerficn, to acquit ctttlcbigen, to relieve 

iiberful^ren, to convict cntlaffett, to dismiss 

crtnitem, to remind berfid^ertt, to assure 

ma^ncn, to warn ipurbigett, to deem worthy 

— and some others of like meaning ; as, bcr ©ieb \fiX mic^ 
meine^ ®clbe« bcraubt, has robbed me of. In passive the 
genitive remains : ic^ bin meiiicd ®clbc« beraubt toorbcn, etc. 
(p) Especially in many reflexive idioms, the primary object 
being the reflexive accusative. As : cr freut fic^ fettled ©te- 
ge«, he rejoices in his victory ; tx f c^Smt \\i) fciiied 53etragen«, 
he is ashamed of his conduct ; \6) erintierc mic^ bcffctl, I remem- 
ber that, etc. 

{/) Also, with some impersonals; as, mic^ iammcrt be« 
SSoIfe^, lam sorry for the people; e« (o^llt ber SWill^C tltl^t, it 
is not worth the trouble. 

Remark. — In the foregoing cases (and hereafter) it is hardly possible 
to give complete lists, and none others can be entirely satisfactory. The 
details of usage must be learned by use. 

The Exclamatory Genitive. 

349. Nearly connected with the foregoing objective geni- 
tive is the use of the genitive with interjections, to express the 
object or source of the implied emotion ; as, D bed ©(lidK- 
(^cn, oh, the happy man. 

The Descriptive Genitive. 

350. As predicate of fein or toerben, or without verb, the 
genitive is used in descriptive or limiting sense. As : pc 
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maren oHc gfcic^cr aWcinung, of the same opinion ; iv!, toa« bei* 
tied Smtd ift, do what belongs to your office; id^ tear nic^t iDtl* 

(cn«, ba« ju tun, / did not intend to, etc. ; em SKatiti lattger 
©tatur, of tall stature, etc. 

The Adverbial Genitive. 

351. The genitive is used adverbially : 

{^) Usually with adjective modifier, with a verb of like 
meaning, to express manner (the cognate genitive). As : er 
ftarb ctneS gliicflid^ett 2:obc§, he died a happy death (see §362). 

ip) To express indefinite time {within which) ; as, eiite^ 2^a= 
gc§, one day ; be§ 5(6enb^, in the evening (evenings, generally). 

if) In various phrases, as oi place : recfiter ^anb, on the right 
hand; or manner: fd^nellen S^ritteei, with quick step ; or 
other limitation ; as, nid^t tneine§ 3Biffen^, not to my knowledge, 
etc. Many like forms are recognized and written as adverbs 
(§286,^). 

Note. — By false analogy we have nad^tS, bc^ 9^ac^t8, by night, from 
Me gf^ad^t, night. 

Genitive with Prepositions. 

For the genitive with prepositions, see §309. 

Remark. — The increasing use of prepositions in modem German, 
in lieu of the objective genitive, should be especially noted. The geni- 
tive with most verbs (§347) is now increasingly rare, or only poetic. 

Written Exercise. 

I. The young man needed money. 2. One night he 
robbed a rich man of his money. 3. But a policeman met 
him when he was hastening home with quick steps. 4. The 
policeman remembered his face, for he had been accused of 
theft before, but had been acquitted. 5. He was arrested 
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and convicted of the crime. 6. The thief said to the judge : 
" Spare me, I will lead a better life, for I am ashamed of my 
former life. 6. I will become a useful member of society." 
7. The judge replied : " Society can very well dispense with 
your services for (auf, ace.) three years." 8. All the people 
in the court were of the same opinion. 9. The judge did 
not deem him worthy of another word, but sentenced him to 
three years* imprisonment. 10. The judge only did what 
belonged to his office. 1 1 . On account of his good conduct 
the prisoner was discharged after two years. 12. Although 
his former bad companions mocked at him, he became an 
honest man. 13. Whenever he thought of his former life he 
was ashamed of himself. 14. He soon found, however, that 
it is worth while to be honest. 15. Now he is a rich man, 
but he dispenses with many things in order to help poor 
criminals. 16. Within my knowledge there is not a more 
honest man in our town than he is now ; may he die a happy 
death 1 

LESSON XLV. 

THE CASES continued: THE DATIVE. 

Dative with Verbs. 

352. The dative is used, primarily with verbs, to express 
the remoter object (usually personal) concerned in the action 
{to or for whom) — usually called indirect, 

{a) As indirect object with verbs, which may also have a 
direct accusative object. Many examples have occurred. 

Note i. — In English this indirect object stands usually without 
preposition when next the verb; with tOy when separated from it. As: 
I gave John a book; or, I gave a book to John. In German the simple 
dative is used, in either case, without preposition. 
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2. This to of the indirect object of action (dative) must not be con- 
founded with to (nad^ or ju) with verbs of direction or motion. 

{b) In some cases the indirect dative object is expressed by 
from — the " dative privative." As: er ita^m mir mein ©clb, 
from me. 

353. (a) Often the dative expresses, more remotely, the 
interest of the person — usually pronominal — in the action 
or statement: the " dative of interest." As : tU^ e^ mir boc^, 
do it for me {I pray) ; fie ift mir citl ^fagegeift, she is a torment 
to me. 

[V) Or, even more remotely, the dative expresses the point 
of view of the person concerned — called the " ethical dative " 

— often hardly translatable. As: n)a« madden ®ie mir ba, 
what are you doing there (/ want to know) ? bteibetl ®te mir 
gefunb, keep well {I hope), 

(c) Here belongs the " dative possessive " — a frequent 
idiom. As : fie fiel i^m um ben §ate, she fell upon his neck, 
etc. Often also in phrases: as, il^m JU Sl^reil, in his honor; 
mir gU ^Xtbt,for my sake, etc. 

354. The dative is used as single object, usually personal, 
with some verbs which seem to be transitive in English. Such 
are: 

antiportcn, to answer gel^orci^en, to obey 

bcgegnen, to meet glauben, to believe 

banfen, to thank ^elfeit, to help 

bicnen, to serve nu^en, to serve 

brol^en, to threaten raten, to advise 

crlauben, to allow fd^ben, to injure 

fel&len, to lack fc^meid)eln, to flatter 

folgcn, to follow trauen, to trust 

gefallctt, to please tro^en, to defy 

— and others ; also many compound verbs, the dative corre- 
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spending to the sense of the prefix — especially the prefixes 
ah, an, bei, cntgcgcn, nad^. Dor, ju, and the inseparable cnt and 
toibcr. 

Note. — Such verbs — most of which are of very frequent use — 
require special attention, in consequence of confusion of objective forms 
in English. 

355. The dative — usually personal — is used in many 
verb-phrases : 

(a) In impersonal passive; as, mir murbe geratcn, /was tf^- 
vised (§274j &). 

(b) In impersonal phrases; as, e§ tut mir Icib, I am sorry; 
c§ a^nt tnir, J forebode; cS ge^t tnir mo^t, / am doing well 
(§260,4 

{c) With some reflexives; as, id^ getrauc mir, I vepiture; id) 
bilbe mir ein, / imagine^ etc. (§239, b). 

Note. — The dative often stands (elliptically) on the address of a 
letter; as, (!Dcm) ©erru Oufiao Seifc (or Sin (ben) ^rrn, etc.). 

Dative with Adjectives. 

356. The dative, usually personal, depends on many ad- 
jectives, expressing benefit, favor, fitness, likeness, nearness, 
superiority, or their opposites; also with participles, and ad- 
jectives derived from verbs which govern the dative — in 
most cases expressed by to or for. As : fci mir flnttbtg, be 
gracious to me; ba« ift mir Der^a^t, that is hateful fo me; bo« 
ift alien nii^lid^, useful to all It is impossible to enumerate 
such adjectives. In general, the dative is the most usual 
form of adjective dependence. 

Note. — As with the genitive, so instead of the dative some of these 
adjectives may take a preposition with object — though less frequently, 
especially with pronoun objects; as, for example, felnbUd; gegen, na^e |a, 
etc. 
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Dative with Prepositions. 

357. For the dative with prepositions see §§i66, 170, 
309, c. For the dative in exclamations, see §323. 

For the Dative Factitive (with 311) see hereafter, §361. 

Remark. — The chief difficulty of the dative arises from the confu- 
sion of objective forms in English. Many English forms now apparently 
accusative, were dative in earlier English. 

Observe also that the dative is predominantly the case of the person; 
also that, unlike the genitive, it is most freely used in personal pronouns. 

Written Exercise. 

I. Yesterday I met my old friend Mr. Smith, and he asked 
me if I could help him with some literary work. 2. He said : 
" I have been advised to ask you and I imagine you are the 
best man for the work." 3. I answered him: "You are 
flattering me, there are many men who could serve you better 
than I. For instance, Mr. Brown could help you better." 
4. He replied : " I do not trust Mr. Brown, he will promise 
me to do the work, and afterwards he will say that he is very 
sorry, but he has no time. You do it for me 1" 5. Then I 
promised Mr. Smith that I would help him. 6. He thanked 
me, and said : " I know that the work is hateful to you and 
that you are only doing it for my sake." 7. As I was going 
home Mr. Smith's little dog followed me and would not obey 
his master when he called him. 8. I threatened the dog with 
my stick but he continued to run after me. 9. Then Mr. 
Smith laughed and said : " You are taking my dog from me, 
but if you want him, you can have him, I will give him to 
you." 10. So I took the dog home with me. 11. I imagine, 
however, I shall not be sorry to give Mr. Smith his dog back, 
to-morrow. 12. The animal has a habit common to all young 
dogs, he follows everj'body (relat.) he meets. 13. I forgot 
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to ask Mr. Smith how his wife was. 14. I know she has not 
been well for some time. 15. It is really a great honor to 
me that Mr. Smith begged me to help him. 16. I hardly 
venture to hope that I can really help him much. 



LESSON XLVL 

THE ACCUSATIVE. 

358. The accusative expresses the direct object of transi- 
tive verbs. Examples are needless. 

(a) In this relation the accusative appears in most reflexive 
and impersonal verb-phrases. 

(d) The accusative — mostly pronominal — is used in some 
verb-phrases, made up of fein or iDcrbcn with certain adjectives, 
as if the object of the combined phrase. Such adjectives are: 
attfid^tig, m sight (of) tniibe, tired 

bcnjujt, conscious fatt, satiated 

geitJal^r, aware fc^ulbig, indebted 

gewol^nt, accustomed tpcrt, worth 

!o§, rid of ^ufrieben, content 

— and a few others. As: ic^ fann i^n nirf)t lo^ votx\itn, I cannot get 
rid of him; ic^ bin e^ jufrieben, I afn content with it (/ agree) \ icft 
bin i^m cinen ^aler fc^ulbig, I owe him a dollar. (For use of some 
of these with genitive see §346). 

Note. — In such cases the accusative is now more common. Here 
e« was an old genitive, which came to be felt as accusative. 

Double Accusative. 

^ 359. A few verbs take two accusatives — person and thing. 
Such are: le^ren, to teach; sometimes f often, to cost; and with 
ironoun of the thing: bitten, to beg; fragen, to ask; uberrcben. 
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to persuade; as, er le^rt tticmcn @o^n bic S^cmic', he teaches 
my son chemistry; bad foftctc ttiic^ (or mir) citicti S^afcr ; fro* 
gen ®ie mic^ bod nic^t, do not ask me that. 

Complimentary or Factitive Accusative. 

360. (a) A second accusative appears in the predicate, 
after verbs of naming, lieiinen, taufeil, to baptize. As: \i) 
nannte il^n mcincn greuitb, I called him my friend. See §339, b, 

(b) Most frequently this accusative appears as an adjective 
(the "objective complement" — of course uninflected) ; as, 
cr mot^tc fie glUd lid^, he made her happy; — and is then, in 
some phrases, written as a separable prefix (§219,^); as, cr 
fc^Iug feinen ©egner fot (totfc^Iagen), he struck his adversary 
dead. 

Note. — The following paragraph belongs more properly under the 
dative, but is placed here with reference to English analogy. 

361. But after verbs of appointing, electing, making, etc., 
implying change of condition, the second (in English, factitive 
or complementary) object is expressed by the dative with gu 

— contracted with the article in the singular, but without ar- 
ticle in the plural As: bie UniDcrfitftt ^ot i^ii jum ^rofeffor 

— fie 3U ^rofefforen — ernannt, has appointed him prof essor — 
them professors; er tia^m fie jur %C^yXf he took her for wife. 

Adverbial Accusative. 

362. {a) An accusative of kindred meaning is used, ad- 
verbially, with some intransitives ; as, er ftarb citien I)errlic^en 
lob, he died a glorious death. This is sometimes called the 
cognate accusative. See §3 5 1,^. 

(^) The accusative expresses, adverbially, measure or ex- 
tent — as of time, distance, amount, etc. As: eilien SUionat 
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aft, a month old; ber ^rieg bauertc brei ^ol^rc, lasted three 
years; ba« foftet etuett %^\tx, etc. 

Note. — This relation is often more fully expressed by an added 
adverb; as, er arbeltctc ben gan^cn 2ag burc^, the whole day through; 
brei Scil^re tang, three years long; and, especially with intransitives of 
motion^ by a compound of l^er or ^in — written also as separable prefix. 
As: ic^ ging ble ©trage l^inauf, I went up the street; aid i(^ bie (Strage 
^inaufging (or l^inauf ging), as I went up the street, etc. 

(c) Also definite time, when; as, fommctl ®ic bicfctl Slbctlb 
— nad^ften SWontag, etc.; also (as §331), jtoeimal ben Jag, 
twice a day. Compare the genitive of indefinite time (§35 1 , V). 

The Absolute Accusative. 

363. The accusative is used descriptively (often = with) 
in so-called absolute sense, yet really adverbial. As: cr 
ftanb ba, ben T)egen in ber §onb, ben ©fid auf bie ©rbe ge^ef* 
tet, he stood there (with) his sword in his handy his look fas- 
tenedy etc. 

Note. — Comparing this use with that of the genitive (§350), it ap- 
pears that the genitive expresses the more permanent characteristic ; the 
accusative, the temporary circumstance. 

For the accusative with prepositions, see §§167, 170, 
309, d. 

Written Exercise. 

I. The poor student owed the tailor forty marks. 2. He 
could not get rid of the man, although he told him that the 
clothes were not worth a mark. 3. Every day, when he was 
going down the street, the tailor stepped up to him and, hat 
in hand, begged politely for his money. 4. " Where is my 
money ?" said the tailor. " Do not ask me that," said the 
student, "for do I know where my own money is?" 5. The 
whole night through the poor student dreamt of the tailor. 
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6. It cost the student's father forty marks to get rid of the 
tailor. 7. What did he ask the tailor? He asked him who 
taught him tailoring. — 8. He called me his friend and ad- 
dressed me with " du." 9. She lost her purse and did not 
become aware of it till she came home. 10. She loses so 
many things that her mother is quite accustomed to it. 
1 1 . The war lasted only a month, but many brave men died 
a glorious death for their fatherland. 12. The soldiers stood 
around him, sword in hancj. 13. When was'Mr. Brown ap- 
pointed president of the company ? He has been president 
only a month. 14. We rowed down the river much quicker 
than we rowed up. 15. When shall I come? Come next 
Friday evening. 16. The whole day long it rained, but the 
next day it was glorious weather. 



LESSON XLVII. 

THE verb: concord. 

364. The general rules of concord in subject and verb are 
the same as in English. Note however: 

(a) More freely than in English a singular verb is used with 
two or more singular subjects, especially when these follow 
the verb, or are closely related in meaning. As : tmsJ bebeutet 
bicfc Slngft unb SSermmung, w^at is the meaning of this anxiety 
and confusion f 

{b) For concord with following logical subject, after intro- 
ductory eg, ba§, bieg, see §236. 

{€) For concord with relative pronoun having personal pro- 
noun antecedent, see §257, b. 

{d) A plural verb is used with some formal titles; as, ®ute 
^Kajcftat l^bcn bcfo^Ien, your majesty has ordered^ etc. 
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THE TENSES. 

The Present. 

365. (a) The present is used, much more freely than in 
English, for the future — especially for the immediate or cer- 
tain future; as, ic^ fomutc glcic^, I will come directly; ftc (cbt 
ntc^t mc^r, fobalb bu t% gebtetcft, she will be dead as soon as 
you so order — most frequently with, yet also often without, 
an adverb of time. 

(b) The present is also freely used, as in English, in lively 
narration of past events — the " historical present. 'i 

{c) For a continuous past, including the present, German 
uses the present where English uses the perfect. As: toie 
langc finb @ic l^icr, how long have you been heref vS^ lemc 
35cutf(^ fl^Ott gtoei (Ja^re, / have been learning German for 
two years. Similarly, the past for English pluperfect; as, ic^ 
tear crft jtoci Qal^rc ^ter, afe mein SSater ftarb, I had been here 
just two years when my father died, 

(d) The present is also used as an emphatic imperative; 
as, bu flC^ft fogfeic^, go at once. 

Remark. — It has been already noted that German has no auxiliary 
tense-forms corresponding to English progressive (I am reading, etc.), 
or to the emphatic or interrogative forms with do. These are expressed 
in German by the simple verb-forms — which, however, should be care- 
fully discriminated in translation. 

The Past and the Perfect. 

366. These tenses are not so sharply differentiated as in 
English. The perfect, in English always a present perfect y is 
in German often a past perfect, or simple aorist. In this 
sense: 

{a) The perfect often expresses action as simply completed 
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in the past ; as, bic SR5mcr l^bcn bic ganjc ®clt crobcrt, the Ro- 
mans conquered the whole world; and especially in the recent 
past; as, id^ l^abc il^n gcftcm gcfcl^cn, I saw him yesterday, 

ip) The past, or preterit — also used of a simple past — is 
used of related or successive past actions : hence especially 
in connected narrative ; also of a continuing past or impeffect. 
As : ®ott f(^uf bic fBcIt in \t^ 2:agcn unb rul^tc am ficbentcn, 
God created the world in six day s^' and rested on the seventh ; 
ttjo ttjarcn @ic, al§ id) @ic ticf ? where were you when I called 
you ? id) fcftricB, qI§ ©ic cintratcn, / wa^ writing when you came 
in, • 

{c) Yet often — especially in elevated style, the simple past 
is used to express an absolute or indefinite past where Eng- 
lish uses the perfect. As : id) toeife gc^tmc SScge, bic nodft fein 
SRenfcft bdrot, / know secret paths which yet no man has {ever) 
trodden; bic ficibcn, bic ttjir liltcn, the sorrows we have suffered. 

The Future. 

367. {a) The future, and especially the future perfect, is 
often used to express probability or conjecture. As: bo^ 
ftinb tt)trb (XOtUji) IjUngrig fein, the child is probably hungry ; 
fie tPtrb nad) ber @tobt gereift fein, she has probably gone to the 
city, 

(V) The future alsp expresses an emphatic imperative ; as, 
bu tt)irft g(ei(^ flefjen, you will go at once (§365, ^/)- 

Note. — Observe again that the simple future, shall or w;7/, is al- 
ways toerben; the modal senses shall, will being expressed by {oQett, 
mollen. 

The Subjunctive Tenses. 

368. The tenses of the subjunctive do not express actual 
time, but are used, generally, in relation to the tenses of the 
leading (indicative) verb — the present corresponding to a 
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present or future ; the past, to a past indicative or conditional. 
But note : 

(a) As the present subjunctive often implies future contin- 
gency, the past subjunctive often expresses present time. 

{b) Important modifications of subjunctive tenses occur, 
especially in the indirect subjunctive (as hereafter). 



Written Exercise. 

I . How long have you been in America ? I have been here 
about two years. 2. How long did you take to learn English ? 
I had not (fetne) been here six months, before I could talk 
fairly well. 3. How did you learn so quickly? I heard 
nothing but English, and I had-to talk English, for nobody 
understood German in the house where I lived. 4. Well, 
you probably have (a) talent for languages, for I was six 
months in Germany and yet I cannot speak much German. 
5. You probably lived among Americans and talked English 
most of the time. 6. I was in Dresden and of-course I spoke 
English with Americans. 7. Well, you cannot learn much 
German if you talk English all the time. 8. You, who (§257) 
have been in Germany, ought to talk some German. 9. Does 
not Mr. Smith talk German ? Oh yes, he talks quite fluently ; 
he has probably been in Germany. 10.. Those are the Ger- 
man books which I have already read. 11. I am going to 
New York to-morrow ; shall I buy some German books for 
you ? I should be very much obliged to you if you could get 
some dramas of Hauptmann or Sudermann. 12. Will you 
fetch the books from my house, or shall I bring them to you ? 
I will come directly after supper and fetch the books: you 
will probably be at home then ; or in case you are not there, 
I shall wait for you. 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

369. I. The uses of the subjunctive in German are so 
various as to be hardly capable of comprehensive definition, 
and they so shade into each other that strictly logical classi- 
fication is hardly possible. This difficulty is increased by the 
lack of corresponding idiomatic forms in English, and by the 
diversity of the forms of English translation. Remark also: 
(a) The term subjunctive implies use in subordinate clauses. 
But this is not always true. 

(^) The subjunctive in German is less subject than in Latin 
or French to definite rule, and depends more largely on often 
delicate shades of meaning; hence requires the more careful 
attention. 

if) Besides the (rare) English subjunctive, the German sub- 
junctive requires various forms of translation: indicative, im- 
perative, infinitive, and various auxiliary verb-phrases; as, 
let^ may, can, shall, will, etc. Besides all these the subjunc- 
tive sometimes has delicate shades of meaning which it is 
hardly possible to express in English. 

2. The most fundamental and familiar uses of the sub- 
junctive have been already shown (Lessons XVII, XVIII, 
XIX) under the several heads : i. The contingent subjunctive ; 
2. The indirect subjunctive; 3. The unreal subjunctive. — 
These all exhibit, in varying degree, that lack of positive 
affirmation which may be given as a comprehensive (though 
only negative) description of the essential character of the 
subjunctive. 

These Lessons should now be reviewed. The following 
Lessons include some additional statements and illustrations. 
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THE CONTINGENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

This group includes all statements of doubtful reality or 
fulfillment — hence of contingent affirmation — and embraces 
several subdivisions. 

370. The subjunctive forms of ist and 3d persons are 
used as imperative (§177,^) — the imperative or hortatory 
subjunctive — usually translated by let. This form is in ist 
person always, in the 3d person usually, inverted; as, flcl^ett 
XQXXf let us go; faflC ber 3Satcr, let father say ; ber 2J?enf(^ t>er* 
f U(^e bie @5tter nid^t, let man not tempt the gods, 

371. Of kindred meaning is the subjunctive expressing a 
wish — the optative subjunctive -^— also often inverted ; as, 
gcbe ®ott, or ®ott gebc, God grant; fang Icbe ber S'onig, long 
live the king; often with miJgen; as, mdgc cr balb fotnmcn, 
may hey etc. 

{a) In a dependent (bafe) clause the optative subjunctive ex- 
presses a request or command — or negatively, a prohibition^ 
as, \^ bitte, baft er batb !omme ; id) roiinfc^e, \x!i\ fie il^n nic^t fcl^, 
that she shall not see him — often also translated by to with 
infinitive ; as, / beg — forbid — him to write. 

ip) A wish sometimes takes, in the past subjunctive, the 
form of a condition (whose desired result is implied) — espe- 
cially with bod^ or nur — the optative condition; as, itjenn cr 
nut balb fdme, if he would only cofne soon (I should be glad). 

Note. -^ As below (§384, ^), this form also expresses an unreal or 
impossible wish. 

372. Nearly akin is also the subjunctive in dependent 
clauses, expressing (as a remoter wish) a purpose^ or a con- 
ceived, result — the subjunctive of purpose, 

(a) This subjunctive is. usually dependent on batitit, in order 
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that; or bafe, that (as §177) — often translated by to with in- 
finitive. As: left fcifticfc — fc^icfte — i^n in bie Sd^ulc, bamit cr 
©nglifci^ Icme — Icmte, to learn English, 

ip) Or stands in a relative clause, expressing /w/j^^j^, or 
result, as implied in the antecedent — sometimes called the 
subjunctive of characteristic. As : fc^idt un§ eincn ^Jlann, bcr 
un§ fii^re, send us a man who shall lead us (to lead us). 

{c) Here, however, it is to be noted that after bamit or baft, 
especially in the present tense, the indicative is often used 
where we should naturally expect the subjunctive. As : idft 
fd^icfc il^n nad^ 3)cutfc^lanb, bamit cr fd^nellcr bciitft^ Icmt ; forge, 
ba^ bein ^erj gliil^t, take care that your heart be warm ; or 
(as §371, a\ idb ^;:^6Syt kfo^len, bafe man i^n suriiefmeift, / have 
ordered that he be refused, etc. 

373. The subjunctive expressing concession or permission 
— the concessive subjunctive — often stands in inverted Qrder ; 
as, fei e^ fo, or c^ fci fo, be it so ; er fprc(^e, tt)a« cr njtit, let 
him say what he will. 

Note. -7- Here perhaps belongs the occasional use of bcnn, then^ 
with the subjunctive, meaning unless; as, left tUC cS ntt^t, er fc^rctbc mir 
benn, / will not do it unless he writes me (then let him write). 

374.' A contingent subjunctive expressing mere possibility 
is usually called the potential subjunctive (may, might). As : 
ba^ fbnntc Xoa\)x feiti, that might be true; XO\t bCTU au(^ fei, 
however that may be; eiti flcittcr ^a^n f^TUite vxxi) rettett, a 
small boat might save me, 

375. A form of the contingent or potential subjunctive, ex- 
pressing only a softened affirmation or approximate statement, 
is known as the diplomatic subjunctive. As: bad b(l(^te t(^ 
ttir^t, I hardly think so; cd mSrc hJO^I JU fpSt, it is probably 
too late ; er Xoaxt faft etngefrflfaf en, he had almost fallen asleep ; 
vxiii, bo§ Ic^ Xo^^itf not so far as I know. 
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Written Exercise. 

i. Let us go home now and tell father what we have seen 1 
2. God grant that we may find him at home I 3. The chil- 
dren had been forbidden (§274, ^) to tell what they had seen. 
4. " Oh, if he would only return 1 " said the poor children 
when they found that the father had gone out. 5. If mother 
could only be here 1 6. The father had left the door open 
in order that the children might get into the house if they 
should return while he was away. 7. Where is the man who 
shall tell us what these children had seen I 8. The father 
has ordered that they come home early. 9. But he may say 
what he will, they do not obey. 10. The children will not go 
into the house unless the father comes home. 11. The 
father might not believe what the children say, but however 
that may be, they will always believe it themselves. 12. The 
poor boys had almost fallen asleep when the father finally 
came home. 13. It is probably too late to hear what the 
boys have seen. 14. Let them speak, the story might be 
true. 15. If he would only speak 1 16. I begged him to 
speak, but he was silent. 17. A word might save the poor 
man's life; may the word soon be spoken 1 18. However that 
may be, I will now tell the children's story. 19. May this 
wonderful story not be too long. 20. It might be true, but 
it is hard to believe. 



LESSON XLIX. 

THE INDIRECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Remark. — This use of the subjunctive (see §179) is a 
marked characteristic of German. It is very largely used — 
often where hardly expected — and hence requires special 
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attention. Only a brief outline can here be attempted. Re- 
mark however : 

376. (a) This subjunctive does not imply doudt as to the 
statement, but only that it is made as alleged or yiewed by 
another — hence not directly affirmed. 

Q>) The same use extends also to statements concerning 
one's self, if of a different time or point of view from the 
present. As : mir trSumtc, \i) fet cingcfrfifafen, / dreamed I 
had fallen asleep; mir traumte, \i) l^dttc gliigcl (wings). 

(f) Often the verb of saying, thinking, fee ling , etc., is only 
implied. And the subjunctive form may continue through 
any series of sentences, apparently independent. 

(d) The omission of ba^, that {% 1^1, a) is especially fre- 
quent in this form of subjunctive sentence. 

377. The regular rule for the subjunctive tense, and the 
most constant exception, are stated in §179. It may now be 
noted again that the confusion of subjunctive with indicative 
forms occurs more frequently in weak than in strong verbs. 
See §176, Remark. 

{a) But frequently — and more commonly in later usage — 
the past subjunctive is preferred, where such confusion of 
form does not occur. As: er fogte, er fiJnntc nit^t fomtnen, tt)€U 
er fvanf ipfire (instead of !onnc — fei), he said he could not come 
because he was sick. This form is, indeed, now quite regular. 

378. A direct past (preterit) is habitually expressed, indi- 
rect, by a subjunctive perfect, or — in case of ambiguous 
form — by a pluperfect. As : cr bcbouert — bcbaucrtc — ba§ 
cr gU f^jat gcfommen fet, he regrets — regretted — that he came 
too late; iDir leugnen, bag xm biefen ©d^ritt geroten \;<}Xityx, we 
deny, that we advised this ^tep — instead of the past subjunc- 
tive. 
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379. A direct future will give an indirect future subjunc- 
tive ; but, in case of ambiguous form — or often otherwise — 
the past future, then in form like the conditional. As: er 
fagt — fogte — er tperbe ju ©aufe Meiben, he says ?ie will^ 
said he would, etc. ; fie faflten, fie tpitrbcn ju §aufe bleiben, 
bie ber JRcgen Doruber fein njiirbe (or DorUber njare), they said 
they would remain at home until the rain should te over. 

Note. — The same general rule for subjunctive tenses applies also 
to the perfects : — present (or perfect) ; past (pluperfect) ; future (future 
perfect) — the tense form in each case being expressed by the auxiliary 
— which will be present or past, as required above. 

380. An imperative is expressed indirectly by foltetl, with 
an infinitive. As : ber gel^rer fagt, bu follft ft^njeigen; er fogte, 
tPtr follten frf|tt)eigen (direct : fd^njeige; f(^tt)eigt). 

381. But, in general, the indicative is used when the indi- 
rect statement is known or conceded zsfact — hence as di- 
rectly affirmed. As : er tpu^te, bag fein ©ruber ntc^t fommen 
fonnte, njetf er !ranf tear ; gefe^t, xij tat e«, suppose I did it 
(I grant that I did). 

{a) Especially with a present tense, an indirect statement 
or question often appears as indicative, where a subjunctive 
might be expected (as §372, c). As: er fagt, er ttjirb bolb fom== 
men ; idj froge, ob bu ba§ ®elb beja^lt ^aft. 

382. Nearly akin to the indirect subjunctive is the use of 
a past or pluperfect subjunctive, in exclamation or question, 
to express a presumed statement whose truth is emphatically 
denied — the past here expressing present time ; the pluper- 
fect, past time. As: bu rteteft ba^, you advise that! (you 
say) ; er ^dtte ba^ getan, he did that (you say — I don't be- 
lieve it) ; tpann ^tttte \i) ba^ getan, when did I do that (as you 
say)? 
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Note. — This form — sometimes called the dubitaiive subjunctive 
— might perhaps with equal reason be classed under the unreal subjunc- 
tive. The "exclamatory" or " expostulatory " subjunctive would be 
a better designation. 

Written Exercise. 

I. My father told me that he was going to New York and 
would not be back before to-morrow. 2. He said he had had 
a telegram from a business-friend who had come to New 
York from Chicago, but who was going back again day after 
to-morrow. 3. He told me I was-to tell mother (§330) that he 
hoped to return to-morrow, but that she was not to be anxious 
if he did not come. 4. Father could not say for certain 
whether he would be back to-morrow or day after to-morrow. 
5. He telephoned from the office that he was going to New 
York, but mother was not at home and the servant telephoned 
back that mother had said she would not be back for (auf) 
two or three hours. 6. Father regretted that he had not 
known yesterday that he would perhaps not be back to-mor- 
row evening, for Mr. Smith had said that he and his wife 
were coming to visit us. 7. He felt that it was best to take 
the next train instead of coming home to tell mother. 
8. Father told me I was to tell mother all this as soon as 1 
came home. 9. Mother knew that father had gone to New 
York, because the servant had told her what father had 
telephoned. 10. She thinks he will come back to-morrow, 
because he hates to stay away longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 1 1 . I hope he will come to-morrow, but suppose 
he does not come, we can easily tell Mr. Smith that father is 
in New York. 12. Mother asked if father took his overcoat, 
and when I told her that his overcoat was hanging in the hall 
she exclaimed : ** He has gone in this cold weather without 
his overcoat (you say)! " 
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LESSON L. 

THE UNREAL (CONDITIONAL) SUBJUNCTIVE. 

383. (a) The use of the subjunctive — past or pluperfect 
— in expressing an unreal condition^ or supposition contrary 
to fact, is briefly shown, §i8o. For omission of toetltt/ see 
§i8i. 

(J>) The entire sentence — the dependent member {pro- 
tasis) stating the condition, and the principal member {apo- 
dosis) stating the consequence — is known as a conditional 
or hypothetical sentence. . 

384. Either member may be omitted : 

(a) Frequently the condition is only implied, or indicated 
elliptically. As : ba^ gaBc vi) gem, that I would gladly give 
(if I could) ; roer l^dttc ba§ geglaubt, who would have believed 
that (if he had been told)? an Sl^rcr ©tcOc l^ftttc ic^ bag nit^t 
gctan, (Jf I had been) in your place; bu pttcft ba§ nid^t fagen 
f oflen, you should not have said that. 

ip) Or the consequence (apodosis) is not stated, in which 
case — especially with bod| or nur — the statement is often 
equivalent to an unreal (or impossible) wish. As : loenn mcin 
SSater nur ^icr ipfire (but he is not) ; wenn luir bo^ unferc ^fcrbe 
gcl^abt l^atten, if (I wish) we had had our horses (but we did 
not). 

Note. — Here, in the past subjunctive, the form coincides with 
§371, b. The unreality^ as expressed by the mood, is in both the same 
r— the distinction of meaning being found only in the subject-matter or 
in the context ; but the pluperfect, expressing /aj-/ time, is always unreal, 

385. In lieu of the pluperfect subjunctive, in the principal 
member of an unreal condition, the past indicative is some- 
times used, as if to express the perfect certainty of the result 
As : mit bicfcm ^feit burdjfd^o^ id) gu(^, with this arrow I 
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should have shot you ; f OTlft f anb fie nt(^t bctt SBeg, otherwise 
she would not have found the way — usually, however, only in 
poetic style. 

386. But a condition which expresses either a simple future 
contingency, or a fact, is stated in the indicative — the present 
tense being used for the future. As : iDentt er tnorgen fommt, 
if he comes to-morrow ; iDCntl er bo^ flefagt t|at, if he has said 
that (assuming that he has) ; tt)enn bie Wmtx toj)f er tDoren, 
fo iDOretl fie auc^ f(ug, if the Romans were brave, they were also 
prudent, 

387. Akin to the unreal subjunctive is the frequent use of 
the past or pluperfect subjunctive after a negative, expressed 
or implied — expressing the unreality of the excluded state- 
ment. This might be called the subjunctive of exclusion. 
As : \i) ^abc feinen greunb, ber mir lieber iDfire, / have no 

friend that is dearer to me ; t% gibt fetne ©etPO^nl^eit, bie xC\i)i 
einen tief en ®runb l^tttte, there is no custom that has not a deep 
foundation; er fd^fagt — frfjfug — mid^, o^ne bo§ xi) i^n befei^ 
bigt l)Otte, without my having offended him. 

Note. — More rarely, also, the present subjunctive — then nearly 
like §372, b.' As : fcin 9Jicnfc§ Ijlt fo flarf, ba6 er ber greunbfd^aft etitbe^* 

ren fdnne, no man is so strongs that he can do without friendship. 

The Conditional 

388. See §182. Remark also 

{a) Like the conditional subjunctive (§384) the conditional 
is often used when the condition (protasis) is only implied. 
As : SWorb wiirbc mid^ cntc^ren, murder would dishonor me (if 
I should commit it) ; ol^ne bid^ ttjiirbc ic^ jc^t niij^t leben, but for 
you I should not, etc. ; f onft iriirbc cr ba§ nid^t gcfagt l^aben (== 
^atte nidftt gcfagt), otherwise^ etc. — the present conditional be- 
ing either contingent or unreal, as §384, note. 
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.{b) But the conditional must not be confounded with the 
genuine subjunctive (indirect) of the future (§379); as, Ic^ ^offtc, 
@ic ttjiirben balb f omntcn ; nor of the passive (rocrben) ; as, roir 
fd^idtcn toon unfcrcm ii6crf(uft, baft cintgc geftfirft njitrbcn, we sent 
of our abundance^ that a few might be refreshed (subjunctive 
of purpose). 

The Imperative. 

389. The imperative hardly calls for special remark. Note 
however : 

{a) In the imperative proper (2d person) the expression of 
the subject (bu, i^r) is emphatic. As: ge^ bu mir au§ bcm 
SBege; l^bcbuQJcbulbmit mir, ^35?^^^^/^^^^/^>«^^ «//M w^; forgt 
i^r fiir cu(]^, do you look out for yourselves. 

{b) Other forms (really subjunctive) require the subject to 
be expressed (§370). 

390. Several substitutes occur for the imperative. As : 
{a) Periphrase with loffen ; as, lafe un3 ge^en ; lafet cuc^ nicfit 

bcrfiil^rcn, let not yourselves be seduced. Also iPoOcn, as, xooh 
len ttjir cine fRcifc ma^n, let us make a journey — a softened 
request. 

{b) As already mentioned, with emphasis, the indicative 
present (§365) or future (§367); and, elliptically, ail infinitive; 
or a perfect participle (§322). 

For the imperative indirect, see §380. 

Written Exercise. 

I . Yesterday it was wretched weather, to-day the weather 
is beautiful ; who would have thought it 1 2. You should not 
have gone out yesterday. 3. If I had only stayed at home I 
4. If the weather had only been better 1 5. We all got so 
wet; had we only had our umbrellas 1 6. Had I only not 
got so wet 1 7. If to-morrow is fine I shall come ; but if it 
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rains do not expect me, for the doctor has forbidden me to 
go out in wet weather again. 8. If he has said that he will 
come, then he will come ; you can always rely on him. 
9. There is nobody whom I would rather see than him, he 
was always my dear friend. 10. He knew it without (ol^tie 
bo§) my having said a word. 11. It must be true, otherwise 
he would not have said it. 12. That would be dishonorable ! 

13. It was necessary, otherwise I should not have done it. 

14. Do not let yourself be persuaded (§203, b), if you feel that 
it is not right. 15. Karl, do be diligent, do not be so lazy 1 
16. Had you only learnt a little more grammar 1 17. I know 
you have learnt grammar. 18. In three years you would 
have learnt German. 19. Had I only known that I 20. Let 
us speak the truth 1 

LESSON LI. 

THE MODAL VERBS. 

391. See Lessons XXI, XXII. The usual form of the 
past or perfect {Iiave) with modal verbs is given §201. 

{a) Yet when the perfect sense belongs to the infinitive and 
not to the modal, the perfect infinitive is used, as in English. 
As: cr fann \iOi% nid^t gcfagt l^oben, he cannot have said (it is not 
possible that he said) ; fie ntufe fel^r jung geroefcn fcin, she must 
have been very young; er foil c^ gctan l^aben, he is said to have 
done it; cr njotltc tnidft friil^cr gcfannt l^aben, he claimed to have 
known m£. 

{b) And similarly, though less frequently, in conditional 
phrases (§384). As: tcfi mod^te bort gewefen fein, I should like 
to have been there (I wish I had been). Compare: id^ l^fittc 
bort fein mogen, / should have liked to be there. 

392. The distinction of mood in the modal verbs gives 
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rise to differences of sense, sometimes obvious, but sometimes 
requiring special attention, from lack of corresponding forms 
in English. As : id} fonttte nic^t flel^eti, / cou/d not go (when 
invited) ; id) Knnte ttic^t gcljen, I could not go (if invited) ; cr 
mofl gcl^cn, he may go; er mbge gc^en, may he go; ba« burftc 

— bod biirf te — toatir fein, that might have been — might be — 
true^ etc. 

Note. — In general, as a practical rule, it may' be added that when- 
ever English uses a past form for present or future time, the subjunctive 
is required in German. 

393. In addition to their more regular senses the modals 
are used in a great variety of idiomatic — often colloquial — 
phrases, which must be learned by experience. The more 
usual senses are here recapitulated for reference : 

Senses of Modal Verbs. 

394. I . ^iitf en — primarily, but now rarely, need — usually 
with nur : as, (Sic biirfcn nur frogen, you need only ask. Usually, 
permission^ may, may or must not: as, barf \6) gc^cn, may I go? 
man barf ntd^t raud|cn, one must not smoke; or concession {may, 
might) — usually subjunctive (§375): as, bafi^ biirftc ttja^r fein, that 
might be true; also dare: as, rocr barf mir bag fagcn, who dares say 
that to me (now more usually ttjcr magt nttr ba§ ju fagcn). 

2. ^ditnen — primarily knowledge: as, id^ fann 3)cutfc^; usually, 
ability {can) : as, bag ^inb fann Icfen ; cr f onntc c8 nid^t ju @nbc brin* 
gen, he could not (was not able) to finish it; — so usually oi per- 
sons, hence, of things ; possibility {can, may) : eg f onntc nicfit tool* 
lenbct njcrbcn, /'/ could not be finished (it was not possible) ; bag 
f 8nnte — f onntc — ber grall fein ; that might be — might have been 
the case; 2\so, permission: bu fannft %t^tn,you may go. 

3. Wl^^tXLf priTmrWy power : so now rarely; usually, contingency 
{may, might)', as, ttjie bag auc^ fein mag, however that may be; 
concession, probability: as, eg mag fo fein, // may be so; cr mo(^te 
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ba^ bcnfcn, Ae probably thought so; inclination^ preference : ba3 
mag ic^ nid^t tun, / don't like to do that; ic^ mSd^tc ttjiffcn, / should 
like to know; ic^ mScfttc (icbcr ftcrbcn, / had rather di€; wish : 
mSgc er balb tommcn, may he cotne soon; mBdfttc c8 gcfd^l^cn, would 
that it might happen. 

Note. — Observe that in some uses biirfen, fonncn, titog cu nearly 
coincide. 

4. 9)liiffett, necessity^ compulsion {must, have to)', as, ic^ ntu^ — 
mufetc — mii^te bcjal^Icn, / must — had to — should have to pay; 
logical necessity : baS mufe fo fcin, that must be so; cr mufe cd gctan 
^aben, he must have done it. 

5. ©oOett (objective) control by another, shall: as, command, 
bu foflft nic^t ftct)Icn ; obligation, duty {shall, am to, should, ought 
to)', ic^ foU bicibcn, I am to stay (am ordered to); er foUtc (subj.) 
^% nic^t tun, he ought not; ttjcnn c3 jo fcln foU, if it must be so; 
expectation, intent, meaning : cr foil motgen f ommen, he is expected 
lo come to-morrow ; XooA foUcn biefe SSorte? what do these words 
mean ? hearsay (from another): cr foU — foflte — fe^r rcicft fcin, he is 
said — was said — to, etc. ; supposition (subjunctive) : ttjcnn cr ftcr* 
ben foflte, if he should die; tt)ic foflte ba*5 fein, how could that (pos- 
sibly) ^^.? 

6. SBoOett (subjective) : will, wish, want; as, \^ ttJifl baS nicftt 
tun; mo mifl cr ()in, where does he want logo; ttjaS ttjifl \xi^ fagcn, 
what does that mean (intend) ? request: iuoflen ©ic bic ©iite l^abcn, 
will you have the goodness ? immediate future : al3 er (cben) fpre^n 
ttjolltc, was about to speak ; assertion : cr loifl c§ — ttJifl eg nic^t — 
gctan l^bcn, he asserts — denies — that he did it; also, habit, re- 
quirement: bicfc ^flonjcn iuoflen nic^t t)ier wac^fen, will not — do not 
— grow here; fold^ ©tubien moHcn Pcifeigc Slrbctt, require diligent 
work. 

Note. — Will, would, meaning habitual action, are expressed not by 
koollen, but by the simple tenses, present or past. As : a fool will always 
talk too muck, rebct Immcr JU Otel; whenever he saw mey he would ask, 
fragtc cr, etc. 
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Saffen. 

7. For use of laffcn as causative auxiliary^ see §203 ; especially 
b. This form is of frequent use. 

For laffcn, with reflexive, as substitute for passive, see §272, ^. 
As substitute for imperative, §390, a. 



Written Exercise. 

I . The cat cannot have broken the cup, for she was not 
in the room. 2. The poor cat is always supposed to have 
broken everything. 3. If she was in the room she must have 
been very quiet. 4. I should like to have seen her in the 
room. 5. The carpenter could not come yesterday, but he 
could come to-morrow. 6. He has not been able to do the 
work. 7. He is said to have stolen money. 8. I cannot 
believe it, but of course it might be true. 9. Well, you need 
only ask and you will hear that it is true. 10. It may be so, 
but I should like to know who is supposed to have said it. 
II. I don't like to hear such things of a man, and I only 
hope it may not be true. 12. We will ask him if he should 
come. 13. You ought to have asked him yourself. 14. He 
is to come this evening. 15. He asserts that he did not do 
it. — 16. She was just about going home when her husband 
came. 17. If he should die she will be a poor woman, for 
he has no life-insurance. 18. He ought to have insured his 
life. 19. That can not be so easily done if you have no 
money. 20. You must have been very young when you in- 
sured your life. 21. This old negro claims to have seen 
George Washington. 22. Well, he must have been very 
young when he saw him, and he must be very old now. 

23. He is said to be more than a hundred years old. — 

24. I could not go if I would. 25. Yes, but you could go if 
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you had to! 26. Who dares say that to me? 27. I know 
German, but you must not talk so fast. 28. Will you not 
have the kindness to talk a little slower? Certainly, I will 
speak as slowly as I can. 



LESSON LII. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

« 

395. See §111 ; also §168. 

(a) It has been seen that the use of the simple infinitive and 
of the ju (Jo) infinitive coincides quite nearly with English 
usage. 

(b) Observe, however, that the English verbal in -ing is 
often substantive (infinitive or " gerund "). This form has no 
exact correspondence jn German, and therefore requires spe- 
cial attention. 

The (Simple) Infinitive. 

396. The simple infinitive is freely used as abstract noun 
(§97) — usually English -ing. As : ba« SRaudien ift Derboten, 
smoking is forbidden ; fdlttcKc^ gaufctt flteift an, quick running 
fatigues; bic golgc be^ 8iiflCtl^, the consequence of lying; ba^ 

Stngctt ftt^cr 8iebcr, the singing of sweet songs; ®ebett brtngt 
©cgctt, giving brings blessing; ba^ ift gUUl 8acf|ett, that is laugh- 
able (for laughing). 

Note. — But if modified by an adverb or object, the infinitive is 
written as a verb ; as, gu fd^tiett (oufctl Ift gefa^rUdj, too fast running, etc. 

397. The simple infinitive is used elliptically (as in Eng- 
lish) in exclamation or rhetorical question — the infinitive 
absolute i as, id) bic^ uertaffcn, I forsake you! toarum mid} 
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iDedfcn, why wake me? — also in imperative sense ; as, nun 
jdinctt laufcn, now run quick, 

398. The simple infinitive is used witii some verbs : 

(a) With the auxiliaries, ttjcrbcn (future) and the modals; 
with laffcn, and the like verbs (§204). See also below, §402, 
note. 

{b) As predicate with fcin ; l^cifeen, to be called (be) ; ncnncn, 
to call (English -in^ ; as, bag ift — \^^ ^cifet — ®ott tocrfuc^n, 
that is tempting God; baS ncunc i(^ liigcn, I call that lying. 

(c) With some verbs expressing a state: blctbcn, finbcn, 
l^obcn, ftctien — English present participle. As : cr blicb fte^cn, 
he remained standing (he stopped) ; tc^ fanb — ^attc — baS Sud| 
bort Ucgcn, I found — had — the book lying there; ftcl^ft bu ba 
^ord)en — listening? 

(d) With some verbs of motion: gc^en, fal^rcn, rcitcti; as, x6) 
gcl^c jagcn, /go (a)hunting; i^ reitc fj)a5ieren, / take a ride — 
and a few others; of implied motion, more rarely; as, fii^rcn, 
Icgcn, fc^icfen, etc. 

(e) In a few set phrases: gut ^aben; nidft^ tun alg. As: ci 
^at gut reben, he may well talk (talks in vain); cr tut nic^t§ al§ 
rcbcn, he does nothing but talk. See also tfit, §185, note 2. 

The Infinitive with 3tt» 

399. The JU infinitive is never written as noun, but may 
stand in a noun relation : 

{a) Less frequently as su'bject, unless modified ; as, int ©oin= 
mer ju rcifcn ift angcne^m, to travel in summer is pleasant, 

(Jf) But regularly as logical subject : c§ ift angcnel^m ^u ret- 
fen. 

400. Also absolutely : 

(a) In exclamation, as §397, though less frequently; as, ^^ 
©c^wcrt ^ier ju jicfjen, to draw your sword here/ 
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{b) Or parenthetically ; as, cr flog, jo ju fogcn, he flew, so to 
speak. 

401. The gu infinitive depends, generally, on nouns and 
adjectives, defining their meaning, in various relations. As : 
bcr SBunfdi, ®ic gu fct)cn, the wish to see you; bic Sitnft, 
reic^ JU iDCrbcn, the art of growing rich; bet SRul^m, fltiidtidl 
regtcrt gu ^abcn, the glory of having reigned ; gu fterbcn bercit, 
ready to die ; Icicl|t gU Dcrftcl)cn, easy to understand; bcgicrig 
JU ^5rcn, eager to hear; fc^redlic^ angufd^aucn, terribk to be- 
hold. 

402. The JU infinitive is used, in general, in dependence 
on verbs, except the cases mentioned (§398). The close 
correspondence with English /<7-infinitive renders detail un- 
necessary. Some points of difference will be noted later. 

Note. — In some cases usage varies ; l^cigeii, to bi'd, ^elfen, lel^rcti, 
Icrncn (§204) may also take the gu infinitive, especially if it is modified. 

403. As predicate after fein, btciben, ftel^en the ju infinitive 
acquires a passive {supine) sense. As, ba^ ift faum JU crfiS* 
ren, that is hardly to be explained; Dieted bleibt nocf| gU tun, 
yet to be done ; ba^ ftcl^t nicf|t gU anbem, that cannot be changed. 
(Compare : a house to let.) 



Prepositions with gtt Infinitive. 

404. I. When referring to the subject of the leading verb, 
the JU infinitive may be preceded by one of the following 
prepositions, which stands always at the beginning of the in- 
finitive clause : 

(a) By D^nc, without , or by ftatt, anftatt, instead {oi) — Eng- 
lish -ing. As : er ftanb \>0i, o^ne mid) ^u fe^cn, without seeing 
me; er Jpielt immer, (Qn)ftatt jeine 9hbeit ju tun, instead of doing 
his work. 
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(d>) By um(um.. . ju): 

1. Eiq^ressmg purpose (in order) to; as, i<!^ ftubiere 
Pcifeig, urn fc^ncll ju Icmcn, in order to learn, 

2. Limiting an adjective or adverb, modified by ^u, 
too, or genug, enough; as, cr ging 5U fiJ^ncH, um mit^ ju 
fc^cn, he was going too fast to see mej cr ift alt gcnug, um 
bag 5U toerftcl^cn, he is old enough to understand that. 

But um is often omitted when the sense is clear. 

Note i. — The infinitive phrase x^ . . . aj- /<? is f o . . • JU, or being not 
translated; as, er mar {0 gut, mic^ gu befud^en, he was so good as to visit 
me ; or a bag clause, as below (§406, c). 

2. In some such phrases uub is used idiomatically; as, feteu @te fo 
gut, uub bef uc^en @ic mld^, be so good and, etc. 

Written Exercise. 

I. There is a German proverb : " Talking is silver, silence 
is gold." 2. Smoking is Sbrbidden in the picture-galleries. 
3. Why stay here, if you do not like the place ? 4. That is 
wasting money, buying things which you do not needl 

5. Did he do all this work? Well, I call that working I 

6. Suddenly he stopped : there at (gu) his feet he saw the lost 
money lying. 7. The master found the gardener lying under 
a tree instead of working. 8. The gentlemen took a ride, 
the ladies took a drive. 9. He may well talk ! He has done 
nothing but sleep when we were working. 10. It is pleasant 
to sit under shady trees on a hot summer-day. 1 1. To copy 
your exercise, when you could do it very well yourself 1 You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself! 12. The storm was 
terrible to behold : the boat sank, so to speak, beneath each 
wave. 13. My elder brother helped me to swim ashore. 

14. That is hardly to be believed, but yet it is true. 

15. Without getting angry he quietly ordered the man to 
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leave the room. 16. The foolish boy went out into the rain 
and got wet instead of staying at home and keeping dry. 

17. We must walk fast in order to get home before night. 

18. The train was going too fast to stop and so the accident 
occurred. 19. The water is warm enough for (gum) bathing. 
20. Mr. Brown was so good as to lend me the book. 



LESSON LIII. 

INFINITIVE EQUIVALENTS. 

405. Some uses of the English infinitive cannot be so ex- 
pressed in German. This is especially the case when the 
subject of the infinitive (expressed or implied) is not the same 
as that of the leading verb. 

406. With changed subject the 311-infinitive after ol^ne, 
(an)ftatt, um, must be substituted by a finite verb-clause : 

(a) After ol^nc, (an)ftatt, by a noun-clause with )io.^. As: cr 
ftanb btt, o^ne bafe \^ it|n fal^, without my seeing him; anftatt 
baj cr ju mir fam, gtng t(^ fclbft ju i^m, instead of his coming 
to me, etc. 

(b) Instead of urn . . . gu, in order to, a purpose clause with 
bamit or bag. See §372. 

(^r) Instead of (um) . . . ju, limiting an adjective or adverb, a 
comparative clause with al§ \xx%. As: ev ift mir ju gut, a(^ \i^% 
i^ i^n ncden foHtc, too good for me to tease him, 

407. Prepositions other than o^nc, (an)ftatt, um, cannot be 
used with an infinitive. When, therefore, a noun-clause de- 
pends on such preposition, it is first represented, in the lead- 
ing clause, by a ba-compound (§237) and then : 

(d) If the subject is unchanged, the infinitive with ju may 
follow in apposition; as, id) befte^e barauf, il^n ju \t\)tn, / insist 
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on seeing him; ic^ benfc vX^i baran, (3ie ju tabcin, / do not 
think of blaming you, 

{b) Or a baft-clause; as, cv rettcte \\6) baburt^, boft er fi^ cilcnbS 
t>crfte(ftc, ^^ saved himself by hurriedly hiding. 

Note. — Of the two forms (a, b) some prepositions, as on, auf, mit, 
Don, Dor, gu, prefer the former, though variably ; others, as burd^, gegen, 
ilbcr, require the latter. 

408. If the subject is changed, the ba^-clause must be 
used (as §407). As : tcf| beftel^e barauf, bag er gcl)brt tperbc, 
/insist on his being heard; xij erfantttc i^n barati, bag er ftam* 
mette, I recognized him by his stammering — the mood in such 
cases being determined as usual. 

409. If, however, the English -ing with preposition is not 
objective but adverbial, it is expressed in German by an adverb 
clause. As : after reading your letter, I wrote, nacf|bem tc^ 
3t)ren ®rief getefen (I)atte), fc^rieb tc^ ; before leaving town he 
visited me, el)e er bte @tabt Dertteft, befud^te er mid). 

410. In general the noun infinitive (§396) is used only in 
an abstract sense. When a definite action is meant a finite 
verb-clause must often be used. As : your smoking so much 
is injurious, bag @ie [o t)tel raud^ett ; his coming is doubtful, ob 
er fommen toirb (iDerbe), ift gweifelljaft. 

411. The English infinitive with to often requires other 
forms in German : 

{a) Especially after many verbs with changed subject. As : 
/ wish him to do it^ \>Qi\i cr eg tue ; / know him to be a thief 
"^ cr ein %\th ift; I believe it to be true, \^\i c§ wa^r ift; order 
him to come,.\io^ er fontnten foil, etc.; or passive : he is known 
to be a thief, man wci^, bo^ er cin 2)ieb ift, etc. 

Note. — On the other hand, with unchanged subject after verbs of 
saying and thinkings German often admits the gu infinitive when not pos- 
sible in English. As: he thinks he is an artist, er gloubt, ein ^iiuftler 

3U fetn. 
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{b) Also, in condensed relative or interrogative sentences. 
As : ke is not the man to do that, bcr baS tun toiirbc (who would) ; 
/ have no one to send, ben i(^ ft^icfcn f Snntc ; / know not what 
to do, rood t(^ tun foil. 

(^r) For the infinitive phrase «- to, see foUen ; for is about to, 
see tooHen (§394). 

Position of the Infinitive. 

412. As has been seen (§115), the infinitive in compound 
verb-forms stands after all other adjuncts. Note also : 

ia) An infinitive without ^u is construed as a simple verb- 
adjunct ; as, vi) \(x% tt|n fc^cibcn ; bcr 93ricf, ben ic^ \6)mhtn fal^. 

{b) Also, an infinitive with ju, if without adjunct, and de- 
pending on a simple tense, is often so construed. As : er ftng 
5U mcincn an ; alS er ^u ineinen anfing (but also, er png an 5U 
meincn, etc.). 

{€) But the 5U infinitive with adjunct is construed as a dis- 
tinct clause. As : er png an, ^eftig ju meinen ; ba i^ toiinfci^, 
mit S^ncn ju j<)re(6en — though, with very short adjuncts, ex- 
ceptions may occur. 

{d) Of successive infinitives the governing one stands last, 
reversing the English order. As: er mirb ba§ ni(^t tun fiJnnen ; 
3^t ]§abt m\6) crmorben laffen woHen, you have tried to have me 
murdered. Observe that an infinitive clause is punctuated 
with a comma. 

Written Exercise. 

I . Without my saying a word he seemed to know what had 
happened. 2. Instead of his asking me, I had to ask him. 
3. The story is too long for me to tell you it now. 4. Do 
not tell me everything ! — Well, I am not thinking of telling 
you everything. 5. He pleased me very much by telling me 
the whole story. — 6. How did you recognize her? I did 
not recognize her, but sister recognized her by (an) her talking 
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in (mit) such a loud voice. 7. My sister insisted on (auf) my 
talking to her. — 8. The Irishman said that his friend was 
condemned to be hung, but that he saved his life by dying in 
prison. 9. After reading the book carefully I changed my 
opinion. 10. Before buying the shoes I tried them on. 
1 1 . Do not talk so much, your talking in the class disturbs 
the students. 1 2. His visiting us is not at all certain. 13. Do 
you want me to do it ? Certainly I want you to do it, who 
else ? 1 4. I don't believe it to be true, for he is known to be 
an honest man. 15. Did you order me to do it? I did not 
order you to do it, but I begged you to do it, for I have no 
one to ask but you. 16. He thinks he is a poet, but he is 
not the man to write poetry. 17. Don't you know what to 
do ? Yes, I know what to do, but I don't know how to do it. — 
Well, I was about to show you what to do. 18. My father 
saw me writing the letter. 19. I saw him coming down the 
street. 20. When he saw me he began to run quickly to- 
wards me. 21. My old neighbor has wanted for a long time 
to have a house built, but he has never been able to sell his 
old house ; so he has been obliged to stay in it, although he 
does not like the neighborhood. 22. He will soon be obliged 
to move. 23. We have been obliged to live here because 
father's factory is close by, and he has always wanted to live 
near it. 24. He ought to have been allowed to speaki 



LESSON LIV. 

THE PARTICIPLES. 

413. The participles — present and perfect (§111) are 
essentially the same as in English, yet with some differences 

of use. 
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Note i. — Some compound English participial forms are not found 
in German ; as, having lavedy being lovedy having been loved. The form 
fleliebt luorben, in the passive, occurs only in connection with the aux- 
iliary. 

2. Distinction must again be made between the English -ing as 
present participle and the same form as infinitive (or gerund). 



The Present Participle. 

414. (a) As already stated the present participle is not 
used, as in English, to form verb-phrases — is comings is 
writings etc. (§112). 

{p) Also the present participle is not used as a predicate 
except in purely adjective sense. As : fie ift rctgenb, she is 
charming: ba^ ift fct)r bcbeutetlb, that is very important, 

415. Standing for a clause, the present participle expresses 
only concomitant action or manner , and can refer only to the 
subject of the sentence. As : mir bte §anb reicf|cnb, grUgtc 
er mid) freunbUd}, offering me his hand, etc.; t^ti lieblid} an^ 
fe^enb, fpradl fie, looking tenderly at him^ etc. 

416. Otherwise the English present participle is usually 
expanded into a clause. 

{a) When descriptive, into a relative clause. As: the peo- 
ple living there, bic fieute, bic bort rootinen ; / saw a boy going to 
school, ber in bic ©c^ulc gtng. 

{p) When adverbial, into an adverb clause, with conjunc- 
tion. As: going to school, I met a boy, al§ i(^ in bte (5(^ule 
ging ; not being at home, I did not see him, \iQi ic^ ntc^t ju ^aufe 
roar; doing your duty, you have nothing to fear, rocnn bu beine 
^flid^t tuft, etc. 
Note. — i. In a few phrases the present participle is used idiomati- 
cally ; as, cine melfenbe ^ul^, a milking cow ; bte betreffenbc grage, the 
question concerned. 

2. For English present participle with fommen, see below, §419, b. 
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The Perfect Participle. 

417. The perfect participle corresponds so nearly with its 
use in English : in forming compound tenses ; as participle ; 
as adjective, etc., that hardly any detailed statement of the 
more regular uses is necessary. 

Note. — For the substitution of the infinitive form in perfect of 
modals and some other verbs, see §199. 

418. Many words, properly perfect participles, are used as 
mere adjectives, and as such have sometimes special senses. 
As: tiriitUipcttX^HlanXi, a /earned man; htxt\^{, eloquent ; ht^ 
\Oi\)xi, aged; DoKf otntnen, /<?^<?^/ — and others. 

419. The perfect participle has some idiomatic uses. As : 
(a) Absolute (elliptical) ; as, gcfe^t, ic^ tat cS, suppose I did 

it; or with accusative (§363) ; or parenthetical ; as, biefcn fJoU 
au^cnommcn, this case excepted; or as imperative (§322), and 
in some abridged phrases ; as, gut begonnen, 1^16 getoonnettr etc. 

{b) With tommcn, expressing tnanner ; as, cr Tarn gclaufcti, 
running. 

(c) With l^eiftcn, to call, to be {called), as if infinitive. As: 
^^ ^eifee \6) gelogcn, / call that lying; \ia^ ^eifet \6)mVi gcft^c* 
ben, that is quick writing (§398, b). 

420. In consequence of inflection, the perfect participle, as 
adjective or noun, is used more freely than in English, im- 
plying various subordinate relations : as, relative, time, cause, 
manner, etc. — often requiring in English to be expanded into 
a clause. As : jefet barf ic^ bic bcficgtc ©c^lDadil^eit einflcftet|cn, 
no7v I may confess the weakness which I have conquered; 
jittre t)Or bcr Sntl^aitptCten, tremble before her when beheaded; 
ber ^rltte l^a^t bie ®cfltrcf|tete, the Briton hates her because he 
fears her; or by a noun clause: as, ba^ Srgd^ItC, what has 
been told; ba^ SBorgefallcne, what has (had) happened. 
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Note. — A number of adjective words are formed like perfect parti- 
ciples, to which no verb corresponds; as, gefliigelt, winged; begabt, 
gifted^ etc. (as also in English). 



The Future Passive Participle. 

421. For the form and use of the future passive participle 
(or gerundive) see §276. It is formed only from transitive 
verbs, and used only attributively. 

Position of the Participle. 

422. {a) In compound verb-forms, see §115. 

{p) When equivalent to a clause, the present participle regu- 
larly, the perfect participle usually, stands after all its adjuncts. 

{c) As adjective^ a participle, if attributive^ is preceded by 
all its adjuncts, often requiring to be expanded into a clause 
in English. As : bicfc flro^e, [c^btic, Don ber gettebtcn ^bnigtn 
neu erbautc birdie, this great and beautiful church {which had 
been) newly built by the beloved queen; au« eitiem bon eiuem 
gngtdnber neulidi gcfdiricbcncn ^d\x6!jt,from a book lately writ- 
ten by an Englishman — or much longer examples. But (ap- 
positive) : bcr $elb, Don [eincn iJcinben umgcben ; or, nmgc* 
ben Don feinen ^einben, surrounded by his foes. 

Note. — This attributive construction is often — especially in earlier 
language — extended to great length, giving great condensation of ex- 
pression. But in general, complicated forms are now avoided, especially 
in conversation, and in the fine literary style. Such forms are, however, 
frequent in scientific writing, and in newspapers — also in letters — 
where great condensation is desired. In general, they are not to be 
imitated by the student. 

Written Exercise. 

I. Going home from church I met Miss Schonkopf. 
2. She looked charming in her winter furs. 3. Shaking 
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hands she wished me a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 4. Thanking her I told her that she herself looked 
like a Christmas card. 5. Blushing prettily she told me that 
the furs were a present from her father. 6. We could not 
talk long, for all her friends coming out of church wanted to 
speak to her. 7. After having asked her if I might have the 
pleasure of calling on her I had to say good-bye. 8. Having 
been to school with her when we were children, I formerly 
knew her very well. 9. Not having seen her for so many 
years, I hardly recognized her at first. 10. She came walking 
down the street, the perfect picture of a pretty German 
maiden. 11. Smiling prettily she said that her father and 
mother would be much pleased to see me, having often asked 
after me and wondered what had become of me. 12. Her 
father is a learned man : it is a true pleasure to hear him talk. 

13. This beautifully bound book, illustrated by a great artist, 
was a gift from him to (an, ace.) me when I was a boy. 

14. Being himself a German like my father, he was a great 
friend of my late parents. 15. Well begun is half won ! so I 
think I will call on her aged parents. — 16. The gifted 
speaker spoke with winged words. 17. The letter received 
by me this morning was from an old, long-forgotten friend. 
18. That is a book still to be written. 19. It was a picture 
not to be described. 20. May this book, written with great 
care, be a blessing to students learning German! 

Concluding Remark. 

The essential uses of the Parts of Speech, not included in 
the foregoing Lessons (of Part III) have been, it is believed, 
sufficiently indicated in the several Lessons under each topic 
in Part II — at least so far as is necessary for the purpose of 
an elementary grammar. The Lessons of Part HI include 
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the more important differences of German and English syn- 
tax. The more minute details of usage, and especially idio- 
matic or occasional forms, are to be learned by experience, 
and by constant observation in reading and use — or, for the 
advanced student, by consulting the larger grammars, which 
now, happily, are abundantly accessible. 

Note. — Most of the foregoing exercises will probably suffice for 
more than one lesson ; but the subdivision or selection is left to the 
teacher. 

It is supposed that the writing of German will be continued by the 
use of a book of German Composition, especially for practice in con- 
nected discourse. 



APPENDIX i. 



I. ORDER OF WORDS : SUMMARY. 

1. The rules for word-order have been given gradually, in con- 
nection with the successive topics.* A brief summary will now 
be added, for convenient reference or review. 

2. The chief point is the position of the finite verb : 

{a) Verb following subject normal order. 

{b) Verb preceding subject inverted order. 

{c) Verb at end of clause transposed order. 

Note. — Observe that if there are no verb adjunct^ the normal and the 
transposed order are identical: subject and verb. 

3. These positions occur regularly thus : 

z. Principal Sentences: 

{a) When introduced by subject . . . normal, 
{b) Introduced by verb-adjunct. . . . inverted* 
— in both of these the verb holds the second place. 

2. Dependent Clauses: 

(a) When introduced by connective . . transposed. 

(b) When bofi, t^^l^ is omitted .... as principal sentence. 

(c) When ttJcnn, //", is omitted .... inverted, 

3. Without Introductory Word: 

(a) Interrogative sentences inverted. 

(b) Imperative, Optative, Concessive . . inverted (usually). 

Note. — Parenthetical sentences are construed as 1. ^, i. e. inverted. 

iSee the following sections: Normal and Inverted Order, §76; Transposed 
Order, §§153, 200; Compound Verb-Forms, §115; Adjectives, §148; Complex 
Sentences, §163; Condensed dependent Clauses, §181; Objects. §211; Verb- 
Prefix, §§220, 231 ; Relative and Interrogative, §259 ; Passive Forms, §277 ; Ad- 
verbs, §291; Conjunctions, §§295, 297, 301; Prepositions, §309; Infinitives, 
§412; Participles, §422. 

286 
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Special Cases of Verb Position. . 

4. The following special cases are to be noted : 

(a) A transposed verb precedes two infinitives or other verbals 

(§277) 
(d) Frequently an adverb phrase stands after a transposed verb 

(§29i» 4). 

(c) After a conditional or concessive clause, inversion of principal 

sentence is sometimes omitted (§163, d). 

(d) Also, after some introductory adverbs {§300). 

Position of Words not Verjbs. 

5. The general principle seems to be that the more important 
elements tend towards the end of the sentence — so that usually 
a modifier or dependent word stands before the modified or gov- 
erning word. Thus, in verb adjuncts : 

{a) As the most important modifiers of the verb, the separable 
prefix, the perfect participle and the infinitive stand last — 
and in this order, when occurring together. 

{b) For the same reason an infinitive, and usually a participle, 
stands at the end of its clause ; and of two infinitives or 
participles, the governing one stands last. 

(c) Also, a predicate noun or adjective ; and (with this exception) 

nid^t and other negatives, when modifying the verb or the 
entire sentence, stand after other adjuncts. 

(d) The same principle appears in the usual order of objects 

(§21 1) ; the direct after the indirect noun, the noun after the 
pronoun; and in pronouns, the heavier after the lighter 
form. 

Note. — It is this principle also that determines the transposition of the de- . 
pendent verb, which is felt as the chief modifier of the principal sentence, and 
which also marks the limit or end of the dependence. 

6. For the order of adverbs, see §291 ; for modifiers of the 
noun, §342 ; of adjectives, §148. 

7. In general the order of words not verbs is the same in all 
sentences. Except that: 
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(a) In inverted or transposed order a pronoun object or an adverb 
may precede a subject noun (§291, b). But in normal order 
an adverb may not stand between subject and verb. 

8. For the simple connectives, which do not influence order, 

see §295 ; for other conjunctions as influencing word-order, see 

§§298, 30 1 s for the loose, or parenthetical use of some adverbials, 

see §300; for words causing different order in different senses, 

see §301, b, 

NotE. — For reference the regular order of possible verb-adjuncts (all of 
which, however, can hardly occur together) may be shovr.i thus: i. Pron. Ob- 
jects: a. accusative, b. dative; 2. Adverb Time; 3. Noun Objects: a. Dat., 
b. Accus., c. Gen.; 4. Adverb: a. Place, b. Manner; 5. Objects with prep.: 
a. person, b. thing; 6. ntd^t; 7. Pred. noun or adj.; 8. Last, the non-personal 
part of the verb: sep. pref., part., infin., in their order (§5, a). 

Emphatic and Poetic Order. 

9. {d) Emphasis may largely influence word-order. Almost any 
word may thus become introductory; as (participle) gcflogcn tuor 
aUe§, gone were all; (infinitive) crtnorbcn faun ftc tntd^, murder me 
she can ; (or finite verb) ticgt \iO<i) ber @cc fo ru^ig, so quiet lies the 
lake. 

{b) In poetry there is great freedom of position, under influence 
of rhythm as well as of emphasis. 

Dependent Clauses. 

10. Too great complexity is to be avoided, especially in the 
construction of dependent clauses. For this reason, such a clause 
will often stand outside of the logical framework to which it be- 
longs. As : baju licft il^m fein SBatcr fcinc %t\\, ber il^n %\tvi) bet bcr 
^anb crgriff, his father . . . who; cr blicb fte^cn, cincn (Stein ju be* 
trac^ten, ber auf bcm 2Bege lag, etc. Especially the concurrence of 
two transposed verbs must be avoided ; as, roie er ben ©rief Ia§, ben 
er cbcn erl^altcn ^tte, as he read the letter^ which^ etc. See also 
infinitive clauses, §412. The present tendency in modern German 
is, in general, towards simpler forms of construction than formerly. 
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Remark i. — By fixed position of verbs, as well as by freer use of the comma, 
German may support complicated sentences hardly possible in English. But 
English may avail itself, in translation, of greater freedom of word-order ; espe- 
cially in dependent clauses and in the position of adverb modifiers. The Ger- 
man order should not be imitated, to the sacrifice of idiomatic freedom. 

2. The position of the verbs in German is the key to the relations of the sen- 
tence, and will usually solve seeming difficulties. Hence the general rules should 
be early learned, and the student should note and account for all variations. 
Once fully learned, then rules are a most helpful guide. 



II. REPETITION OR OMISSION. 

11. In German, as in English, the repetition of a word or words 
common to two or more terms may usuaUy be omitted, giving rise 
to contraction (analepsis). The general principle is the same in 
both languages: 'viz., 

Omission may occur whenever the common terms belong in like 
form and in like relative position to all the respective terms. 
Otherwise the common term must be repeated. As, for example: 

One subject with several verbs ; 
One verb with several subjects; 
One verb with several objects; 
One object with several verbs ; 

One auxiliary with several verbals (participles or infinitives) ; 
— and so on, in general. 

Note. — Exception occurs in German when a normal verb, with the same 
subject, immediately follows an inverted verb (§295, b). As: bann ging er na(^ 
^auje unb rief jetne g'rau. 

12. In general, repetition or omission will occur under like con- 
ditions in both English and German. But sometimes differences 
arise : 

(fl) When the same grammatical yi^rw does not apply — requiring 
generally repetition in German when not necessary in Eng- 
lish. As, his wife and child, f elite grau Ultb feln ^lltb; with 
or without him, mlt i^m obcr O^lte il&n; he met and greeted 
me, er begegnete mir unb griifete niicft; when he had come 
and seen, a(« er gefommeu tear unb geje^en ^atte (different 
auxiliary), etc. 
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(6) When the relsitiye position is not the same. As: er f^at mi(^ 
angefe^en unb gegrfigt; but : er fa^ mic^ an unb grilgte inic^; 
Ae left the city and then wrote, er oerlieg ble @tabt unb bann 
fc^rieb er, etc. 

NoTB. — Sometimes repetition is used for emphasis ; but this belongs rather 
to rhetoric than to grammar. Special cases should be noted as tliey occui. 



III. ACCENT: SUMMARY. 

The following summary of the chief rules of Accent is added 
for convenient reference (from Joynes' Shorter German Reader); 

1. Uncompaunded words : Accent root-syllable — usually theyfrj/. 

2. Words formed by prefixes : Accent separable prefixes ^i/iMzyj ; in- 
separable, never ; — the negative Ull-, usually; ant-, ur-, always, 

3. Other compounds : Each component retains its own accent ; but: — 

(fl) Chief accent on first in nouns, adjectives, verbs. 

{b) Chief accent usually on last^ in other parts of speech. 

4. Foreign words: retain original accent; hence, usually, accent last 
syllable. 

Exceptions — or doubtful cases, whenever occurring — are 
marked in the text or in the Vocabulary. 
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I. WORD-FORMATION (SBortbilbung). 

Remark. — The processes of woFd-fonnation do not properly belong to ele- 
mentary grammar. But as an aid in acquiring and retaining a vocabulary some 
of the more important forms will be briefly given for convenient reference. 

1, While, theoretically, words are derived from primitive — 
often obscure or conjectural — roots, practically, for the present 
purpose, all words of which no simpler form exists may be consid- 
ered as primitive. Only those forms will be considered which ex- 
hibit change. 

2, The processes of word-formation are known* as derivation 
and composition — the latter term applying to the union of distinct 
and complete words. But the line is not always clearly drawn be- 
tween the two. Derivative affixes were, at first, probably distinct 
words ; and inflection itself is only a more constant form of deriva- 
tion. In what follows, only the most usual and obvious forms will 
be considered. 

i4. Derivation. 

3, Derivation is effected : 

(«) Witnout affix — with or without internal change. 
{b) By affixes — with or without internal change. Thus : 

a. Derivation Without Affix. 

4, Derivation is indicated by change of root-vowel (Slblaut). As, 

blnbcn, to bind; bad ©Qttb, the ribbon 

bcr 53unb, the bond 
flingcn, to sound; bcr ^laitg, the sound 

\6i^t%tXi, to shoot ; \itx <^^yi%f the shot 

jc^UegCTI, to shut; \iQA ©d^Iog, the lock 

ber @C^I«6, the close 

5, But also — though less frequently — the root-vowel may re- 
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main unchanged, and then the stems are practically identical. As, 
fallen, to fall; bet Sroflf the fall; fc^lagen, to strike; bcr ©c^Iacj, the 
stroke; fi^cn, to sit; ber ©ij, the seat, etc. 

Note. — Thus are derived — without affix — some verbs and nouns, and a 
few adjectives — called strong derivatives — mostly from strong verb-roots. 
Formally, the derived word is as simple as the verb-root, but the latter is as- 
sumed as the primitive form. 

6. Derivation is indicated by vowel-modification (Umlaut). As: 

fallen, to fall fallen, to fell 

Xrojl, comfort troflen, to comfort 

tot, dead t5ten, to kill 

offen, open offnen, to open, etc. 

Note i. — In general, umlaut is a sign of derivation (or of inflection) and is 
to be removed to find the primitive. 

2. Umlaut — Itself the result of affix, influencing the original vowel — is usu- 
ally accompanied by affixes (as hereafter). 

3. Umlaut is sometimes disguised; so, frequently e for d : as, @Iterti, parents^ 
from alt, old; or as umlaut of t, ie ; as, ft^en, jc^cn ; Ucgen, legen (as below) ; 
but such cases cannot be given in detail. 

7. Here belong — with various relations of the root-vowel, the 
so-called causative or factitive verbs — weak transitives from 
strong intransitives (as also in English). As : 

fasten, to go fti^ren, to lead 

fallen, to fall fallen, to fell 

liegen, to He legen, to lay 

fttjen, to sit fetjen, to set 

trinfen, to drink trfinfen, to drench 
and others. 

8. The final consonant may also undergo change. As: 

blegen, to bend bflcfen, to bow 

ttJadjeu, to watch ttjecfen, to awaken 

triefen, to drip ber Xropf, the drop 

jie^en, to draw ber 3W0/ ^^^ draught (as §4) 

9. Sometimes an inflected or an enlarged form is used as the 
base of derivation. As: 

{a) A plural ; as, blfittem, to turn leaves (bte ^©latter). 

(b) A comparative ; as, nd^ern, to bring nearer (nfi^er). 

(c) An enlarged stem ; as, relntgen, to dean (rein). 
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The foregoing may suffice to indicate the different forms of 
derivation without external affix. . The student may note examples 
— and also English analogies as they occur. 



b. Derivation by Affix. 

10, Derivation by affix is more common than by internal change, 
though sometimes accompanied by it ; and suffixes are more com- 
mon than prefixes. 

For convenient reference the affixes will be exhibited alphabet! 
cally, with only brief illustration. 

I. Derivation by Prefix. 

11, The prefixes of derivation modify variously the meaning of 
the simple word. They apply also to secondary derivatives ; as, 
nbevgiaubig from 5lberglauben, etc. 

Note i. — The most important prefixes are those which form the inseparable 
verbs. These have been shown Lesson XXIV. From these verbs come a large 
number of other derivatives, which, however, do not need to be separately shown. 

Note 2. — In some cases a prefix has been obscured ; as, gc, in g(e)taubcn, 
C^(e)lii(f ; tier in frcjjen (Uerejjcn) ; and in some other cases (not here included) 
a prefix is rare or doubtful. 

Prefixes of Derivation : Alphabetical List. 

12, ftbCf *, repetition, excess (rare) : 

(adverb) : abermat«, again 
(nouns) : bcr Slbcrgtaubc, superstition, 
oftCf «, * after,* not genuine (nouns) : 

bag 5lftcr!inb, posthumous child 

ber %\itxXim^f false king. 
Otlt«, against, back, related to citt (rare) : 

bic 5(ntn)0rt, the answer, 
Be* (verbs, §216); some adjectives: 

bcqucm, convenient 

bcrcit, ready 
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eilHl- (verbs, §213)) 

twt* (verbs, §216) > including also derivatives, as Note i. 

cr» (verbs, §216) ) 

CV)«, *arch,' chief, very; a few nouns and adjectives: 

bcr (Srgcngel, archangel 

ergfaul, very lazy 
gc«, origin obscure, meaning various (verbs, §216); in nouns often 
collective : 
(nouns) : ba9 ©ebtrge, mountain range 

ba« ®(e)lucf, luck 

blc %t\iiVX% patience 

(adjectives) : ge^cim, secret 
^tXxtVi, faithful 

mif'r *mis-,' astray, wrong (verbs, §227); in nouns, takes the accent: 
bcr SWl6'braud|, misuse 
bcr iWlfi'firtff, mistake 

WX*, negative; for accent see §50*. 

(nouns) : bcr Unfinn, nonsense 

(adjectives) : UTl'tTCU, unfaithful 

unbenf bar, unthinkable 

VLX*, original, ancient — related to et». 

(nouns) : ba9 Urbilb, prototype 

bic Urfac^c, cause 
bcr UriDalb, the primeval forea 
(adjectives): }xx^\.f primeval 
Wr« (verbs, §216) 
ItX'- (verbs, §216) 

NoTB I. — For liitttev, loibev, and some other prefixes used as inseparable in 
verbs, see §227. 

2. As already stated (§215) the inseparable verbs are usually called compounds ; 
but not properly so. See §2 above. 

' The prefix uns, always accented in nouns, is also accented in most adjectives, 
especially if the simple form is in use ; but not usually in verb derivatives ending 
in -bar, -tid^, -{am. Special exceptions occur; as, unenb'Ud), infinite; and in . 

some cases usage is variable. 1 
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2. Deriyation by Suffix. 

13. The most common form of derivation is by suffixes, which 
are very numerous. These are sometimes accompanied by root- 
change ; sometimes also by prefixes, as examples will show. 

{a) As stated §6, umlaut is often connected with derivation by 
suffix — in some cases quite constantly; but no general 
rule can be given. 

14. Sometimes the same suffix is used in different senses, with 
different parts of speech. 

(a) Sometimes the suffix is itself obviously derivative ; as, -artig, 
from %xt, kind; or compound; as, erci (==cr+ci); or in- 
flectional; as, -Ung9; and some are still used as distinct 
words, as, (08, t)0ll. See §2. 

All of these are for convenient reference included in the list, 
with brief examples. 

15. Suffixes of Derivation: Alphabetical List. 

•artig (adjectives) — manner : ^unbartig, doglike 

grogartlg, magnificent 

sOt (nouns) — rare ; blc $elmat, the home (l^etm) 

«bar (adjective) — producing : frU(^tbar,/n//(/w/ 

furd^tbar, terrible 

sometimes passive : benfbat; thinkable 

'di (verbs) — intensive : fjovd^exi, to hearken (^5ren) 

fd^nard^cn, to snore (fd^narrcn) 
-tSfi-XL (nouns) — neuter diminutives (English -kin). See §97. 
ba« 53aumc^cn (bcr ©aum) 
bad iD^fib^en (bie SJ^agb) 
sometimes with -cl : bQ« ©fid^clc^en (baS ©ud^) 
sb (nouns) from verbs — rare : bcr ©ranb (brcnncn) 

sbe (nouns) from verbs : btc grcubc, the joy (frcueil) 
blc ^unbe, the news (fcnnen) 
ba« ©emStbe, the painting (nia(cn) 

blc ^\tx\it, the ornament (jlcrcn) 
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•e (nouns) ; frequent ; many feminine (abstract) : 

from verbs, often with root change : 

bic ®aht, the gift (gcben) 

bic ©prac^e, the speech (fprec^cn) 

from adjectives — with umlaut — abstracts : 
ble ®fltc, goodness (gut) 
bie ^5^e, height (^od^) 

and many weak masculines, derivatives and appellatives : 
bcr 53otC, the messenger (bicten) 
ber '^XVX%t, the Prussian 

— and neuters, with prefix ge«; ba9 ®ebirge, the mountain 
range 

%t\ (nouns) — foreign, accented (French />): 

from verbs: bic ^dimti&ieUi, Jlatterj^ (fc^meidftctu) 
from nouns : blc SReltcrei, the cavalry (9Jclter) 

— also in foreign derivatives. 

•el (nouns) — instrument : bcr 2)C(f cl, cover (bccf en) 
bcr glilgel, wing (flicgcn) 
— or diminutive : bag ©fillbct, bundle (blnben) 
— so in proper names : ©rebel (= ®ret(^en), (Margareta) 
•t\ (verbs) — intensive ; often depreciative ; with umlaut : 
grubetit; to gravel (graben), brood 
frommetn, to cant (fromnt) 
or diminutive : lac^eln, to smile (tadftcn) 

.=eti (nouns) — from verbs: ber ©rabcn, the ditch (graben) 

bcr ®taubc(n), the faith (glauben). See §119 
and infinitive nouns (§97). 
•Ctl — (adjectives) — material — gotben, golden (@oIb) 
c^lli^ — (adverb). See §286, c. For *cnj, see 3, below. 
*tX (nouns) — masculine agent, or appellative : 

from verbs : ber ©fid cr, baker (bacf en) 
from nouns : ber ©Srtner, gardener (@arten) 
ber ©cftttjcijer, Swiss (©c^njcij) 
— also used adjectively; indeclinable. See §147, 2. 
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•er (verbs) — intensive : flappem, to rattle (na<)<)en) 

fc^lfifern, to be sleepy (fc^Iafen) 

»ctei' (= er+ei): bte @ttaDercl, slavery (©flat)) 

also depreciative : bie @plctercl, mere play (@picl) 

•Ctici (= er, gen. fem.+tel) — numerals. See §319. 

set It (adjective) — material : ^oljem, wooden 
Pcincrn, of stone 

•faili (adjective) — numeral. See §319. 

*falti0, «f&lti0 (adjective) — numeral (Eng. fold). See §319. 

«ioft (adjective) : !ranfl^aft, sickly (franl) 
also *l|frfti0 : toa^rl^aftig, real (loa^r) 

«l|eit (nouns) f em. abstracts (Eng. Aood, head) : 
ble %ii\\it% freedom (frel) 
bic SUtcnfc^l^eit, humanity (SDienfc^) 

AlSo^^ a few masculine nouns (see -ri(^) 

bcr ^anic^, the crane ( jtraiic) 

>i4t, a few nouns: ba9 ^icftc^t, thicket (bt(f) 
A few adjectives (related to -Ig below) 
ilt\k/i,foolUh (Xor) 

A,t! (foreign nouns) — related to cl, above : 

— only in foreign words. For accent see §55. 

bie ?l^tto|op^lc,/>4/7<7j^>4y 

=ic?' (verbs) — accented — usually foreign : regie'ren, etc. 
A few German : bud^pableren, to spell (©uc^ftab) 
-ier' is also ending of some foreign nouns ; as, ber Offigier', etc 

»ig (adjectives) — frequent (English -y) : 
blutig, bloody (©lut) 
mfidftlg, mighty (ajea(^t) 
pronominals : melnig, mine (mettl) 
einig(e), some (ein) 

— combines also with -felt, -Udft, below. 

•in (nouns) — f em. appellative — with umlaut : 

bie ©rafin, the countess (®raf) 
bie ^onigln, the queen ( Jtonig) 
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■if d| (adjectives) — frequent (English -isA) : 
irbifc^, fariAfy ((grbc) 
(depreciative) : finblfd^, childish (ilinb) 
-lett, (nouns) — fern, abstracts, from adjectives: 

bic ©Ittcrfelt, bitterness (bitter) 
— - sometimes with 4g — ble illciiiigfclt, the trifle (flcin) 
*lei, see *ertet 

"Ifitt (nouns) — neuter diminutives (§97): 

ba« ^inblctn, the little child (ttnb) 
ba« gr&utcin, the young lady (grau) 

•let (nouns) masc. agent (from el + ^^) • 

ber ^flnfller, the artist (^nfl) 
ber %\\6)Ux, the joiner (2lfd^) 

•lid|| (adjectives) — frequent (= like^ -ly) : 
mdunltc^, manly (^{aiin) 
ml^XHijf possible (ntbgen) 
— or diminutive : rStUc^, reddish (rot) 
— or enlarged form : fflrc^terltc^, terrible (gurt^t) 

—with «l0: %xiSi\ii^\\&j, gracious (®nabe, gnabig) 

— also as adverb : bittcrtlt^, bitterly (bitter) 

sling (nouns), masc. (£ng. ling) i 

ber ginbttng,/w«dr/J«jf (flnben) 
ber grembUng, stranger (fremb) 

'liligd (adverb), see §286, e. 

sloi9 (adjectives) — deprivation (Eng. less): 

fvtvmhio^, friendless (greunb) 

•ntal (numerals), see §319; ^malS (adverb), see §286, c, 

^mftfiig (adjectives): from SWagy measure: 

regelmtigtg, regular (9leget) 

'Iter (nouns) — few — masc. agent (from •er) : 

ber @l5(fner, the bell-ringer (®Io(fe) 

■IliJ (nouns) — usually abstracts ; neut. and f em. : 
ba« @retc^nl«, the parable (gletc^) 
bte ^enntt!i«, the knowledge (lentien) 
ba« 3«W0nt«, th^ testimony (geugen) 
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»reld> (adjectives) : getjlreit^, intelligent (®cifl) 
ool!relc^, populous (35oIf) 

•ril^ (nouns) — few — masculine (= er + l(^, above) ; 
bet (Snteric^; drake ((Snte) 
bcr ©finfcridj, gander {(d(i\\%) 

sfal (nouns) — usually, not always, neuter: 
bag @(^l(ffat, Mif/a/tf (fdftlcfen) 
bic Xrflbfal, tke trouble (trilbcn) 
=f out (adjectives) — English -some : 

^cUfam, wholesome (©eit) 
(angfam, j/^w (lang) 
s|d| (verbs) — few ; intensive (see -6)) : 
^errfd^cn, to rule ($crr) 
»fd|aft (nouns) fern. — usually abstract — (Eng. -skip^ -scape) : 
ble ^xt\xxi\i\6!iCi\i, friendship (greunb) • 
bte Sanbfc^aft, landscape (Sanb) 
s\t\ ; weakened form of «fal : a few nouns : 
bag S«atfcl; the riddle (raten) 
sfelig (= fa(+lg) a few adjectives: 

mu^fcUg, troublesome (aWfl^fal) 
sft (ordinal numerals, and superlatives), see §§315, 186. 

(A few nouns) : blc ^unjl, art (fcnnen) 
st (ordinal numerals, §315). 

A few f em. nouns : bie ®eburt, birth (gebciren) 

ble @c^vift, writing (ft^relbcn) 
Note t " excrescent " ; as, etgentUd^, properly, etc. 

mcincntttjcgen (mclnctwegen). See 
§309. ^. 
stel (numerals), see §319 

stunt (nouns, §109). English -dam — usually neuter : 
baS ^Snlgtum, kingship (^ontg) 
ber SRclc^tum, riches (relt^) 

sttttg (nouns) ; f em. abstracts, from verbs (Eng. -ing) : 
btc ©etocgung, motion (beiocgen) 
blc SBarnung, warning (wanten) 
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>||0a (adjectives) — English -full (ful): 

lelbftott, sorrowful (geib), etc. 

*ttlftrtiS (adverb) — direction ; (Eng. ward(s) ). See §286. 
' fflbWartS, southwards (@flb) 
)0^XXO'axX^, forwards (n^x) 

-ttieife (adverbs) = way, manner. See §286. 

sj (verbs) few : fic^gf n, to groan (ac^) 
bUgcn, /t? call thou (bu) 

A few isolated forms are omitted. Note that some suffixes, as 109, 
rei4, k)on, might also be included under compounds. 

B. Word-Composition. 

16. Word-composition is much more widely used in German 
than in English. Besides recognized compounds, many — espe- 
cially nouns — are freely made on occasion. These are often not 
found in any dictionary. 

a. Composition of Verbs. 

17. The composition of verbs has been explained in connection 
with the conjugation. See Lessons XXIV, XXV, XXVI. 

The inseparable prefixes are included §216. 

Note. — The separable verb-prefixes are simply adverbial modifiers, which 
by habit of use have come to be regarded as part of the verb, and so, in some 
forms, written in one word with it. See §225^ 

b. Composition of Nouns. 

18. Compound nouns, both constant and occasional, are very 
common. For accent, see §52 ; for hyphen, §61. 

19. In all genuine compounds there are only two components, 
though either or both of these may also be compound. Thus : (St'* 
lenba^nfal^r'farte, railroad-ticket^ includes four words — but only 
two components, each a compound. 
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This must be noted in determining the principal and secondary 
accents. 

20. The last component is regularly a noun. The first — known 
as the determining component, which in some way limits or de- 
pends on the second — may be of various forms. The combined 
meaning is usually obvious ; but in some cases special senses are 
required. 

21. The composition is usually made by simple juxtaposition of 
word-stems. As : 

(noun — noun): bic ©QUnih)ofle, the cotton 
(adjective — noun) : bcr Sbetfletll, the jewel 

(verb — noun) : ble ©C^reibfebcr, the writing-pen 
(adverb— -noun) : bie SlugeuJeltC, the exterior 
(preposition — noun): bet Umlaut, change of sounds etc. 

22. Sometimes the first component shows a modified form : 

(a) A genitive; as, bad %0L^t9\\^i, daylight; bad ffilrtd^aug, the 

inn, 

(b) By analogy, a genitive form is sometimes shown in f eminines ; 

as, bcr ®cburt«tag, the birthday. Or an old genitive form 
is retained ; as, ber ©onnenfc^ein, the sunshine, 

(t) A connecting c is sometimes used ; as, bad $!efebuc^, the read- 
ing-book ; bad 2^0ett)crf, the days work; or c may be 
dropped, as, bad ©d^utbud^, the school book, 

(d) In some cases the first component is plural ; as, ble ^Inber* 
flube, the children's room ; bad 2BorterbU(^, the dictionary. 

{e) Quite irregular are a few loose compounds of adjective and 
noun, in which the adjective is inflected ; as, ber $o^eprie=> 
fter, the high priest ; bed ^o^enptleflerd, etc. 

23. A few compounds are simply phrases ; as, \i(x^ ^ergi^mein^ 
n\<i)\, the forget-me-not (mein, old genitive). ^ 

24. When a compound is common to two or more consecutive 
words, it is usually written only once, and indicated in the others 
by a hyphen. As: Sreft* unb ©onntage, holidays and Sundays ; 
SJofaHftngc unb ^tUr^e, length and shortness of vowels; auf^ unb (k\^ 
laufen, to run up and down. 
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c. Composition of Adjectives. 

25. Compound adjectives are made quite like compound nouns 
— the last component being an adjective or participle. Accent, 

S52. 

{a) Simple juxtaposition, as §21 (above): 
(adj. — adj.) : ftcflblau, light-blue 
(noun — adj.) : fcefranf, seasick 
(verb — adj.) : mcrfmilrbig, remarkable 
(adv. part.) : mol^Igeboren, well-born 
(noun part.) : ^cilbrlugcnb, salutary 
(b) With modified form, as §22 : 

(genitive): Ucben«tt)ilrblg, amiable 
(plural) : gcbanfenreici^, thoughtful 
{c) And by analogy, as §22, ^ ; 
Uebc«!ranf^ lovesick 
^offnung«uoII, hopeful 

Note i. — As stated above (§2), the line is not always clearly drawn be- 
tween compounds and derivatives; as in ^offnung3t)oII, etc. 

2. Also, as in nouns, the compound adjective may contain more than two 
words, but only two components ; as, ^od^ad^tungStiod, very respectfully. 



d. Composition of Adverbs. 

26. The form and accentuation of compound adverbs have been 
explained §287. 

e. Other Compounds. 

27. («) Compound prepositions are such as: anftatt', juwib'cr, 
gegenii'ber; or disguised, as binnen (= bei — innen). 

{b) Compound conjunctions are such as: micwol^r, obglcic^', jc* 
bod/, etc. Accent as §52, rt?! 

Note. — Phrases like fobalb, jolonge, etc. are written in one word if conjunc- 
tions ; but separately, if adverbs. 

Remark i. — The apparently great predominance of compounds in German, 
as compared with English, is due in part to different habits of orthography. 
Many words in English are written separately which are, practically, compounds 
— and are sometimes felt as such. As: at all; all right; steam engine^ etc. 
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(while, for no better reason, also^ alreadyy sieamboeUj etc. are written as com- 
pounds). Usiis norma scribendi, 

2. The greater development in German of derivative as well as compound 
forms is also largely due to the fact that in £nglish secondary or derived senses 
are to a great extent expressed by Latin derivatives, even when the simple prim- 
itive is still retained. As : 

to bring; but: confer, defer, refer, transfer, etc. 

to lead; but: adduce, conduce, deduce, introduce, etc. 

hand; but : manual, manufacture, etc. 

foot; but: pedal, pedestrian, etc. 
— instead of native derivatives or compounds, as in German. See §30, below. 



II. HISTORICAL RELATION OF GERMAN AND ENGLISH. 

28. As has already been abundantly apparent to the student, 
the German and English languages are closely related. They both 
belong to the Germanic (or Teutonic) family, which includes also 
other languages of Northern Europe — the Scandinavian, as 
Danish, Swedish, etc. — but to somewhat different branches of 
this common family. 

29. Modem German represents the so-called High German, of 
the central and southern "highlands"; while the language intro- 
duced into England by its Teutonic conquerors — the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon (or " Old English ") — represented the Low Ger- 
man branch, of the coast or " lowlands," and is most nearly akin to 
modem Dutch and other Low German dialects of the coast lands 
(Platt-Deutsch). Both of these branches consisted originally of 
different dialects, which, however, became gradually united or 
reduced. 

30. Thus geographically and historicaUy separated, the two 
branches of this common stock became more and more divergent, 
under diverse influences. In English especially the introduction 
— mainly through the influence of the Norman Conquest — of 
foreign, chiefly Latin and French words ; the habit, thus formed 
of borrowing from abroad instead of developing native stems (§27, 
Remark 2), and the constant increase of such words (amounting 
now to far more than half of all), have given to the vocabulary a 
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mixed character, in which non-Germanic elements apparently pre- 
dominate; while, in grammar, the reduction or loss of inflectional 
forms, and the consequent simplification of the syntax, have ob- 
scured the close relation which originally existed between the 
German and English grammars (as still seen in " Old English " or 
Anglo-Saxon). 

31. But, in spite of all additions and changes, English is still, 
fundamentally and essentially, a Germanic language. Its most 
primitive and essential vocabulary, most of the words of necessary 
use, all that remains of its grammatical forms, inflections, etc., and 
its most essential grammatical machinery, s)mtax, connectives, 
etc., — all this is still of Germanic origin and kinship. This rela- 
tion is of the most intimate and fundamental character — quite 
distinct from the processes of borrowing or derivation, as from 
Latin, Greek, French, etc. Thus German and English are cognate 
languages : their forms or words of common origin are known as 
" cognates." 

32. Yet the secondary relation to Latin, French, etc. is usually 
more obvious than the profounder relation to German, because 
such borrowed or derived words are usually taken over with but 
little change, while cognates have usually undergone more or less 
divergence. Thus it happens that the intimate relation of German 
and English is not at once apparent to the beginner, and hence 
German seems, at first, more foreign and more difiicult than it 
afterwards proves to be. 

33. The study of the respective changes undergone in German 
and English, and of the relation of their cognate forms, belongs to 
historical or comparative grammar ; but a few illustrations of the 
most obvious relations and of the more constant changes will be 
added for reference. 

Note x. — How far the recognition of cognate forms should be insisted upon 
in elementary teaching is a disputed question, which must be left to the judg- 
ment of each teacher. 

2. Of course it is not forgotten that in a still wider sense Latin and French 
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are also cognate or kindred languages with German and English ; but such dis- 
cussion does not belong here. 



III. GERMAN AND ENGLISH COGNATES. 

34. The following examples will illustrate some of the, most ob- 
vious cognates : 

(a) Many words are quite identical or differ but slightly in ortho- 
graphy. As: Wcm, arm; ^ant),Aand; ®xa9, grass; gtf(^, 
JlsA ; golben, golden ; or with variation of ending only ; as, 
?unge, lung; ^tte, hall; finbcn, (to) find; ftngen, (to) 
sing — and many others. 

{b) Many words show only vowel change. As : \t%fast; greunb, 
friend; ncu, new; O^r, ear; @tcin, stone; or with vari- 
ant ending; as,geige,/^; y^afc, nose; SBcfpc, wajr/; braucn, 
(to) brew; fil^Icn, {to) feel ; ^eilen, (to) ^/a/ — and many 
others. 

[c) Some words, of nearly like form, show a change of meaning. 
As: %dtx {djcj^\ field ; Sein (bone), leg; ^unb (hound), 
dog; aWel^l (meal), y2i7«r; (gtU^I (stool), chair; 2)cutfd^ 
(Dutch), German — and many others. 

Such cases are, in general, easily recognized and remembered. 

35. While the vowels, as ^^ fluid elements of speech, are quite 
inconstant, the consonants more frequently remain unchanged. 
But in some groups there is found a tendency to variation — or 
shifting — within the same organ, or class, as follows : . 

(fl) The (mute) consonants may be arranged, according to the 
organ of utterance, into {i) labials (lip-sounds) ; (2) Unguals 
(or dentals), tongue (or tooth) sounds ; (3) gutturals (or 
palatals), throat (palate) sounds. 
{p) And according to mode or intensity of utterance, into (i) hard 
(surd or voiceless) ; (2) soft (sonant or voiced) ; (3) aspirate 
(breath) sounds, as in the table below. 
{c) But in German there are no aspirate Unguals (as In English 
thin^ this) their place being taken by the corresponding 
sibilants, f (voiceless) and ) (sonant). And in English 
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there is no guttural aspirate (like German c^). Hence the 
table will be as follows : 

HARD SOFT ASPIRATE 

Labial p b f (pf ) t) 

Lingual t b mii 

Guttural ! g (d^) 

Note. — This classification depends on the simple laws of utterance by the 
natural organs of speech. Such classification and description of sounds might 
be further pursued ; but only such simple statement is here intended as may be 
directly helpful to the beginner. 

36. Now, within the same organ, we find the following corres- 
pondences respectively : 

German Hard Aspirate Soft 

English Soft Hard Aspirate 

or, as may be represented by mnemonic letters — the correspon- 
dences to be read up or down : 

High German: H. A. S. ) the corresponding initials suggest- 



(; 



Saxon English : S. H. A. ) ing the sequences. 

Note. — The German, here and in the following examples, is placed first, as 
the form which the student needs to identify ; but this does not mean to imply 
that the High-German form is more primitive than the English (Low German) 
cognate. 

37. The variations are most regular in the Unguals ; less regu- 
lar, especially in initial sounds, in the labials ; least regular in the 
gutturals, which in English have undergone great disintegration 
and modification. The examples will follow in this order — giving 
in each case German (a) hard ; {b) aspirate ; (c) soft. 



Examples.' 
I. Linguals: 

(a) German t ) 2:raum, dream; %aif deed; tun, do; cltel, idle; 
EngUsh d > ©attel, saddle; ©lut, blood; rot, red; tot, dead. 

I These examples are taken from the Appendix to Joynes' German Reader. 
Other examples should be noted as they occur. 
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{d) Gennan U ^t h\ ^O^^f tame; gc^n, ten; ju, to; beffer, better ; 

English t i SBaffev, water ; raffein, raUU ; ^Vi^f/oot; .f)eq, 

heart; ^t^, net {% for jg). 
(<:) German b ) baitfen, thank; bldf, M/V^; bic«, M«; Sruber, 

English th > brother; ^eUv, feather ; Sab, ^^zM/ 2:ob, <//tfM. 

2. Labials. 

(tf) German <| Ihopptl, doub/e ; Grippe, ^n'^; 9lippe, rib; <BtOppe\, 
English b ) stubble; (more rarely initial) ^otper, bolster. 

{b) German f, <|f > auf, «/; <S(i^Iaf, j/<f<:^; tief, deep; %^\t\f apple; 
English p f 3<>Pff '^// ^^^ o'^ly ^^f initial : ^fQb,/tfM. 

(<:) German fi > jjolb, ^a(^; fclb, j^(^; taub, ^//a/; cbcn, even ; 
English f , V > fiebcn, seven — but not when initial. 

3. Gutturals (see §37); 

{a) German! > S3rMc, bm(d)ge; (Sde, e{(r)ge; S3auf, bench; 

English g, ch > ^inn, chin; fauen, chew; predfcn, stre{t)ch. 
(b) German |j^ (when not initial) 

English k, gh: brcd^en, break; 33u(i^, book; ^oci), yoke; SWitd^, 
mtlk; hodf, though; ^^^, high; loc^cn, laugh; 
jci^lati^ten, slaughter. 
German ^ : when not initial, undergoes similar changes. As : 
na^, nigh ; rau^, rough; fc^en, see; jtcl^cn, tow^ 
etc. 
\c) German g; mitial, usually g; as, 0eben,^V^/ ^^t% go ; ojy; 
as, ®arn, ^<zr« ; gd^nen, yawn. 

Elsewhere, vocalized, zer, or ^ (i) ; as : WiOL%tX^, 
maw; @fige, saw; ^o^t\,/0wl; fageil, say; Xog, 
//fly; froptg,/r^j/y; 2Jiagb, maid; <SegcI, ja//, etc. 

Note. — These irregularities in the English gutturals — as to both form and 
pronunciation — are to be specially noted. 

38. Change is often prevented by the presence of another con- 
sonant ; as, Qiolh, ©anb, (Stein, gauft, fed)ten, treten, etc., and is, in 
general, less regular initially than elsewhere. 

39. The liquids, /, w, «, r show frequent variation. 

(a) Interchange: ^Vi\en, bosom ; %tf\tl, fetter ; ^an^, hemp. 

(r with {, j) : @ifen, iron ; \xitxen, freeze ; ffiren, choose ; tDar, 
wasy etc. 
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(d) Omission: anber, other; fol(^er, such; XOtX&jtx, which ; un«, 

us, 
{c) Transposition (r): brcnneil, burn ; britt, third; burc^, through. 

40. Letters are sometimes added or omitted — sometimes only 
orthographically — or even by error. As: SBriicfe, bri{d)ge ; ftrc= 
cfcn, stre{t)ch; Conner, thun{d)er; 2amm, lam{b)\ ^omm, cofn{b)\ 
©ilanb, i{s)land; !onntc, cou{l)d. 

Such variations belong in part to the curiosities of English ca- 
cography. 

41. The relation of German to English might be further profit- 
ably pursued through the several parts of speech, and cognate 
forms illustrated in inflection, derivation, etc. But this belongs 
rather to comparative grammar zx^ cannot be undertaken here. 
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WORD-FORMS AND PARADIGMS. 

Remark. — The special forms of individual words belong to the dictionary 
and cannot be brought within the limits of elementary grammar. Word-lists 
can hardly be made complete and, unless complete, are unsatisfactory or even 
misleading — and, as mattter of fact, are but little used by students. Hence no 
attempt is made here to furnish such lists — except the most important words in 
a few small groups. Others should be noted as they occur. See also Review of 
Nouns, Lesson XI. 

I. Inflection of Nouns. 

1. Weak Nouns (Lesson IV). 

The weak masculine monosyllables are a small but important 
group. The most important are : 

2>er mx, bear; ^Vix!\&i A fellow, lad; C^rlft, Christian; gilrfl, 

prince ; @raf, count; ^t% hero; ^ttX, master (§85); $irt,t 

shepherd ;^tn\<iHf man ; ^o\iX,Moor; ^QXX,fool; £)d^«,t ox; 

^xKXil, prince; %ox,/ool ; and the compound SSorfa^r, ancestor; 

— and a few others. Those marked f sometimes end in -e. 

2. Strong Nouns, Class I (Lesson VI). 

Here the only possible question is of umlaut in masculine plurals. 
The majority do not modify, but about twenty take the umlaut. 
Among these, some of the most important are: 

2)er ^pfel, apple; ©ruber, brother; Oarten, garden; jammer, 
hammer; SJiantel, cloak; 9^agcl, nail ; Of en, stove ; ©(i^ttjager, 
brother-in-law; ^Qiitx, father ; ^OQtl, bird — and others. 

A few nouns are variable in plural; as, bet fjfabcn, the thread — 
and som& others. 

3. Strong Declension, Class II (Lesson VII). 
This declension is quite complex: 

(a) Masculine monosyllables usually modify in plural. But some 

thirty or more do not. As: ber 2trm, arm; 2)otc^, dagger; 

^aud^r breath ; $uf, hoof; $unb, dog; gaut, sound; SWonb, 

moon; ^^Jfab,/fl/>i; $unft, /«'«/; '^^(O^fShoe; %fx%,day,€i.z. 

309 
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(6) Masculine polysyllables usually do not modify ; but the follow- 
ing foreign nouns modify the last vowel: ber '^itax', aliar; 
©Ifc^of; bishop; ®tXltt(iV , general ; ^anal', canal; Kaplan', 
chaplain; ^atbinat', cardinal; SJiorajl', morass; ^alajt', 
palace. 

(c) This declension includes some thirty odd feminine monosylla- 

bles, mostly words of common use, which are therefore soon 
learned by experience. They all modify in plural. Examples 
are: bie ©raut, bride; Srufl, breast; %vnd)t, fruit ; ®an«, 
goose; $anb, hand; ^xa\t, force; ^u^, cow; ^ad^t, power; 
SKagb, maid; 9Wau«, mouse; Sflad^t, night; 9^u6, nut; ©tttbt, 
city, etc., etc. 

(d) Also fifty or more neuter monosyllables, mostly common 

words. These do not modify, except ba9 ^\o% the float, and 
(variably) ba« Soot, the boat; ba« Sfio^r, the reed. Examples 
are: ba« ©ein, leg; ©rot, bread {^ok)\ 2)ing, thing; ^ft, 
copybook; iRefe, net; $ferb, 9lo6, horse; ^JJult, desk; <Sci^af, 
j^^<l^; ©ci^iff, j^/>; ©c^tDein, ^^^; @ptcl, game; SBerf, war>&, 
and others, including all ending in -r ; bad ^ier, the beast] 
ba« 2^or, the door, etc. 

These two groups {c, d) must be specially noted. 

4. Strong Declension, Class III (Lesson VIII). 

(a) Here occur a few masculine monosyllables : ber ®clp, spirit; 
@0tt, God; ^n\ifbody; ^(xnWfman; Oxi, place ; ^(m^,edge; 
^aXtf forest; S93urm, worm — and the compounds, bcr ©fife* 
twic^t, the villain; ber SSormunb, the guardian. 

{b) Also a few neuters, with prefix ge« viz. : ba9 ©emacf), apart- 
ment; ®tmiJit, feeling; ©efid^i, face ; ®e\&iUd)t, sex ; Oefpenfl, 
spectre; ®ttDa\ib, garment — and the foreign : ba« SReglment', 
regiment; bag ^ofpital' (or ^I^KiaV), hospital — ^Wydlh final 
accent. 

5. Mixed Nouns (Lesson IX). 

The list of mixed nouns is somewhat unsettled, in consequence 
of variant forms, singular or plural. 

{a) The most regular masculines are : ber 5Bauer,/jr»»/r; ^onful, 
consul; gorbeer, laurel ; 2Rafl, mast; WlVi^XtX, muscle; 2>tt, 
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iake; ^iOify\,sHng; @taat, state; ©tral^I, ray; ^XttoX, or- 
namentj etc. 

{b) The mixed neuters are : baS Sluge, eye; Sett, ^^^; (Snbc, /«^/; 
^mb, Ji4iW; O^r, ^tfr; ^t\i,pain; and the foreign nouns: 
ha9 3n\ttt', insect; SnttV t'fft, interest ; ^uXOtV , Jewel ; @ta* 
tut', statute. 

{c) Some nouns, usually mixed, are variable, some * showing also 
a weak singular ; others t a strong plural. Such are : ber 
Oeoatter, godfather^; S!tCi^\iQXf neighbor*; ^antoffet, slip- 
per t ; Untertan, subject*; SJettcr, cousin t ; 3tn8, interest t. 

A few other variables are here omitted. 

NoTB.— S)cr S)om, M<7r«, has//, ^ornc, 2)ornen, S)dmcr; ber ©pom, jr/«r, 
has ©pome, ©pomen, also 6poren — the first forms preferable. 

(d) The defective nominatives (§119) are (with some variation): 
ber ©Ud^pab(e), letter; %t\\{VR), rock; %tlt\it{yC)f peace; gun!e, 
spark; ®tt>axiU, tkougkt; ®lavibt, /aitk ; ^Qufc(nX ^^«/; 
Sflame, name; @ame(n), seed; @d^abe(n), harm {pi. a); 
©corner j, pain (also ^«*. -eg) ; 9Bltte, wi//; — and the neuter 
ba9 Qer3, heart (sometimes, archaic, ba9 $erge). 

2. Special Forms in Nouns. 

6. Variants. As has been seen in the foregoing statements, 
some nouns present variable forms in singular or plural, or both, 
and thus belong, variably, to different declensions. Such forms 
must be carefully noted as they occur. 

7. Compound Nouns. Exceptions to the general rule (§126) are : 
ber Slbf^u, horror (bic (S(i^u) ; \xii% ©egcnteil, opposite (ber ^eil) ; bie 
Stntttjort, answer (baS 5Sort); ber 2Kittmod), Wednesday (bie 28oc^), 
and some apparent compounds of ber 3Kut: bie %xt^\xK\x\,f getterosity^ 
etc. %\t Ol^nmad^t, swoon; bic SSoflmad^t, authority^ have plural 
-en, though bic SJlac^t forms plural btc aJlSd^tc. 

8. Double Plurals. Some nouns have two plurals, corresponding 
to different senses of the singular: 

ba9 SBanb //. ©anber, ribbons 53anbe, bonds 

bie 'S^xX ©Sn!e, benches ©anfen, banks (money) 
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ber ©auer 


/A S3auer, builders 


^antvn, farmers 


bcr ©ogen 


535geu, ^<?wj, ar^^w 


Sogen, sheets (paper) 


ba9 2>tng 


2)lnge, Mi^-^ 


dinger, wretches 


ba9 ®tfid)t 


®eft(^ter,/^i/:ifj 


©efit^te, sights 


bad Qom 


©5mer, ^<?r«x 


^orue, >^»«</j of horn 


ber !i!aben 


Saben, shops 


?aben, shutters 


ba« ?anb 


Sfinber^ lands 


Sanbe, districts 


ba« Si(^t 


Sici^ter, lights 


Sici^te, ^fl«^/« 


ber Wlavin 


aJifinner, »i^» 


9Rannen, vassals 


ber Sl^^onb 


SWonbe, »i^^«j 


SWonben, months 


ber Ort 


Orter, places 


Drte, regions 


ba« Stuc^ 


Xfld^er, f/^Mj 


XVi6)t, kinds of cloth 


ba« Sort 


SBbrter, single words 


SBorte, connected words 


— and occasion 


ally different words have like singular: 


ber @trauf 


nosegay 


pi. <Strau6e 


» It 


ostrich 


(gtraugedi) 


bttSott 


toll 


38ne 


ti ft 


inch 


3otte 


9. Some nouns are distinguished in 


meaning by different gen- 


ders — with or 


without difference in 


plural. Details must be 


sought in dictionary. The most important are : 


©anb 


bcr — , volume 


//. «anbe 


ff 


ba« —f see §8 




^uer 


ber —, see §8 




// 


ba« — , cage 


®auer 


33unb 


ber — , union 


©iinbe 


ft 


ba« — , bundle 


©unbe 


(grbe 


ber — , heir 


erben 


n 


ba« — , inheritance 




^eibe 


ber — , heathen 


©eiben 


ft 


bie — , heath 


ft 


$ut 


ber — , >4a/ 


^iite 


w 


bie —, guard 




^nbe 


ber — ; customer 


^unben 


ft 


bie — , information 




Setter 


ber — , /iffl^aVr 


Setter 


w 


bie — ; ladder 


Seitem 


aWarf 


ba9 — , marrow 
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SKarf 


bic — , border 




pi, aWarfcn 


w 


bic — , a coin (see 


§314) 




@d^ilb 


ber — , shield 




ec^ilbe 


tt 


ba^ — , escutcheon^ 


sign 


(S4i(ber 


(gee 


ber — , lake 




(Seen 


„ 


bie — , sea 




rf 


@teuer 


ber —, tax 




^tcuer 


» 


ba« — ; helm 




// 


@tift 


ber —, pencil 




@tifte 


// 


ba« — , institute 




tt 


%i\\ 


ber —,part 




%l\\t 


n 


bad — , Ji4ar/ 




tt 


%ox 


ber -Jool 




24)ren 


n 


ba« — , ^tf /!f 




Sore 


SJerblcnfl 


ber — , earning 




^^erblenpe 


pt 


bad — , merit 




// 



Z'^Z 



— and others, of less frequent occurrence, or variable. 

10. Some nouns have no plural; others are used only as plural. 
These forms — which depend mainly on the meaning — should be 
noted as they occur. 

Remark. — The above examples suffice to show t^at the gender and declen- 
sion of nouns will constantly require attention. Without attempting to commit 
lists to memory, the student should carefully note peculiarities as they occur in 
reading and practice. In this way the most important words are soon learned. 



3. Adjectives. 

11. In adjectives the only question is as to umlaut in compari- 
son of monosyllables with stem 0, 0, u. 

The rule requires umlaut, but many very common adjectives are 
excepted, which must be learned by experience. Such are; falfd), 
false; fro^, glad; gtott, smooth; raf^, quick; runb, round; fanft, 
soft; ftotj, proud; toll, mad; OoII, full, and about thirty others. 
Usage varies in a few words ; as, fromm, pious; flat, clear; yxtX, 
tender^ and a few others. The umlaut is always indicated in the 
dictionary. 
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gl 
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Jt 
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§ 
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c?BBBfififi 1 
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^eee-eg^ 


^ € 
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^1 
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I 
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For occasional irregularities, see Alphabetical List 

For Reflexive Paradigm, see Less. XXVIII ; for Passive, Less. 
XXXII; for Separable Verb, Less. XXV. 

CLASSIFICATION OF STRONG VERBS. 

Remark. — The strong verbs may be variously classified, from different 
points of view. But such classification is of little help in learning the verbs. 
For, such is the variety of form, that to know to what class a verb belongs, the 
verb itself must first be known, and then the classification is needless. In fact, 
the strong verbs, in general, must be learned and remembered as individuals, 
with constant reference, in case of doubt, to the Alphabetical List or to the dic- 
tionary. The value of the classification is mainly for reference, after the verbs 
are known. 

The simple distinction in §150, based on the relation of the stem-vowels, has 
been found helpful as an aid to the memory. It is therefore made the basis of 
the following arrangement — as the simplest, and perhaps therefore the most use- 
ful to the student. 

15. The Strong verbs are here classified (as §150) into three 
groups, or conjugations), according to the succession of vowels. 
{a) The vowel of the past is always unlike that of the infinitive. 
{b) The vowel of the perfect participle may be : 

1. Like that of the infinitive (1-2-1) — Group I. 

2. Like that of the past (1-2-2) — Group II. 

3. Different from both of these (1-2-3) — Group III 
— thus giving three groups or conjugations. 

Each group is arranged alphabetically. Vowel-change in pres- 
ent singular is indicated. For the vowel of the imperative singu- 
lar, see §160. 

For special irregularities, see Alphabetical List. 

I. Group I (1-2-1) 

X. tt — ic — tt 

{a) bfafen (fi), blow laffcn (fi), Ut 

braten (ft), roast raten (S), advise 

fatten (&),/«// fd^lafcn (fi), sleep 

fatten (ci), hold 
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tt— i— 

-and with short past: 

{b) fangcn (fi), catch ^angen (fi ), hang 

2. tt— tt — a 

bacfen (fi), bahe fd^lagen (0), strihe 

fa^rcn (fi), drive tragen (ft), ^<fflr 

graben (0), dig toac^fen (fi), ^<w 

labcn (ft), /<>«</ toafd^cn (fi), wash 

fc^affen, creaU 

3. e— tt— e 

* cffcn (i), eat lefen (Ic), r^a^/ 
freffcn (I), ^iJwwr mcffen (i), measure 
gebcn (i), give fel^cn (Ic), j<f^ 
gcnefen, recover treten (i), j/<^ 
gefc^e^en (Ic), happen Dergeffen {i), forget 

4. Single Verbs. 

* ^auen, Ic, au, hew laufen (fiu), le, au, r«« 
l^clgcn, le, el, bid rufcn, ie, u, ^a// 
fontmcn, a, 0, ^^w«^ jlogcn (5), ie, 0, push 

•See special irregularities , below (IV, a). 

II. Group n (I -2-2) 

X. ei— ie-ie 

blelbfw, remain fd^relbett, write 

gcbel^en, prosper fd^relen, scream 

XtMjtix, lend fc^toelgen, be silent 

ntelbcn, shun fpelcn, spit 

preifcn, praise jleigcn, mount 

xtiUxif, rub trelben, drive 

fc^eibcn, part tDclfen, show 

fc^einen, seem gel^en, accuse 

2. ei -i — i 

beflelfien (fic^), be busy gleitcn, glide 

bcigen, bite grcifen, seize 

bleic^cn, turn pale !cifcn, chide 

glctc^cn, resemble Inelfctt, pinch 
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* Uihen, suffer f(^mel6en,^i«^ 

pfeifen, wAist/e * jd^neiben, cut 

wifien, tear fd^relteu, stride 

reltcn, ride fplelgen, sp/it 

\6iUi^tn, sneak fheic^etl, stroke 

idiUi^tn, wAet totid^tn, yield 
fc^tclficn, s/it 

• See special irregularities^ below (IV, tf ). 

3. ie — — 

See note below. 

biegen, bend fc^ieben, shove 

bieten, bid fc^Uegen (9), shut 

flicgen, yfy * peben (5), ^// 
flie^cn,yZp-f iprlefien (5), sprout 

fllegen (8),y«iw jlleben, scatur 

fxitVtn, freeze trlcfcn (8), ^nr> 

geniegen (9), enjoy Derbriegen (6), vex 

glegen (5), pour Dertierctt; lose 

!rle(^en (5), creep tDtegcn, weigh 

rlcd^en (5), j»i^// * jle^en, draw 

Note. — In this group, the is short in verbs with stem f, ^ or d^. 

♦ See special irregularities^ below (IV, a). 

4. e — — 

behjegen, induce Pffegen, nurse 

brcfc^cn (I), thresh qucUen (I), gush 

fe(^ten {i),M^*yfi*^<^^ fd^ercn (ie), ji^«r 

fled^tcn (I), weave jt^melgcn (l), jw^// 

^ebcn, lift fc^hjetten (I), jw^// 

metten (I), milk tueben, w^aw^ 

Note. — Note the verbs without vowel change in present. 

5. And the following small groups, with different vowels in infinitive : 

a — — 

fd^aKen, sound 

a— 0—0 

^^xttX, ferment hjfigen, weigh 

fc^ttJOWn, suppurate 
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3^3 



an— — 

faufen (fiu, 8), swi// fc^naubcn, snort 

faugen (fiu), sticA fd^raubcn, screw 

i — — 

gUntmen, ^/eam oerhjirren, confuse 

fllmtnen, climb 

a— 0—0 

(er)I3f(i^cn (I), die out fc^wSren, swear 

ft — — 

fflren, choose trilgen, ^^/roy 

Iftgeti, lie 

©te^en, flanb, geflanben, to stand; tun, tat, getati, to do, show special 
irregularities. 



III. Group in (1-2-3) 

X. e — tt— 

befe^lfU (ic), command ft^elteu (I), scold 

bergcn (i), hide fprec^eu (I), speak 

berjlen (i), burst fled^en (I), j/!r«^ 

brec^eu (i), break fle^Ieu (ie), j/s^a/ 

empfe^leu Gike bcfel^ten), /<> r^- jlerben (I), die 

commend treffcn'(t), hit 

erfd^recfen (I), take fright Derbcrben (I), spoil 

gelteu (i), be worth, count luerbeu (t), sue 

^etfcu (I), help luerfen (I), throw 
nel^meu (i), take 
Note. — Here also : geb&ren (ie), to bear (old geberen) ; also toerben, with 
pret. toarb. The pret. tourbe is later and irregular. 



2. i— a — 



beginueu, begin 
getDinneu, win 
rinnen, run 



binben, bind 
* blngcn, hire 



ft^tutmmen, swim 
fiunen, think 

jplUUeU, spin 



3. i— a— tt 



brlugen, press 
flnbcn,/«</ 
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gcUngen, succeed fmgcu, sing 

ftlngen, sound fin!cn, sink 

riugcn, wrestle fpringcn, spring 

* f d^inben, flay ftinfeii, stink 

Id&Ungcn, sling winben, wind 

fd^ttjingcn, swing jnjingcn,/?^*:^ 
fd^hjinben, vanish 

* ^ingcn, jd^inbcn, have also past bung, jc^unb. 

4. i(«) — ft— C 
bitten, to beg * fttjen, /<? sit 

Ucgen, /<> /<> 

♦ See special irregularities y below (IV, a). 
®e^en, to go, is specially irregular, in this group. 

IV. {a) The following verbs may be noted for special irregulari- 
ties. See Alphabetical List. 

effen leiben ft^^n gie^en 

ge^en fc^neiben fle^en 

^aueti fteben tun 

{b) Attention should also be given to the quantity of the stem- 
vowel, and to the use of single or double consonant, as influenced 
thereby ; as in flicjcn, fommcn, ne^mcn, treffen, trcten, and other 
examples. 
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ALPHABETICAL VERB LIST. 

The following list contains all verbs which depart from the regular 
(weak) conjugation: 

For convenience of learning and of reference the verbs are arranged in 
synoptical form, in a table containing all standard or usual forms ; — 
except that single weak forms are not given when included in a foo.t-note 
(as in baden, etc.). Forms antiquated, or now incorrect, are included in 
[ ]. Forms still in use, but not commended, are included in ( ). When 
two forms are given without further indication, the more usual is in ge- 
neral placed first. Quantity is marked only in special or doubtful cases. 

The principal parts are printed in full-faced type. Along with the 
infinitive is given the most usual English meaning, which when cognate 
is printed in small caps. 

To show the relation of vowels, the present and imperative are placed 
next after the infinitive, and the preterit subjunctive after the preterit or 
past indicative. When these forms are not given they are regular; that 
is, the present and imperative as in weak verbs ; the pret. subj. from the 
prM. indie, according to the usual rule. 

Compound verbs are given only when the primitives are not in use. 

Remarks. — The following remarks are prefixed for convenient refer- 
ence ; 

1. In verbs with root t, and some with t, having*past 0, another form 
of the past subjunctive in 'i, sometimes % is often preferred, to distinguish 
more clearly in sound from the present indicative; as Ibefb^Ie, begbnne, 
^iilfe — often from earlier forms of past indicative. 

2. Verbs with sibilant stems, f, g, fd^, 5, often contract the 2d pers. 
sing. pres. indie, both in sound and spelling, so as to be identical with 
3d pers., as: bu l^etfeeft, or ^d^i; er l^etfet; bn toafc^eft, or todfc^t; cr toafc^t, 
etc. 

3. An old 2d, 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. and 2d sing, imper. in ett occurs 
(chiefly in poetry) in some verbs with ic roots: bicflen, bictctt, flicflen, 
JLit^tn, fllctcn, gcmelcn, fitclcn, triec^en, etc., as: bcugft, bcugt; beug; 2d, 3d 
pres. flcttfet (Rem. 2), impv. flcuB, etc. 

4. Often in impv. c is dropped when there is no vowel-change, as: 
bleib, lauf, etc. ; but no rule can be given. 
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INFIN. 


a, 3 SING. PR. 


a SING. 
IMPV. 


p. INDIC. 


p. SUB). 


p. PART. 


imdtn,^ 


2. b&cfft 




tat 


.... 


gebaften 


BAKE 


3. bocft 










-liareu 


see flcbfiren 










befeWen, 


2. (efie^Ift 


befie^l 


befati 


befo^le 


befoblen 


command 


3. befic^It 






befd^le 




beflei6eit, 


2. befeifeeft 


.... 


fcepil 


.... 


befliffen 


apply 


<7r befietlt 










begiittten,^ 


.... 


.... 


begtNti 


begonne 


begonnen 


BEGIN 








begonne 




Wfieit, 


2. beiBeft 


.... 


Ml 


.... 


gebiffen 


BITE 


<^r bei^t 










(eUen^^ 


2. [biaft] 


IbiO] 


l6oir] 


.... 


[geboHen] 


bark 


3. LWttt] 










betgeti. 


2. btrgft 


6ita 


»«rg 


biirgc 


geborgen 


hide 


3. birgt 


[aetBt] 




barge 






2. btrft(cft) 


Wrjt 


tarft 


bbrfte 


geborfleit 


BUEST 


3. birft 




»or{i 


barftc 




(etnegeit,^ 


.... 




Hftiiog 




betnogen 


induce 












Wegeu,* 


.... 




Hog 




gcbogen 


bend 












VititXL,'' 


.... 




Hot 




geboten 


offer 












binben, 


.... 




banb 




gebnnben 


BIND 












Htten, 






bat 




gebeten 


aj>& 












Wafeti,« 


2. blaf(cf)l 




blied 




gebtofen 


blow 


3. bloft 










MeUieu, 







blieb 




gebneben 


r^maiVi 













I. Also weak, except in past participle. a. Old forms in past, begonit. begonitte. 
3. Now weak. Old forms, as above, now obsolete. 4. Also weak throughout. 

5. Weak, except in this sense. 

6. Old (poetic) lorms, pres. and impv. beugft, beugt, beug. 

7. Old (poetic) pres. and impv. beutft, beut, beut. 

8. Rarely also weak in present. 
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niFiN. 


a, 3 SING. PR. 


2. SING. 
IMPV. 


P. INDIC. 


p. SUBJ. 


p. PART. 


himtn,^ 


.... 


.... 


Uii^ 


• • . . 


geMidien 


BLEACH 












fnaittt,^ 


2. bratft 


.... 


Met 


.... 


gebraten 


roast 


3. brot 










Ihrei^eti, 


2. bric^ft 


brt(§ 


tradi 




gebrofl^en 


BREAK 


3. bric^t 


[brc(^e] 








itcnufit, 








tnntiite 


brenii(e)te 


gebrannt 


BURN 












Jringeti, 


.... 


.... 


ptaoitt 


brad^te 


gebtai^t 


BRING 












-be^en 


see ficbcil^cw 










bettfett, 





.... 


bodite 


bac^te 


gebai^t 


THINK 












-berbett 


J. berberben 










btngett/ 


.... 


.... 


bnitg 


.... 


gebitngen 


hire 






bang 






bteWen,* 


2.brif«(e0t 


brifc^ 


krofm 


brofc^c 


gebrofdieii 


THRESH 


3. brifc^t 




brofdl 


brdfc^e 




-bnefien 


s. t>erbrie|en 










bnttgeit, 


.... 


.... 


bnmg 


.... 


gebntngen 


press 












bfirfen, 


Pr. barf, 


.... 


biitfte 


biirfte 


gebnrft 


may 


borfft,barf; 
biirfen, etc. 










cnttifcl^lfii, 


see befel^teii 










recommend 












effeit, 


2. m% i6t 


i6 


8| 


.... 


gegeffen 


EAT 


3. ifet 


[effe] 








faljreit, 


2. foWt 


.... 


\Ax 


.... 


gefal)reii 


^ 


3. fo^rt 










fatteii, 


2. fattft 




fU( 




gefaUen 


FALL 


3« faat 











I. Also weak, intrans. As trans, always weak, 
a. Also weak, except in p. part. 

3. Also weak — usually in p. indie, and now always in p. sub). 

4. Also weak. 
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INFIN. 


a, 3 SING. PR. 


a SING. 
IMPV. 


p. INDtC. 


p. SUBI. 


p. PART. 


f«tte«,» 


.... 


.... 




.... 


gefaltett 


FOLD 












foBgen, 


2. ffittflft 


.... 


pug 


(pcnge) 


gefangen 


catcA 


3. fdngt 




(pens) 






itifUn,' 


2. fic^t(e)tt 


fic^t 


fo* 





gefodtten 


FIGHT 


S.fic^t 










-fe«le«« 


j^^ befei^len 










fiiibeit, 








fanb 




gefunbett 


FIND 












nedjten,* 


2. Mt(c)ft 


fli4t 


flodlt 





gefloditeit 


braid 


3. fli(|t 










-fleiSen 


j^^ bcfleiBen 










fflegett/ 


.«.. 





Hog 





geffogcit 


FLY 












jlie^en,' 


.... 


.... 


m 


.... 


gefUilicit 


FT.ER 












W^vx,-' 


2. flicMt 


.... 


m 


.... 


gefloffen 


JlOW 


<^r flielt 










fragett,8 


2. [fTOflft] 


.... 


IftUQ] 


[ftuflc] 


.... 


ask 


3. Lfraflt] 










freffett, 


2. fTiffeft 


fril 


frfil 


.... 


gefreffett 


eat 


or frifet 
3. frllt 


[fTCJfcl 








fttctcttf 





.... 


fror 





gefroren 


FREEZE 












gftreit,' 




.... 


gor 





gegoren 


ferment 












geHftrett^io 


2. gebierft 


Qcbtcr 


geinr 


.... 


geboren 


BEAR 


3. gebicrt 











z. Weak, except p. part (gefaltett, as adj. 2 Also weak, except in p. part. 

3. Occurs only in befe^len, enD)feb(en ; fe^Ien, to/ail^ is weak. 

4. Also weak, except in p. part. In 2. pres. also flic^ft ; and in fed^ten, fld^fU 

5. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. fleugU, fleugt, f(eug. 

6. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. f(eu(^ft, f(eu(^t, fleud). 

7. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. fleuBt, fleu^ 

8. Weak, except (rarely) as above. 

9. Also weak. Spelled also gd^ren, etc. 

10. Sometimes weak in pres. and impv. Old fieberett. 



See 4. 
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INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


a SING. 
IMPV. 


p. INDIC. 


p. SUB J. 


p. PAKT. 


§elieii, 


2. flttft 


gib 


0«» 




gegebeti 


GIVE 


(flieBft) 
3.gtbt(giebt) 


(fliefi) 








gebcHeti, 


.... 


.... 


gebiet 


.... 


gebielyeit 


thrive 












gelyeit, 


.... 


.... 


8to0 


[gicngel 


gegangett 


GO 






[eicxs] 






fieUugett, 


.... 





gelaHg 


.... 


gelnngett 


succeed 












getten, 


2. fliltft 


gilt 


gott 


gblte, gottc 


gegoltett 


be worth 


3. gilt 


[gelte] 




[giilte] 




getiefeti, 


.... 


.... 


itimS 


.... 


genefen 


get well 












gcttleSeti,! 


.... 


.... 


geniSI 


.... 


genoffeu 


enjoy 












gefiJ^e^en, 


3. flefc^ie^t 


.... 


gefdiat 


• .... 


geWe^en 


happen 












gcioiitttttt^ 


.... 


.... 


getv«itn 


geto'onne 


getnottuett 


WIN 








getoanne 




-geffen 


s, bcrficjfen 










fiiefteit,^ 


.... 




9B6 




gegoffen 


pour 












-gimten 


J. beginnen- 










gle^en,« 


.... 


.... 


glidi 


.... 


gegliiliett 


be LIKE 












gleifteit,* 


.... 




m 


.... 


gegUffen 


glitter 












gletteit,'' 








glitt 


.... 


geglitteit 


GLIDE 












gamnten,* 


.... 





gloittttt 


.... 


geglomittett 


GLEAM 












grabcn, 


2. grabft 




grub 


.... 


gegrabeu 


^li^ 


3, grabt 










1. Old 


(poetic) forms, 


pres. and i 


mpv. gerteuW 


, geneuB. 





s. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. geugt, geu^ 

3. When trans, to Ithgn, usually weak ; but not in compds., as l}eTgIei(!Qen, etc 

4. Usually weak. 5. Often weak. 6. Sometimes weak. 
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INFIN. 


3, 3 SING. PR. 


2 SING. 
IMPV. 


P. INDIC. 


p. SUBJ. 


p. PART. 


greifen, 


.... 


.... 


«tl1f 


.... 


gegriffen 


seize . 












fl^tn, 


2. W 


.... 


(atte 


l^atte 


ge^abt 


HAVE 


3. ^at 










fatten,! 


2. l^altft 




tiett 


.... 


geDaiten 


HOLD 


3. i^ait 










iotigen^^ 


2. ^anfift 


.... 


linfl 


(^icttfle) 


geDattgen 


HANG 


3. l^anfit 




(6le«fl) 






l>ottett,« 





.... 


tieb 





geDotten 


HKW 












(eHett, 


. , . . 


.... 


lot 


^iibe 


gel^oben 


lift 






4tt6 


l^obe 




ieWett,* 












conceal 












^eiSen, 


2. 5«6eft 


.... 


«ie| 


.... 


geDeiSen 


^^ named 


0r ^el6t 










lelfen, 


2. ^ilfft 


^itf 


*«lf 


^iitfe 


geiolfen 


HELP 


3. Pft 


[Ilelfe] 




Wife 




Ieife«,» 




.... 


fiff 





gefiffeii 


scold 












fennett, 


.... 


.... 


fatttttf 


!cni!(c)tc 


getiittitf 


know 












ftefw,' 












choose 












nentmen/ 


.... 


.... 


nomm 


.... 


geflmmtteit 


press 












melien,8 




.... 


noil 


.... 


gefliPben 


CLEAVE 












faittmen,^ 


.... • 


.... 


Homm 


.... 


gefliPiitiiteii 


climb 












mngen,^' 






\\m^ 


piiinge] 


geflmtgen 


sound 










• 



1. Impv. ^alt ! as inter}, hait. 

2. Sometimes written ^ftngeit. Sometimea also weak pres. to dist. fr. weak trans. 
Qangeit. 3. Rarely weak. 4. Weak, except in p. part. Dei^O^len, as ad), or adv. 

5. UsuaUly weak. 6. Now regularly weak ; see liirett. 7. Usually weak. 

8. Also weak. 9. Often weak. 10. Sometimes weak in sense of rgtcutulijottd). 
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INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. n. 


a SING. 
IMPV. 


p. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


p. PART. 


fneifen,! 


.... 


.... 


ftiiff 


.... 


gefmffett 


pinch 












fommett,^ 


2. (fbmmft) 


.... 


!am 


.... 


gflontntfn 


COME 


3. (fdmmt) 










fBttttett, 


Pr. fann, 


.... 


fottittc 


lonnte 


gelottiit 


CAN 


fannft, tann ; 
tonnen, etc. 










!reiWeii,» 


.... 


.... 


mm 




[flcfriWcn] 


scream 












friedieit,' 


.... 





frBdl 




9efr0f^eit 


creep 












Hl?ett,« 







lor 




geforett 


CHOOSE 












(aben,« 


2. labft 


.... 


M 




geloben 


LOAD 


3. labt 










Ittjfett, 


2.IaffcfUa6t 


tafe 


m 




gelaffen 


LET 


3. IdBt 


laffc 








(oufen, 


2. laufft 




Hef 




gelimfen 


run 


3. lauft 










leibeti/ 


.... 





m 




geUtteu 


suffer 












leHeii, 


.... 


.... 


(iet 




ge(ieteit 


lend 












lefeti, 


2. Iicf(cOt 


lies 


(a« 




gelefen 


read 


3. Ucft 


[lefel 








Itegen, 


.... 





I«9 




gelegett 


LIB 












-Htttit 


see berltcren 










-Hitfleit 


see gelingen 






• 




Wfdien,' 


2. nf«(eot 


m 


lofm 


.... 


geloWen 


go out 


3. Iif«t 










{fire) 













I. Also weak. The form tntiptn is regularly weak. 

a. The d forms in pres. are now rarely used. 3. Now regularly weak. 

4. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. treuc^ft, treuc^t, treuc^. 

5. From old Itefett ; also weak. 

6. Often weak in pres., more rarely in past. So also lahtn, to invite ^ which was origin- 
ally weak. 7. As trans, to kurt, and in derivs. Oerleibett, etc., weak. 

8. Also weak, especially when trans, toput out: also in p. subj., to dist. from pres. indie. 
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iNnN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


S SING. 
IMPV. 


p. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


p. PART. 


Ifigett,' 


• • • • 




fog 


.... 


gelipgeit 


LIE 












mafiltn,^ 




.... 


[mn^q 


.... 


geitta(lett 


grind 












meiben, ^ 


.... 


.... 


mieb 


.... 


gemiebett 


shun 












melfett,' 


2. mtlfft 


milf 


moll 


.... 


gemiPlfeit 


MILK 


3. miltt 










meffeit, 


2. mijfcft 


mife 


mfi6 


.... 


gemeffeit 


measure 


3. intfet 


[mcffe] 








miglingeit 


j^fif flelingen 










ntdgen, 


Pr. mag, 


[mbg] 


madltc 


mb(^te 


gemoi^t 


MAY 


ntagft, mag ; 
mbgcn, etc. 










ntilffen, 


Pr. inufc 


.... 


mnltc 


mii^te 


gemitftt 


MUST 


uiufet, mufe ; 
miiffcn, etc. 










tteimeit, 


2. ntmmft 


ntmm 


natm 


.... 


genomiiieit 


take 


3. nimmt 


[nel^mc] 








nettneity 








mnmte 


nenn(e)tc 


genattitt 


NAME 












-ttefeit 


see gcncfcn 










-nie^en 


j^^ genie^en 










Weife« 







m 


.... 


ge^fiffeit 


whistle 












^fleien,* 


.... 





>|I«fl 


.... 


ge^Pogeit 


chtrisk 






[PffOfl] 






^reifeti,^ 


2. preif(ef)t 





pried 




ge^rtefeit 


PRAISE 


3. prcift 










queKett^^^ 


2. qutUft 


quttt 


qnoK 


.... 


gequotteit 


^j^ &»/ 


3. quiUt 











I. Old liegen ; hence, poetic forms, pres. and impv. (eugft, (eugt, (eug. 
a. Now regularly weak, except in perf. part. 

3. Now usually weak throughout. 

4. Usually weak ; now always, except in this sense. 

5. Originally weak ; now very rarely so. 6. As trans, to soak, weak« 
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2 SING. 








INPIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


IMPV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


p. PART. 


r(dicii,> 


.... 


.... 


[to4] 


.... 


(gcroc^cn) 


avenge 












raten,2 


2. ratft 


.... 


titt 





geratett 


advise 


3. rdt 










reiften, 








rte( 


.... 


getie^ett 


RUB 












rci^cti, 


.... 


.... 


tit 





geriffen 


tear 












reiten, 


.... 


.... 


ritt 


.... 


gerittett 


RIDE 












V€ttttett,' 


.... 


.... 


ratittte 


rcnn(c)tc 


geranttt 


RUN 












ne^ett,^ 


.... 


.... 


tin, 


.... 


gerSdfiett 


smell 












ritigett,<^ 


.... 


.... 


rima 


[riinse] 


genttigcti 


wrestle 






[tuna] 






ritttieit, 


.... 


.... 


rottti 


tonne 


gerotiiteti 


flow 








rdnnc 




ntfeii,« 


.... 


.... 


rlef 


.... 


gertifeit 


call 












falaeit,^ 




.... 


— 





gefalaett 


SALT 












fanfeit,' 


2. faufft 


.... 


foff 


.... 


gcfoffeit 


drink 


3. {auft 










fangeit,* 





.... 


f»B 





gefogeit 


SUCK 












Waffen,'' 





.... 


f««l»f 


.... 


gefil^aifett 


create 












WaDen," 


.... 


.... 


fdjoO 


.... 


geffl^ottett 


sound 













I. Now regularly weak, except (rarely) in p. part. See riec^en. 
a. Sometimes weak pres., rateft, ratet 

3. Sometimes weak ; so always in trans, to melt {iron, etc.). 

4. See rdc^en. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. reuc^ft, reu^t, reud^. 

5. The trans, ringen (King) is weak ; except, occasionally, umrang, umningcn. 

6. Weak forms rarely. 7. Weak, except in perf. part. 8. Also weak in pres. 

9. Also weak ; trans, faugen, to suckle^ always weak. 10. Strong only in this sense. 
II. Now usually weak. 
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INFIN. 


3, 3 SING. PR. 


2 SING. 
IMPV. 


p. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


P. PAR-b 


-fd|e|e« 


J. gefc^e^cn 










fmeiben, 


.... 





fdjieb 


.... 


Hefr^ieben 


fart 












fi^einen. 


— 





fdjUn 





geft^ienen 


seem 












fdjelttn, 


2. fc^iltft 


Wilt 


fdjatt 


Wblte 


gcfr^otte» 


SCOLD 


3. \mi 


[Welte] 




WqUc 




Wete«,» 


2. fdjicrft 


Wier 


f*»« 





gcfr^oren 


SHEAR 


3. fc^iert 










f^iefeen, 






fdjofe 





gef^oten 


SHOVB 












Wie««,« 


2. fc^icfecft 




W»« 


.... 


.UeWoffen 


SHOOT 


^.rWiefet 










fdjinbeii,* 


.... 




fdi«nk 


[Manbe] 


gefi^ititiiett 


flay 






[f«anb] 






Wlafeu, 


2. fc^Iafft 




WKef 




gefdjlafen 


SLEEP 


3. fc^lQft 










fdjIaBtt, 


2. fdjlagft 




MN 


.... 


gef^rogeti 


strike 
fdjle^en, 


3. \m^i 




MKiH 




gcf^ti^eii 


creep 












Wlelfen,* 


.... 




fUJBff 




gefdjliffen 


whet 












Mleifteti, 


2. Wlcifeeft 




\«m 


.... 


ieWHffen 


SLIT 


<^r f(^lcl6t 










MHcfcit,^ 







fdjloff 





gefdjtoffw 


SLIP 












Mtte6eti,« 


2. Wlicfecft 




W86 


.... 


gefi^toffen 


shut 


^r f(^Uc6t 










Wattgeit, 


.... 




fd|l«u 





gefr^fongctt 


SLING 













I. Often weak, except in p. part. 

a. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. fd^eu^t, f(!^euB. 

3. Weak rarely, except in perf. part. 

4. Often weak, in sense oi glide ; always as intrans. to drag. 

5. Old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. f(^(eufft, f(^(euft, f(^(euf. 

6. Old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. fc^leuftt, fc^leuft. 
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INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


2 SING. 
IMPV. 


p. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


p. PART. 


fdimciten, 


.... 


.... 


fdimil 


.... 


geWmiffeti 


dash 












frj^mclaett,! 


2.f«mila(c0t 


.... 


\6mh 


.... 


gef^molaen 


MELT 


3. fc^milat 










fd^natiBett^ 


J. fc^nicbcn 










fd^neibett, 


.... 


.... 


ffi^ttitt 


.... 


gefiJ^ttittett 


cut 












fd|itcicit,« 





.... 


[f«nk] 





[fl€f(5mc(c)n] 


SNOW 












fi^ttieBeti,' 


.... 





fdjnol* 





gcfi^wBeti 


SNORT 












fil^rattBett,^ 


.... 


.... 


fdjw6 





geffi^roliett 


SCREW 












Wrcifcit,« 


2. f^ridft 


fc^ricf 


Wrat 




gcfiiiroifeti 


be afraid 


3. Wrtcft 










Wmfteti, 


.... 





fdirieli 





gcfi^tielieti 


write 






' 






Mreieti, 


.... 





fUJtie 




gcMncctt 


cry 












fdjretteit, 


.... 


.... 


fdjritt 





gcfi^rittctt 


stride 












Wmbeit, 


(obsolete) 


.... 


fi^rnnb 


fc^riinbc 


gefi^nmbcti 


crack 






fi^ranb 






fdjwtcti,^ 


.... 


.... 





.... 


gcfii^rotcti 


clip 












ff^iiiareit,^ 


2. fc^toicrft 




fr^wo? 


fc^tubrc 


geffi^iooreit 


fester 


3. fc^tuicrt 




fd|M»r 


fc^toiirc 




f^iiicigeti,^ 





.... 


fdiwieg 




gefil^ioiegett 


be silent 













1. Also weak ; as trans, properly (though not always) weak. 

2. In this form now usually weak. 3. Usually and properly weak. 

4. Now usually fd^naubett, with weak forms. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. 
f(!^neubft, f(^neu6t, fd^neub. 

5. Usually weak. 

6. Usually erf(5rc(fen, with also weak impv. erfd&tede. As trans, frighten^ regularly 
weak. 7. Weak, except, sometimes, in p. part. 

8. Has also weak pres. — no impv. 9. As trans, silence ^ weak. 
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INPIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


a SING. 
IMPV. 


p. INDIC. 


p. SUBJ. 


p. PART. 


fd)ttettcit,i 


2. f(^tt)iaft 


f(^mta 


fdlwoK 


.... 


gef^ttoOeit 


SWELL 


3. fd^toint 


[f^wette] 








Mwimmett, 


.... 


.... 


f^wontm 


f^toomme 


8e« 


SWIM 






if(^toomm] 


f(^)odmme 


fi||tt0iitiitett 


f^ttittbett, 


.... 


.... 


fdiMottb 


f(f|toanbe 


geff^ttttitbett 


vanish 






[ft^tounb] 


[f^toitnbe] 




fl^ttlittgCII, 


.... 


.... 


MttHUtg 


fi^ange 


geff^tmiiigeit 


SWING 






[WtDUMfl] 


[ft^tounge] 




fdJMirett, 


.... 


— 


Mwor 


fc^toiirc 


geffl^iooreit 


SWEAR 






fd|»«t 


fc^toore 




fc*eti,« 


2. fic«t 


fleMe) 


M 


.... 


gcfcjctt 


SEE 


3. fle^t 


[fe^e] 








feiti, 


see para- 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


be 


digm (i8i) 










fenbeit,' 





.... 


fattbte 


fenbete 


gefanbt 


SEND 












Pebeit,* 




.... 


fott 


.... 


gefottett 


boil 












ftngcti, 





.... 


fang 


.... 


geftmgcti 


SING 












ftttfen, 




.... 


fan! 


.... 


gefttithit 


SINK 












fttlltCtl,* 


.... 


.... 


fantt 


fbnne 


gefotiiteti 


think 








fanne 




fl^eti, 


2. ftfeeft 


.... 


n 


.... 


gefeffcit 


SIT 


orn'^ 










fotteii, 


Pr. fon, 


.... 


fottte 


fotttc 


gefottt 


SHALL 


fottft, fott; 
fottcn, etc. ' 










flatten,* 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


gef^alteit 


SPLIT 













I. As trans, weak ; also, rarely, as intrans., except in p. part 
a. The impv. rtet)e usually stands alone, or as interiection. 

3. Also weak throughout. 

4. Usually weak. 

5. Rarely weak — chiefly in p. part. Q«finttt, as aeU. 

6. Weak, except in p. part. 
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INPXN. 


a, 3 SING. PK. 


2 SING. 
IMPV. 


p. INDIC. 


p. SUBJ. 


p. PART. 


mt%^ 


• « • • 


.... 


firte 




gef^icctt 


SPIT 












fjiiittiett, 


.... 




f^attit 


fponne 


gef^otineit 


SPIN 








fpannc 




f»Iei|eii,« 


2. fplelfecft 


.... 


\m 


.... 


gef^liffeit 


SPLIT 


or fpleifet 










f«wei^e«, 


2. fpri# 


fprldl 


f<>w* 


.... 


gcf^wtJ^ett 


SPEAK 


3. fprlc^t 


[fprec^e] 








ft>riete«,» 


2. fprlefecft 


.... 


\^m 


.... 


gef^roffeit 


SPROUT 


<?r fprlcfet 










flPritigeti, 








f^ratig 





gef^ntttgen 


SPRING 












{le^ett, 


2. ftic^ft 


fti« 


fte* 





geftoi^ett 


prick 


8. ftic^t 










fteffett,« 


2. ftitfft 





pa! 





[flcftocfcii] 


STICK 


3. ftidt 










ftejctt, 


.... 


.... 


fiaitb 


ftanbc 


geftanbeti 


STAND 






[ftunb] 


ftiinbe 




flejieit, 


2. ftlc^lft 


ftic^I 


»a*l 


ftb^Ie 


gefto^Iett 


STEAL 


3. Itic^lt 


[ftcl)le] 


[fto^q 


fta^Ie 




fleigeti, 








I«e8 




gefttegett 


mount 












ficvliettf 


2. ftirtft 


ftlrfi 


ftarB 


ftiirbe 


geftoraett . 


die 


3. ftirbt 


[ftcrbe] 




ftorbc 




ftieiieii,* 








{toll 





geftoHen 


scatter 












fHttfem 




.... 


ftanf 


ftanfc 


gefhtttfett 


STINK 








ftiinfc 




Jfapfteit, 


2. ftbfe(ef)t 


.... 


ftieft 


.... 


gcftofieti 


push 


3. ftbfet 










Hreidjcii, 








fhriil^ 





gefHi^eit 


STROKE 













I. Also weak throughout, 
a. Also weak — and now rare. 

3. Old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. fpreuftt, fpreuft. 

4. Usually weak throughout. 

5. Also weak. Old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. fteu6ft, fteu6t, fteu6. 
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INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


S SING. 
IMPV. 


p. INDIC. 


p. SUBJ. 


p. PART. 


frrcttctt, 


.... 


.... 


fltttt 


.... 


gefihrUtett 


STRIVE 












tragen, 


2. ttoflft 


.... 


tm^ 


.... 


get?agett 


carry 


3. tragi 










treffeu, 


2. trip 


triff 


t?af 


.... 


getroffcit 


hit 


3. trifft 


[treffe] 








trttBci^ 





.... 


Uith 





getdelieit 


DRIVE 












treteti, 


2. trittft 


tritt 


ttat 




getretett , 


sup 


3. trltt 


[trete] 








tnefeit,! 


.... 


.... 


ttoff 


.... 


get?oifett 


DRIP 












trinfen, 


.... 


.... 


t?att! 




getntttfett 


DRINK 












trftgen,* 


.... 


.... 


ttH 





gettogett 


cheat 












tntt," 


Pr. tttc, 


ttt(e) 


M 





getatt 


DO 


tufc tut; 
tun, etc. 










nerberBett, 


2. bcrbirbft 


tocrbirb 


tftxhatb 


bcrbiirbc 


nerborbett 


spoil 


3. bcrbirJt 






[bcrbfirbe] 




nerbrieSen^ 


2. t)erbrtegeft 


.... 


nerbrSg 


.... 


tperbroffen 


vex 


<?rbcrbrt€6t 










liergcffeti, 


2.t)er8iffcft, 


bcrgig 


mm 


.... 


ipcrgeffeit 


FORGET 


or bcrfltfet 
3. DcrfltBt 


[bcrgejfc] 








iPcrKcreti,* 


.... 


.... 


tperlor 


.... 


nerloren 


lose 












wadlfen,* 


2. tO(i(^f(ef)t 




mdi» 


.... 


gemail^fett 


grow 


3. toa# 











I. Now usually weak. Old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. treufft, treuft, treuf. 
a. Old triegen ; hence old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. treugft. tteuflt, treug. 

3. Irregular. See paradigm (Z55). In popular phrase t&t is often used for tot u 
auzil. with infin. Impv. tU chiefly colloquial. 

4. Old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. toerbreugt, toerbreu^ 

5. Old form, Detneferi ; hence still occasionally the p. part. Oetlefen. 

6. Rarely weak in pres. 
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IN PIN. 


a, 3 SING. PR. 


3 SING. 
IMPV. 


p. XNDZC. 


p. SUBJ. 


p. PART. 


mageii,! 


seeto\t%tn 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


WEIGH 












ma^ditn,^ 


2. h)a((§(cOt 


• • • • 


tottfdi 


.... 


getiKif4ctt 


WASH 


3. tDQfC^t 










tteBeit,» 


.... 


.... 


mh 


.... 


getooben 


WEAVE 












-megen 


see bcnjegen 










wei^ett,^ 


.... 


.... 


loiii^ 


.... 


getoiii^ett 


yield 












weifeti, 


.... 


.... 


loied 


.... 


getoiefen 


show 












toettbett,^ 


.... 


.... 


wanbte 


toenbete 


gewanbt 


turn 












toerlieti, 


2. toirbft 


toirb 


luarB 


tourte 


getoorBeit 


sue 


3. toirtt 


[tocrtc] 




toarbc 




tiierben,^^ 


2. toirft 


toerbc 


umrbe 


toiirbe 


getoorbett 


become 


3. toirb 




warb 




toorben 


merfeti, 


2. toirfft 


toirf 


mart 


tourfe 


geworfeit 


thtifto 


3. toirft 


[hjcrfe] 




toarfc 




mleoeit,^ 





— 


ttog 


.... 


gewogett 


WEIGH 












tvittben, 





.... 


toattb 


— 


gemnttbett 


WIND 












-toittitctt 


j^^getoinnen 










ttirren,^ 








.... 


.... 


(gchjorrcn) 


tangle 












wtffeit, 


Pr. tocifc 


• 


ioit§te 


XOViW 


gemngt 


know 


h)ei6t,hjei6; 
Wiffcn, etc. 











I. Usually tDiegen ; both often weak ; tvSgen usually transitive. 

3. Rarely weak in pres. 

3. Usually weak — always, except in sense of weave. 

4. Always weak in sense of so/ten (from adj. tueic^). 

5. Also weak throughout. 

6. tvarb is used only in the singular ; tt)OTben only as passive auxiliary, or poetically. 

7. See toiifleit. The two are equivalent forms, lotegen more usual. 

8. Weak, except, rarely, in p. part. ; usually as^adj. 
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INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


2 SING. 
IMPV. 


p. INDIC. 


p. SUBJ. 


p. PART. 


mUtn, 


Pr. toitt, 


tDoQe 


mtut 


moate 


qmoUi 


WILL 


toillft, tottt; 
tDoHen, etc. 










aeHeti, 


.... 





m 


.... 


geaie(ett 


accuse 












jteHen,* 


.... 


.... 


m 


.... 


mmn 


draw 












Jttttigcit, 


.... 


.... 


awang 


.... 


geatotmgeit 


force 













I. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. jeucl^ft, htni^t, htuii. 



General Remark. — The classification of strong verbs (page 320) — 
and especially the forms of vowel sequence (§150) — will be found helpful 
for practice. Other classifications might also be given (as in some other 
grammars). But, after all, no classification can relieve the necessity of 
learning most of the verbs as individuals. How this may best be done is 
a question of method, for each teacher to decide. But at any rate, the 
habit should early be formed of verifying the conjugation of each verb as 
met with, and of consulting the Alphabetical List in all cases of doubt 
In this way the most important verbs, which are of frequent use, may be 
soon learned without painful effort. 



GERMAN HANDWRITING iSc^rtftj. 



The Larsre Alphabet. 

A B C D E F G 



^<^/ 





H I J K L M N 

O P Q R S T U 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



W X Y Z 



The Small Alphabet. 

abcdeffif ghi 

^ yS^ ^ yf^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^y^ 

jk Im nopqr 

341 



342 German Handwriting, 

sssttuv w xyz- 



Modified .Vowels. 



A a O o U u 



Diphthongs. 
ff 



a^^t^ a^.^^£^^^ 



Au au Au au Eu eu 

Ai ai Ei ei 



a^ 



Double Consonants* 




Th th ck ss sz = ss tz 

NoTB. — As has been stated, p. i, it is not necessary — at least not at first — to write 
the German Schri/t. But it may become necessary to learn to read it. This can be done 
only by practice in reading actual handwriting. As an introduction, a few pagM of the 
'TcArf// will be added. 
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VOCABULARIES. 



ABBREVIATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 



ace, accusative 
tf^'., adjective 
adv,, adverb 
comp^ comparison 
conj., conjunction 
dat.y dative 
gen,, genitive 
imp., impersonal 
intr,, intransitive 



i>r., irregular 
pers., person 
//., plural 
prep,, preposition 
pron., pronoun 
subj,, subjunctive 
S., strong verb 
f., auxiliary fein 
tr., transitive 



A dash ( — ) indicates the repetition of the title word. The genitive 
of nouns is indicated when it differs from the nominative, the plural is 
indicated whenever the noun has one. Thus : ^benb, bet, -9, -e = bet 
SCbenD ; gen. sing. Slbenb* ; nom. pi. 3lbenbe, * indicates vowel modifi- 
cation. Separable compounds with verbs are indicated by a hyphen {^, 
as, ab'fal^ren ; inseparables are written as one word. Accents are given 
when considered necessary. Main accents are marked ', secondary ac- 
cents \ 

The parts of speech are named only in case of double uses of the 
same word, or when the English equivalent might possibly be ambiguous. 

Adverbs, unless of special form, are included under the adjectives. 
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a%, off, away, down. 

Whtnhf hex, -«, -e, evening; am 

— , in the evening. 
ahtXf but, however. 
ah'fafinn, S. f., to start; (of a 

vessel) to sail. 
aigefeffett, dismount! 
ah^ntfimtn, S,, to take off, away. 

ab'jdiidtn, to send off. 
ah^\iitttibtn, s., to copy. 

a^'fl^ett, •S'., to dismount. 

atSi, ah; oh; alas. 

adit, eight; in — Xa^tn, in a week ; 
l^eutc fiber — Xaqt, to-day week. 

ad^tett auf (ace), to pay heed to. 

atSit^tfin, eighteen. 

%h^otat', bcr, -en, -en, lawyer, ad- 
vocate. 

aU, all, every; gone; nteln ®elb ifl 
— , my money is gone. 

atteitt', tf#) a^v., alone, only. 

aUtin', conj., but, yet. 

ttttei^, everything, all. 

aliS, a</z'., as, than ; conj.y as, when. 

alfo, therefore, so, accordingly. 

alt, old; comp. «■. 

altertt, to age, grow old. 

am = an bent. 

9(menfa'ner, ber, -e, — , Ameri- 
can. 

9(ntevi!a'neritt, bte, -nen, Ameri- 
can woman. 



an, prep, dat, and acc.^ at, near, on 

to, alongside of, by. 
att'^eaett, to bark at. 
att=(Iilfett, to look at, glance at. 
att==6rtttgett, <>r., to apply, fasten. 

anber, other; unter —em, among 

other things. 
attberi^, differently, otherwise. 
attbert^aK, one and a half. 
att^etfettnett, <rr., to acknowledge. 
att'f attgett, ^., to begin, commence. 

angefd^ttmaett, swollen. 

amfommett, S, f., to arrive. 
SIttfttttft, ble, arrival. 
att^^rebett, to address. 
Stttt'ttmrt, bte, -en, answer. 
attt'ttmirtett, to answer. 
9ltt3ttg, ber, -«, ^e, suit of clothes. 
9(^f el, ber, -8, *, apple. 

Sl^Ot^e'fe, ble, -n, drug-store. 

a^dF, ber, -«, April. 
Strbeit, ble, -en, work, labor. 

WC^^tWtVi, to work. 

5(r'beltcr, ber, -8, — , workman. 

5(n», ber, -e«, -e, arm. 

aim, poor; <:^w/. *. 
5(rt, ble, -en, kind, manner. 
artig, well-behaved. 
aniltr ^Iso, even. 

auf, prep, dat. and ace, on, upon, 
at; to, for; adv., open. 

anf efftanbett, risen. 

Stttfgabe, ble, -n, task, exercise. 
^if'ge^ett, S. f., to rise. 
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aufnefeffen, mount i 
avi^'-fiaUtn, s., to stop; Jtc^ — , to 
stay, tarry. 

auf^ntaii^ett, to open. 
9(ttf'merf ^famfett, blc, attention. 

Htlf'fl^en, •S'., to mount (a horse, 
etc.). 

attf-f^nttnett, s. [, to spring up, 

jump up. 
mf'fttfltn, S. U to get up, rise. 
tttlfspeigetl, S. f., to arise; to 

mount. 
auf'tOatS^tUf I, to wake up. 
^Ittgc, ha^, -«, -n, eye. 
aiti^, prep, dat.^ out of, from, of. 
Sttti^brntf, bcr, -«, ^e, expression. 
atti^sfragett, to crossquestion. 

aiti^^geben^ ^., to spend. 
ani^'geten, s. J., to go out. 
ani^'ge^egett, all out! 

StniSlftnber, bcr, -«, — , foreigner. 
ani^sfetett, •$*., to appear, look. 
Illtjiet, prep, dat.^ besides. 
au|er^aI6, prep, ^<r«., outside. 
Sn^erft, extremely. 
auS'tperfaufett, to sell out. 

ani^ttiettbig, externally, outside ; 
— lemcn, to leam by heart. 

IB. 

\wStt% S.y to bake. 

SScfer, bcr, -«, — , baker. 

babett, to bathe. 

S38befer, bcr, -«, the Badeker 
guide-book. 

S3a4nbeamte {adj.-noun\ ber, rail- 
road official. [tion. 

S^a^tt^Of, bcr, -«, *c, railroad sta- 



balb, soon; nearly. 

S3attb, bcr, -c«, 'c, volume. 

S3attb, ba«, -c«, *cr, ribbon. 

liattge^ frightened, anxious. 

SJttll!, blc, *C, bench. 

S3att!, blc, -en, (money-) bank. 

S3afe, blc, -n, female cousin. 

banett, to build. 

Saner, bcr, -«, -n, farmer; //. — , 
builder. 

S3anentliiinme(, bcr, -8, — , clod- 
hopper. 

Saunt, bcr, -€«, *c, tree. 

S^Sumd^ett, ba«, -«, — , little tree. 

beantttmrten, to answer. 

bebauen, to till, cultivate. 

befe^Iett, •S'., to command, order. 
bejitibcii, S.\ fid^ — , to be. 
begegnett {dxit) f., to meet (by 

chance). 
begittneit, 'S'., to begin, commence. 

begrabett, s.y to bury. 

begriigett, to greet, welcome. 
be^altett, S., to keep. 
be^aubeltt, to treat. 

bci, prep, dat.^ by, near, at, with, 
at the house of, in ; — allcbcnt, 
in spite of all that. 

beibc, //., both ; blc -n, the two. 

befannt, known. 

befommett, 5., to get, receive. 

beleuilttCtt, to illuminate, light up. 

begnem, comfortable, convenient. 

bereft, ready; prepared. 

8erg, bcr, -C8, -C, hill; mountain. 

bert^tett, to report. 

befl^fiftigt, busy. 

Sefd^iiftigttttg, blc, -en, occupa- 
tion. 
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Befl^reidai, S., to describe. 

liefe^en^ S^ to examine, scrutinize. 

befottberd, especially. 

htfXtt, better. 

U\t, best. 

(efhraf ett, to punish. 

93efttii^, bcr, -«, -e, visit; jutn —, 
on a visit. 

ht^nHtitn, to visit. 

betett, to pray. 

betragett, ^., to amount to; Jtc^ — , 
to behave. 

S3ett, bad, -e&, -en, bed. 

^tttUt, ber, -«, — , beggar. 

be^a^len, to pay. 

S3tcr, ba«, -e8, -c, beer. 

93iertOttt, ber, -«, -e, bar-keeper. 

SJilb, ba«, -C8, -er, picture, image. 

S3ilberbtt^, ba«, -e«, ^er, picture- 
book. 

S3t(b^aner, ber, -«, — , sculptor. 

Stttet', ba«, -8, -« ^nd -'te, ticket. 

btttig, cheap. 

btttttett^ within. 

hiSf prep, acc.y till, up to ; conj,^ un- 
til. 

Sitte, bie, -n, request. 

bttte, please. 

bitten, ^. (nm), to ask, beg (for). 

bletben, S. f., to remain, stay. 

^(etfKft, ber, -e, -e, pencil, lead- 
pencil. 

W^t% to bloom. 

93lttme, bie, -n, flower. 

SJoot, bad, -e«, -e and 335te, boat. 

brattflftett, to need, want. 

bred^en, S., to break. 

brett, broad. 

breunen, irr., to bum. 



16nef, ber, -e«, -e, letter. 

bringett, irr,, to bring. 

8rot, bag, -e«, -e, bread, loaf of 

bread. 
S3rilcfe, bie, -n, bridge. 
S3rttber, ber, -8, ^, brother. 
S3ttd4, ba8, -e8, *er, book. 
Sttdt^flttblttng, bie, >en, book-store. 

6e»t, ber, -8, ^, cent. 
eftriftttS, i, Christ. 
G^Olt^^, ba8, -8, -8, car (passenger- 
car). 
G^Ottfitte, bie, -n, cousin (female). 

®* 

ba, tf^/'z'., there, here, then ; conj.^ as, 

since; when. 
bubei', at it ; at the same time. 
2)ai^, ba8, -e8, *er, roof. 
bafiir', for it. 
bfl^(r\ therefore. 
ba^in', thither, there, away. 
ba'maliS, at that time. 
^ame, bie, -n, lady. 
banttt', adv.^ with that, therewith ; 

conj., in order that, that. 
battfett, dot., to thank. 
bantt, then. 

barauf , thereupon, on it. 
baritt', therein, in it. 
banntt', therefore, for that reason. 
banttt'ter, among them, under 

them or it. 
bafelbft; there. 
ba^, conj.^ that, so that. 
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htxn,poss. adj., thy; {gen. e/* bu), 

of thee. 
bettfen, irr., to think. 
bentt, conj.^ for. 

berjeittge, that one ; — mclc^er, he 
who. 

betfefbe^ the same, he, etc. 

beiS^alb^ therefore. 

bentfli^, adj., German. 

^eutfli^Iattb, ba«, -«, Germany. 

^iantant', ber, -en, -en, dia- 
mond. 

^icb, ber, -e«, -e, thief. 

biefer, -e, -e«, this, the latter. 

^tttg, ba« -e«, -e, thing. 

btbibie'ren^ to divide. 

bOli^, yet, after all ; used for empha- 
sis: tun @le e« bodft, do do it I 
— nlc^t, surely not. 

^of tor, ber, -«, -en, doctor. 
^oFIar, ber, -«, -e, dollar. 
botttteritf to thunder. 
^orf, ba«, -c8, 'er, village. 
burt, there, yonder. 
bort'^itt, thither, there, over there. 
brangett (baraugen), outside. 
brei, three. 
breierlev three kinds. 
brei^e^tt, thirteen. 
brefli^ett, S., to thrash. 
^X)rtttel, ba«, -«, — , third (part). 
brittetti^, thirdly. 

bnmm, stupid. 

bttttfel, dark. 

bttri^, prep, ace, through, by, by 

means of. 
bfitfetl, irr., may, to be allowed; 

Id^ barf, I may {neg., must 

not). 



eben, adj., even, level; adv.^ just, 
even ; — fo fe^r, just as much. 

(5rfe, bie, -n, comer. 

ebel, noble. 

el^e, conj., before. 

ejrett, to honor. 

elfrltlltr honest. 

eilett, to hurry. 

eittatt'ber, one another. [ine. 

eitt^ilbett, ftd^ — , ( dat.\ to imag- 

^ttbrttl!, ber, -«, *e, impression. 

Cittfad^, simple, simply. 

eitt'gefHegen, all aboard I 

eittige, several. 

Citttgerma^en, to some extent, 
somewhat. 

eittsfanfett, to purchase ; to make 
purchases. 

Cttt'lobett, S., to invite. 

eilt'ntal, once, one time. 

eiltntar, once on a time, just. 

(Sitt'lttaleittd', ba«, — , — , the mul- 
tiplication table. 

Citt^rtli^tett, to arrange. 

Cin^flitlllf^tt, S. f., to fall asleep. 

eilt^feliett, S., to perceive. 

eitt'Peigetl, S. (., to get in. 

ettt'fteigett, all aboard I 

ei»Stg, adj., only. 

@t'fettbal^lt\ ble, -en, railroad. 

@ttel!eit, ble, -en, vanity. 

C'lettb, wretched. 

elf, eleven. 

QFItertt, ble, parents. 

em^fe^Utt, S., to recommend ; — 
©le mld^ ^errn @., remember 
me to Mr. S. 
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@ltbe, ba«, -«, -n, end. 
(Suffimhtx, ber, -8, —, English 

man. 
(Slt!e(, ber, -«, — , grandson. 
(&nMxn, bit, -mn, granddaughter. 
etttbrennett, irr, I, to catch fire. 
etttpieliett, S. f,, to flee from. 

eittge'geu'ge'^ett, s. \., to go to 

„ meet ; go towards. 

etttlang, along. 

ettttoffen^ S., to dismiss. 

entfd^nlbtgett^ to excuse. 

tnt^tf^tn, S. \., to arise. 
tnt^ikdt, enraptured, charmed. 
erbarmeu^ jtc^ — (^<f«.)» ^o ^^^ 

mercy (on). 
&tht, hit, -n, earth, ground. 
eretlen, to overtake. 
txfaiinn, S., to experience; to 

hear, learn. 
Chrfa^rnng, bie, -en, experience; 

au9 — , from experience. 

erfflttett, to fulfil. 

ttfialttn, S., to receive. 

evittnent, jtc^ — (^w«.)» to remem- 
ber. 

erfemten, irr,, to recognize. 

ertottbett (daLpers,\ to allow, per- 
mit.* 

^tlebnii^, ba«, -fe«, -fe, experience, 
event. 

@ntia]|lt]tttg, ble, -en, admonition. 

tXXtvSs^tXi, to attain, to reach. 

erff^fogett, ^., to slay. 

erf^, first ; ady,, only, just. 
crftetli^^ firstly. 
evfttre, ber, the former. 
ertriitfen, s, f., to drown. 

er^fi^len, to relate, tell. 



effeti, ^., to eat. 

<S^$ilttmer, bae, -«, — , dining- 
room. 

eWig, ever, eternal; auf — , for 
ever. 

a* 

fal^reit, S, f. and \, to travel; 

drive, ride (in a vehicle, etc.). 
3fatt, ber, -e«, 'e, case; im —t, in 

case. 
fttttett, S, {., to faU. 
fnKiS, ^^«/., in case. 
gfami'lie^ bie,-n, famUy. 
f aul, lazy, idle. 
Sfeber^ ble, -n, pen, feather. 
fe^Icit, <'m/-> to lack, to be w^ant- 

ing ; ed fel^tt mir an {acc.\ I am 

lacking in. 
\t\tt\\% solemn. 
feitt, fine; genteel. 
gfetttb^ ber, -e«, -e, enemy. 
gfelb, ba«, -««, -cr, field. 
Y^ettfier, bag, -«, — , window. 
fertig^ finished, ready ; — ttjerben, 

to get done. 
gfeuer^ ba«, -«, — , fire. 

ftttbett, S,, to find. 
gflafflfte, ble, -n, bottle. 
gfleif^r ba«, -e«, meat. 
flei^ig^ industrious, diligent. 
gflitfe, ber, -e«, -ffe, river. 
gfliilli^eit, ba«, -«, — , little river, 

rivulet. 
folgett, f. {dat,\ to follow. 
fOtt*f alirett^ S,, to continue. 
fragett, to ask ; e« fragt fit^, it is a 

question. 
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^tanfttidl, ba«, -«, France. 
^tfin, bit, -en, woman, wife ; Mrs. 
^rSuIeitt, ba«, -«, — , young lady ; 

Miss. 
fret, free. 

ivtUJptttSitn, S., to acquit. 
fremb, strange, foreign; {adj,-n<mn)y 

stranger. 
freffen, S., to eat (like an ani- 
mal). 
gfrenbe, bie, -n, joy. 
freitett, flrfl — , to rejoice, be glad; 

c« frcut rnirf), I am glad, 
Sfrettnb, bcr, -e«, -e, friend. 
frenttbltli^, friendly, kind. 
gfrennbfii^aft, bic, -en, friendship. 
frenttbf^dftltd^, friendly. 
gfrtebe, ber, -n«, -n, peace. 
frteten, S., to freeze ; e« friert mic^, 

I am cold. 
8frip, bie, -en, respite, time. 
f^ro^, glad. 
\t^% early. 
fritter, earlier; former; adv.^ 

formerly. 
8fril^Kttg, ber, -«, -e, spring. 
fJril^fHlrf, ba«, -«,"-e, breakfast. 
fril^fHlcfctt, to breakfast. 
fil^leit, to feel. 
ffl^rett, to lead. 
ffinfeigr fifty. 
filr, prep, ace, for. 
fjilrp, ber, -en, -en, prince. 
gffirftetttttitt, ba« -«, *cr, principal 

ity. 
gftt^, ber, -eg, -gc, foot; gu — , on 

foot. 



gang, whole, all, entire; {adv^, quite. 
gar, very ; — nirf|t8, nothing at all ; 

— nl(f|t, not at all. 
Garten, ber, -«, *, garden. 
^Srtner, ber, -e, — , gardener. 
geben, 5., give ; e« glbt, there is or 

are. 
^ebirge, ba«, -«, — , mountains, 

chain of mountains. 
geborett, bom. 

©ebattfe, ber, -n«, -n, thought. 
gebatt'fettbllK', thoughtful; deep 

in thought. 
gebettfett, irr. {gen.), to remember. 
gee^rt, honored; — er $err, dear 

Sir. 
gefaffett, S. {dat.), to please. 
geffttfigft, adv., please, be so kind. 
gegett, prep, ace, towards, against. 
@egettb, bie, -en, region, district. 
gegenfeitig, mutual. 
gcften, S. f., to go, walk. 
ge^orii^ett, dat., to obey. 

ge^drett, to belong. 

®clb, ba«, -e«, -er, money. 
^elbforge, bie, -n, money cares 
@)ele'gettl^eit, bie, -en, opportunity. 
gele^rt, learned. 

gelittgett, S. f., imper, dot., to suc- 
ceed. 
©entailer ^^^r -^^t "^^^f apartment 
^ema^l, ber, -«, -e, husband. 
^ema^Iitt, bie, -nen, .wife. 
©emdibe, ba«, -«, — , painting. 
gemS^, prep, dat., according to. 
genatt, accurately, closely, exactly. 
^ettfer See, bcr, -8, lake Geneva. 
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genug, enough. 

^e^filf^ ba«, -«, -e, luggage. 

geimbe^ straight ; {adv.) just. 

gertt or gcme, gladly. 

^efd^ftft, ba«, -e8, -c, business. 

gefd^eliett^ S, f», to happen. 

^efd^mifter,//.) brother and sister ; 
brothers and sisters. 

@efe4^ ba«, -e«, -c, law. 

geftertt^ yesterday. 

gefhrig, adj., of yesterday. 

getoi^, certain; certsdnly, for cer- 
tain. 

getod^ttltli^, general, common. 

@to«, ba«, -e«, 'er, glass; — 2Baf* 
jer, glass of water. 

(^{fLVUbt, bet, -nd, belief, faith. 

glau6eit^ ^tf/. of pers,^ to believe. 

gletll(^ like, equal ; adv.^ at once. 

@lft(f^ b«8, -C8, luck, happiness. 

glficfen, f., /»!/. (^/.), to succeed. 

gliifflid^, happy. 

glfitfltd^eritietfe, luckily. 

gttftbig^ gracious, kind. 

©ott, ber, -e«, God ; ^er, gods. 

^otteiSbieitf^, ber, -e«, -c, divine 
service. 

gWttf grey. 

grog, big, large, tall; comp. gi5» 
6er, grogt. 

^m^mntter, ble, *, grandmother. 

©ro^bater, bcr, -«, *, grandfather. 

@ntttb, ber, -C8, ^c, ground, reason. 

grftttr green. 

@nt|, ber, -e«, ^gc, greeting, com- 
pliment. 

gril^en, to greet ; send love or com- 
pliments. 

glti, good, kind ; adv.^ well. 



$flar, ba«, -ee, -e, (a) hair; //. bie 
^aare, the hair. 

^abertt, to quarrel, find fault. 

^ageltt, to hail. 

^alb, half; — (6(^8, half past five. 

^ftlfte, ble, -n, half. 

l^altett^ S,, to hold ; — filr, to con- 
sider; c« l|alt fic^ fc^lDcr, it is 
hard. 

$anb, bie, 'e, hand. 

llflttbeltt, to act. 

^anbge^ftff, bad, -9, -e, hand-bag- 
gage. 

^anb^aben, t« handle. 

$aubfii^n^, ber, -«, -e, glove. 

^^aitbtttd^, bo«, -e«, *er, towel. 

^angen or ^angett, s., to hang. 

^(ittgett^ /r., to hang. 

WftH*f ugly. 

^att^t, bad, -ed, ^er, head ; chief. 

$aiti^, ba«, -e«, ^cr, house ; nad^ 
— e, home ; gu — e, at home. 

^^tttti^tilr^ bie, -en> house-door. 

^ebcn, 5"., to lift. 

$cft, ba«, -e«, -e, copy-book. 

^eftig, violent. 

(ettaten^ to marry. 

lietgett^ S,, to be called ; to bid. 

^eiter, cheerful. 

$elb, ber, -en, -en, hero. 

ftclfett, S. {dat.\ to help. 

^ett, light, bright. 

^er^ hither, here. 

^eratti^'^^ie^en, s., to pull out. 
^^tb% ber, -e«, -e, autumn. 
l^eretn', in (towards the speak- 
er). 
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Iiereiit^foittmen, s. (., to come in, 

enter. 
^er^attfen, S. I, to run along. 
^err, bcr, -n, -en, lord; master; 

gentleman; Mr. 

(erHid^, glorious. 

i^ttwm', urn — , round about. 

^entnt'^fommeti, s. f., to come 

around. 

lierttm'^irageit, S., to cany round. 

^er§, ba«, -en«, -en, heart. 

lieulen, howl. 

^eitie, to-day; — morgcn, this 
morning. 

t^itt, here. 

]^er4cr, hither, here. 

(in, thither, away, off. 

^tttbentiiS, bo«, -fee, -fe, obsta- 
cle. 

(ttteitt', in (away from speaker). 
I|iticitt>faaett, S. f., to fall in. 
l^ineitt^gelleit, S, \., to go in. 

^ttt'Iegett, to lay down ; fid^ — , to 
lie down. 

^ilt'f e^en^ flt^ — , to seat one's self, 
sit down. 

^ittltd^t^ ble, -en. regard; in einer 
— , in one respect. 

l^intCT, /rep. ace. and dat.y be- 
hind. 

^ittterlaffett^ S., to leave behind ; 
to bequeath. 

Ipitt'lOerfett, S., to throw down. 

^106, -«, Job. 

]^0d|, high; c(mp., l^b^er, ]^orf|p. 

^dd^ftettd, at the highest, at most. 

^Offeit, to hope. 

llojfttttUfift, adV'i it is to be hoped, 
I hope, etc. 



^offttttitg, bie, -en, hope. 
Ijjdflidl, polite, courteous. 
ifi^tXf higher. 
^Oleit, to fetch, bring. 
Hvli^f bae, -ee, 'cr, wood. 
Ii3re», to hear. 
$pfe, ble, -n, trousers. 
4^ote(, baa, -«, -«, hotel. 

I(il6ffl^, pretty, handsome. 
^Uttb, ber, -e«, -e, dog. 
^ttttbert, ba«, -%, -e, a hundred. 
tlUtgdg, hungry. 
^ttforV ber, -en, -en, hussar. 
^nfa'retmu'ttriiffisier', non-com- 

missioned officer of hussars. 
^ttf, ber, -e«, 'e, hat. 

Hr, ilire, i^r, poss. adj., her; 

their. 
3^r, poss, adj., your. 
3^Hg, /<?«. pron., yours ; bie —en, 

your family ; your folks. 
int =» In bem, 
imnttr, always, ever. 
in, prep, dot. and ace, in; into. 
ittbem'^ whilst; while. 
imttit'teit, prep, gen., in the midst 

of. 
innet; inward, inner. 
inner^aK, prep, gen., within. 
ittiS = In bae, into the. 
3»feft', bad, -«, -en, insect. 
3ttfel, ble -n, island. 
itttereffattt', interesting. 
irrett^ jlC^ — , to be mistaken. 
gtttltctt^ ba«, -8, Italy. 
Ualienifii^, Italian. 
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jdf yes; why; to be sure, etc. 

iagen, to chase, hunt. 

3olJr, ba«, -c«, -c, year. 

iatonf^lf yes certamly. 

icbermatttt, -«, everybody. 

ithodl, however. 

iemali^^ ever. 

icmanb, -t^, somebody, anybody. 

jcticr, jcue, itm^, that, the for- 
mer. 

jeitfeitiS, prep. gen,y on the other 
side (of). 

je^g^ adj., present. 

ict?t, now. 

^ttgenb, blc, youth ; Don — an, 
from youth up. 

jnttg, young ; comp. ^. 

3nttge, ber, -n, -n, boy. 

3ttm, bcr, -«, -», June. 



^aifet^ ber, -«, — , emperor. 
^aiilte, ble, -n, cabin. 
fait, cold; comp. *. 

f&m^feit, to fight. 

^^X\ Charles. 

fanfen, to buy. 

^anfmann, ber, -«, *er ^r ^auf* 
(eute, merchant. 

fannt, scarcely. 

feilt, adj., no, not any. 

feiner, no one, none. 

feitteiStoegi^r by no means. 

fennett, i^r., to know; — lemen, 
to get to know, become ac- 
quainted with. 



5ler^ ber, -c«, -e, fellow. 

^ttb, baS, -€«, -er, child. 

^rilfte, blc, -n, church. 

Piaffe, bie, -n, class. 

^letb, baS,-ed, -er, garment, dress ; 
//., clothes. 

flein, small, little. 

Hingeltt, to ring the bell. 

flttg, clever, wise, prudent. 

^ttabe, bcr, -n, -n, boy. 

Coffer, bcr, -«, — , trunk. 

fommnttbte'rett, to command. 

fontmett, S. \., to come. 

i^dltig, bcr, -«, -c, king. 

^dttigitt, bic, -ncn, queen. 

^dtltgiSfmb, bae, -c«, -cr, royal 
child. 

fdnnett, /W-., can, to be able. 

^0|>f, bcr, -C8, ^c, head. 

^oneffioitbens', blc, -en, corre- 
spondence; — ffllircn, to carry 
on correspondence. 

fordgie'rett, to correct. 

foftbar, costly, precious. 
frttttf, ill, sick. 

^anf^eit, blc, -en, illness, sick- 
ness. 
frted^ett, S. (., to creep. 
Mllfte, bie, -n, kitchen. 
^ud^ett, bcr, -«, — , cake. 
^ii^etttiir,' bie, -en, kitchen-door. 
$tVi\ bie, ^, cow. 
fiUfl^ cool. 

^mmer, bcr, -«, grief, 
^tlttfit, blc, ^e, art. 
^ttftler, bcr, -«, — , artist. 
^ttttftfad^e, blc -n, work of art. 
^nftjiabt, blc, *e, town of art 
fur J, short ; comp. *. 
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I&flftedt, to smile. 

lad^tn, to laugh. 

Saben^ bcr, -«, *, shop, store. 

fiamnt, bas, -c«, ^cr, lamb. 

fiaitb, ba«, -e«, ^r, land; auf bem 

— c, in the country. 
lattbcn, I, to land. 
Sait'beiSgefe^V ^«*/ -<*/ -«/ ^^ of 

the country. 

lai^, long ; ^^»i/. * ; — c, a</2/., for 
a long time. 

Ifingi^, ^^^.f alongside of. 

lattgfam, slowly. 

lattgttieUett^ fld^ — , to have a dull 
time, to be bored. 

lattgttieilig, tedious, wearisome. 

laffett, S.f to let ; to cause ; to per- 
mit ; to have (a thing done). 

lanfen, S. \,, to run. 
lOttt, loud. 

Iflllt, pre/>. gen., according to. 
lauter, adv, nothing but. 

SJebett, bae, -«, — , life. 
Sebemotl^ ba«, -«, -e, farewell. 
legeit, to lay. 

Setter, bcr, -«, — , teacher. 
fiettetttt^ blc, -nen, woman teach- 
er. 
letd^t^ easy, light. 
letb, c« tut mlr — , I am sorry. 
leibeit, S., to suffer. 
letber, unfortunately. 
lei^ett, •$•., to lend. 
leife, softly, gently. 
Sefttott', ble, -en, lesson. 
lernett, to leam. 
lefeit, S., to read. 



fiefefiUtff, ba«, -e«, -e, selection for 

reading. 
Je*t, last. 
Jester, latter. 
fiettte, ble,//., people. 
Jieb, dear; — l^aben, to be fond 

of, like. 

Itebett^ to love. 

Iteber, comp. adv., rather ; sup., am 
liebflen ; id^ ge^e am Ucbflen, I 
prefer (above all) to go. 

fiieb, ba«, -eg, -cr, song. 

Sie'berbttd^V ba«, -e«, ^r, book of 
songs. 

Itegen, S., to lie. 

fii'lic, ble, -n, lily. 

fiob, bad, -ed, praise. 

(obett^ to praise. 

lo^ttett, to pay, reward; to be 

worth while. 
tilgeil, S., to lie. 
filtfj, ble, *c, desire, inclination; 

— l^abcn, to care. 
(itfHg, merry. 

mad^ett^ to make, do. 

W^Ho^X, ble, 'e, power. 

SRSbli^en^ ba«, -«, — , girl, maiden. 

SRai, ber, -es, -en, May. 

aWal, bo«, -e«, -f, time; gum cr* 

pen — , for the first time. 
ntal (for elnmol), once; fomm — 

l^er, just come here; fec^9 — 
• JttJoIf, six times twelve. 
SRaler, ber, -8, — , painter. 
VXViXi^ one, people, they, etc.; — 

fagt, it is said. 
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mattd^er, many a; //. many. 
SRattgel, ber, -«, \ defect ; — on, 

lack of. 
Wtann, ber, -e«, 'er, man, husband. 
gWarie', Mary. 
^atf, bie, — , mark (coin equal to 

about 25 cents). 
SJ'lantlllt^ ber, -«, marble. 
WlM^xn', bie, -en, medicine. 
^ttt, ba«, -e«, -f, sea; am — e, 

by the sea. 
me^r, more; nl(^t — , no more, no 

longer. 

nte^rere, several 
9RetIe, bie, -n, mile. 

meitt, poss. adj., my ; gen. of pron.^ 

of me. 
nteinctt, to mean, think. 
meiner, poss. pron., mine ; gen., of 

me. 
metnetfetti^, for my part. 
SReittnttg, bie, -en, opinion. 
VMX% most. 

metftettiS, mostly. 

SHelobie^ bie, -n, tune, melody. 
SI'lenfdl, ber, -en, -en, man, human 

being; fellow. 
9Ritm'te, bie, -n, mmute. 
ntiprau'ii^ett, to misuse. 

mit^ prep, dat.y with, along with ; 

adv., along. 
mit'^rittgett^ irr., to bring along. 

mit»0e]|ett, s. f., to go along. 

9RitgIteb^ ba«, -e«, -er, member. 

aWitte, bie, -n, middle. 

Qtdgett, irr., may (possibility); to 
like. 

mj^glili^ft, — tonge, as long as pos- 
sible. 



SRo'uat^ ber, -«, -e, month. 

SRott'tag, ber, -«, -e, Monday. 

^torgen, ber, -«, — , morning. 

ntorgen, to-morrow. 

morgettd, of a morning; in the 
morning. 

mftbe, tired. 

SRttttb^ ber, -c8, -e, mouth. 

SRnfe'um^ ba«, -«, 9Ru(een, mu- 
seum. 

miiffett, /rr., must, to be obliged 
to ; to have to. 

SRtitter, bie, ^, mother. 



nad^, /r^/. dat., to ; after ; accord- 
ing to ; — $aufc, home. 

92aii4'bar^ ber, -«, -n, neighbor. 

9{«ld4'liarfd4«lft^ bie, -en, neighbor- 
hood. 

ttfld^bem', <:^y., after. 

XiWSBi^tvkt% irr.y to meditate ; to 
reflect. 

nad^^er', afterwards. 

ttad^'fomntett, S. f., to come after. 

nad^^anfen^ ^. f., to run after. 
naiit'ff^Iageitr •S'., to look up (in a 

book). 
92ad|t, bie, ^c, night; na(^t«, at 

night. 
92abel, bie, -n, needle. 
Via% near ; <:^»i/., nfi^er, nad^jl. 
9}8^e, bie, vicinity ; nearness. 
ttftt^r, nearer. 
9{aine^ ber, -n«, -n, name. 

njhttlicl^, that is to say ; namely. 
SflaxXf ber, -en, -en, fool. 
ttotr wet. 
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natikv'liiSif naturally, of course. 
nelieit, prep, dot, and ace, beside ; 

alongside of. 
nellft, prep, dat, along with. 
9?effe, bcr, -n, -n, nephew. 
ne^nten, s., to take. 
neiii, adv., no. 
nenneit, irr., to name, call. 
nt% nice, neat. 
wen, nei^. 

nenli4, lately, recently. 
ntWX, nine. 
tltl^t, not. 

92i4te, t)lc, -n, niece. 
nif^tiS, nothing; — al«, nothing 

but. 
llie, never. 
tlie'ntaliS, never. 

nte'manbr nobody. 

]to4, still; yet; — eilt, one more, 
another; — nic^t, not yet; — 
nlc, never yet; ttJCbcr ... — , 
neither . . . nor. 

Slorben, bcr, -«, North. 

9lorbffe, bie, North Sea, German 
Ocean. 

tttttt^ now ; as exclamation : well 1 

mXf only. 

Ob, conj., whether, if. 
Ob^ prep, gen., on account of. 
obett, above, upstairs. 
' Obgleif^', conj., although. 
OiS)^f bcr, -en, -en, ox. 
ober, or. 

pffen, open. 

jtffnen, to open. 

0ft, often ; camp., oftcr. 



dfterd, frequently. 
vH^m, prep, ace, without; but for. 
Dljt, ba0, -e«, -en, ear. 
Onitif ber, -8, — , uncle. 
Dftelt, ber, -«, East. 

$aar, bag, -e«, -e, pair. 

^aar, few ; ein — , a few, a couple. 

^a^ier^ ba«, -8, -e, paper. 

^affen, to fit ; — auf ettt)a«, to pay 
attention to something. 

^af'tor, ber, -8, -en, pastor, clergy- 
man. N 

^anfe, ble, -n, pause ; recess. 

Vennf^Ikianieit, ba«, -«, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

$fentit0, ber, -«, -e, penny; (100 
pfennig = i ^IolxX = 25 cents). 

$ferbr ba«, -e«, -e, horse. 

¥fttl, fie ; — iiber bid), shame on 
you. 

^(tt^, ber, -e8, *e, place. 

^ofJ, ble, -en, post; mail. 

$ofiIarter bie, -n, postal-card. 

^rftftbent', ber, -en, -en, president. 

i^xti^, ber, -e«, -e, price. 

^ntiafgefett^fi^aft, ble, -en, pri- 
vate company. 

^ttlt, ba«, -e«, -e, desk. 

ratett, ^. {</«/. ofpers.), to advise. 
ratff^Iagett, to counsel, hold coun- 
sel. 

ratteen, to smoke. 

rei^ttf It, to reckon, calculate. 
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ttiSft, right ; very ; -— ^ab<n, to be 

right. 
rebett, to talk, speak. 
92e0en, bcr, -«, — , rain. 
fliegettfi^init, ber, -«, -c, umbrella. 
9{egiittettt', ba«, -«, -er, regiment. 
tCgnett, to rain. 
rcii^, rich. 
reif, ripe. 
rein, clean. 

aieife, bie, -n, journey. 
retffit, f. and ^., to journey, travel. 
9letfeitbe(r) {adj,-noun\ traveler. 

renneit, />r., to run. 
rettett, to save. 
dt^ein, bcr, -c«, Rhme. 
9{tfl^ter, ber, -«, — , judge. 
JHittg, bcr, -c«, -e, ring. 
9iacf, bcr, -c«, '^e, coat. 
9lofe, bic, -n, rose, 
tot, red ; conip. «. 

vubent, to row. 
rtifeit, s., to call. 

rttftig, quiet, still. 

rii^iiteit, fic^ — , to boast. 

@a4e, bie, -n, thing, affair. 

fften, to sow. 

fagett, to say. 

^ante, bcr, -n«, -n, seed. 

ftttltt, prep, dot,, along with. 

^tiHtX^ bcr, -«, ', saddle. 

fauf en, •S'., to drink (like an animal). 

@4af, bag, -eg, -t, sheep. 

flatten, s., sound. 

ffJ^Stnen, fic^ — , to be ashamed. 
ff^eltett, s.y scold. 



ffl^tffen, to send. 
Sfl^iffer, ber, -«, — , boatman. 
@4inlen, ber, -«, — , ham. 
Sfj^fofltter also Sf^ISf^ter, ber, -9, 

— , butcher. 
fdttttfett, ^., to sleep. 
f4(<t0(ttr ^., to beat, strike. 
ff^(e4t, bad. 

Sfltlefl^tigleit, bte, -en, badness. 
fd^ftejleitr 5"., to shut, lock. 

ffl^aej?Ii4, finally. 
6d|liiffe(, ber, -%, w-, key. 
@fl^mer$, bcr, -c«, -en, pain. 

^^tteiber, hex, -4, — , tailor. 
f4neieit, to snow. 

ff^neff, quick, fast. 
ffj^ott, already. 
f4^ttr beautiful, pretty, fine. 
^(tlXtdlid^, terrible, horrible. 
f4teibeit, S., to write. 

f4ft4terit, bashful. 
@fl^tt^, ber, -c8, -c, shoe. 
@4n4(aben, ber, -«, *, shoe-store. 

Sf^U^ma^er, ber, -«, — , shoe- 
maker. 

^dinlathtiif bie, -en, school-work. 

^ttlbu^, bag, -e«, *er, school- 
book. 

f fl^ttlbig, guilty ; owing ; — fein, to 
owe ; — bleibcn, to owe. 

@4ule, ble, -n, school ; gur — gc* 
l|cn, to go to school. 

@f^iiler, ber, -«, — , scholar, pupil. 

^djMtxin, bte, -nen, female scholar. 

@i^ttlfttiitcrabjber,-en,-en, school- 
mate. 

@4ulrat, ber, -«, ^^e, school-in- 
spector. 
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^^l^immtx, ba«, -«, — , school- 
room. 

Sfl^nfter, ber, -9, — , cobbler, shoe- 
maker. 

^d^toet), hit, Switzerland. 

f4)0er, difficult; heavy. 

f^toemtiitig, downcast ; melan- 
choly. 

64toefter, bie, -n, sister. 

f^milltltteit, f. and ^., to swim. 

fei^i^, six. 

itdl^tfin, sixteen. 

fed^sifir sixty. 

@ec, ble, -n, sea. 

@ee, ber, -«, -n, lake. 

Segelboot, ba«, -c«, -c, sail-boat. 

f egetn, f. ««^ f}., to sail. 

fegtten, to bless. 

feljcn, S., to see. 

feir, very, much. 

@cife, blc, -n, soap. 

fcit, /r<r/. <&/., since. 

feitbem' or fcit, f^., since. 

@cite, blc, -n, side, page. 

\tibtX, self; ®lc — ^, you yourself. 

fclbft, self; Idft —, I myself; a^/z/., 

even. 
ff Iten, rare ; adv., seldom. 
fenbett, «>r., to send 
fe^en, to set, place, put ; ^6^ — , to 

sit down, seat one's self. 
fte, ftom., she; acc^ her; they, 

them. 
Ste^ nam. and acc.^ you. 
{teben, seven. 
ftcb§tg, seventy. 
ftngettr S., to sing. 
8i^, bcr, -c«, -c, seat. 
ft^en, ^., to sit. 



fofort', immediately. 
fogar', even. 
fogenanttt, so-called. 

fogleifltV at once. 

®ol)it, ber, -e«, ^, son. 

foI4r such a. 

Solbat', bcr, -en, -en, soldier. 

foOettr irr., shall ; am to ; id) foflte, 

I ought to. 
^ontmer, ber, -«, — , summer. 

fOttbern {after negative)^ but. 

Soitite, ble, -n, sun. 
Sott'ltettff^eilt, ber, -%, sunshine. 
80ttn'tagr ber, -«, -e, Sunday. 
fOttfif, otherwise. 
f^St, late ; fpdteflend, at latest. 
8patett, ber, -«, — , spade. 
^^ajier'gang, ber, -«, *e, walk; 
einen — ma(]^en, to take a walk. 
f^ielen, to play. 
ft^ref^en, s,, to speak. 

fpriltgett, S. f. and ^., to spring, 

jump. 
^iti^X, ber, -e«, -en, state. 
8tabt, bie, *e, town, city. 
ffarf, ^^»«/. *, strong ; e« regnet — , 

it is raining hard. 
ftatt, /^<^- g^n.^ instead of. 
^iti^iwt, bte, -n, statue. 
fteffett, to put ; stick. 
f^eten, S., to stand. 
fte^lCtt, S.y to steal. 
ftetgett, •S'. \,, to mount; ascend; 

climb. 
^it\% ber, -e«, -e, stone. 
Stette, bte, -n, spot, place. 
ftetten, to place, put. 

fterbeit, ^. f., to die. 
Stiefel, ber, -«, — , boot. 
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fdU, quiet, still ; — fle^en, to stop. 

^timme, tit, -n, voice. 

^tod, ber, -t9, 'c, stick. 

ftol^f proud. 

^tta^t, bie, -n, street. 

^ttaitnhafin, bte, -en, street-rail- 
road ; mit bcr — , on the street- 
car. 

fhrettett, contend ; fi(^ — , to argue, 
quarrel. 

ftnnq, strict ; stem. 

<Btmmpff bcr, -c«, *c, stocking. 
^tnbt, bic, -n, room. 
StnUeittiir, btc, -en, door of the 

room. 
StJiff, ba«, -c«, -t, piece. 
Stnbettt'r ber, -en, -en, student. 
{htbie'ren, to study. 
^ttt'bmm, ba«, -«, @tubien, study. 
Stttl^l, ber, -e«, ^e, chair. 
Stunbe, bie, -n, hour. 

fncl^ett, to seek, look for. 
Sftbbetttff^lattb, bad, -9, South- 
Germany. 
Siibeti, ber, -9, south. 
Siiitbe, bie, -n, sin. 



tette, partly. 

speller, ber, -8, — , plate. 

Xtfttmttti'f bag, -e«, -c, testa- 
ment; will. 

itntx, dear. 

S^l^ea'ter, ba§, -«, — , theatre; in« 
— ge^en, to go to the theatre. 

Xjec (or 2:ee), ber, -«, -n, tea. 

ttef, deep. 

Xter, ba«, e«> -e, animal. 

Xinttf bie, -n, ink. 

$tif^, ber, -e«, -e, table. 

XottiitX, bie, * daughter. 

2Jab, ber, -e«, death. 
XPtt, ber, -eg, *e, tone. 
Xor, ba«, -e«, -e, gate. 
t0t, dead. 
trfige, lazy, idle. 
treffen, iS"., to meet. 

ittttUf S. f., to step, tread. 

trttllett, S., to drink. 

itodtn, dry. 

tro^, prep, gen.^ in spite of. 

Xttdi, ba«, -e«, ^cr, cloth. 

tun, 5". /rr., to do. 

Xflr, bie, -en, door. r 



Xag, bcr, -c«, -e, day. 

Xagei^Uf^t, ba«, -e«, daylight. 

Xal, bad, -e«, ^^er, valley. 

tanaett, to dance. 

Xaf4e, btc, -n, pocket. 

Xaffe, bie, -n, cup. 

%vX, ber, -«, -e, part; ba« — , 
share. 

tei(»ne4mett, S,, to take part, par- 
ticipate. 



iiber, /r^/. ^a/. and acc,^ over, 

above; about. 
ftbetatt', everywhere. 
iiberle'gen, fid) — , to consider. 
ilbfrtttor'gen, day after to-morrow. 

ftberre'ben, to persuade. 
iiber^fe^en, to ferry across. 
ftberfet'sen, to translate. 
illiertoartigetl, to overcome. 
ft'tvig, over, left, remaining. 
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ttfer, ba«, -8, — , shore, bank. 
mr, blc, -en, clock ; watch. 
ViVX^prep, acc,^ around; about; for; 

— fed^« U^r/at six o'clock. 
nVX* , * jn, in order to. 
ttllt • . ♦ toitten, gen,, for the sake 

of. 
ttlltge'ten, S,, to evade. 
ttm'gefHegeit, change cars I 

ttiit»f4Iagen, s,, to upset. 

Umfonf^', in vain ; for nothing. 
tim^^fteigen, S. \,, to change cars. 
ttnt^toerfett, ^., to upset, throw 

over. 
unartig, naughty. 
tttlb, and. 

Uit'el^rlid^feit, ble, dishonesty. 

Ungar, ber, -n, -n, Hungarian. 
tttt'gea^^tet, gen., in spite of. 
Unfer, poss, adj., our; gen, ofXQ\x\ 

of us. 
Utt'ftntt, bcr, -«, nonsense. 
nn'flnttig, nonsensical. 
Utttf ¥^ /r^r/. dat. and acc.y under ; 

among. 
tttt'toittliirliflt, involuntary. 

IBater, bcr, -«, *, father. 

IBaterlattb, ba«, -c«, fatherland; 
native country. 

kierMeiHettr ^. f., to remain; re- 
main over. 

nerbliHeii, f., to fade. 
Serlire^en, ba«, -«, — , crime. 
^erbrei^er, ber, -«, — , criminal. 

kierbringett, irr,, to spend. 

kierbienett, to earn. 



^erei'ttig'ten ^imitn, bic, the 
United States. 

»>ergeffcn, s,, to forget. 

®ergt^'met«liul|t\ ba«, -«, -e, for- 
get-me-not (flower). 

ner^ei'ra'tett, ftd^ — , to marry. 
tierfattfett, to sell. 
kierle^ren, to associate. 
nerhi^rt, wrong. 

kierlangen, to demand ; ask. 

kierlteren, s., to lose. 
nenttieten, to rent. 
tiermiffen, to miss. 

Henttdge, /r^. gen., by means of, 
HenttBgett, irr., to be a^e. 
Herfd^amt, ashamed; bashful. 
Herf^rei^eit, S,, to promise. 

tierftt^en, to try. 

Setter, ber, -«, -n, cousin (male). 

iPtel, much. 

Utele, many. 

Utetteifltt', perhaps. 

tiier, four. 

IBiertel, bag, -«, — , quarter. 

IBtertelftunbe, bic, -n, quarter of 

an hour. 

Hierje^tt, fourteen. 

Sogel, bcr, -«, ^ bird. 

HOtteit^ben, to finish, complete. 

Hon, /r^/. </a/., of ; from ; by. 

UPt, prep. dat. and ace, before ; in 
front of; ago. 

Horatt', ahead. 

Horbet', past. 

norbet'-ge^^en, S. f., to go past. 

IBorfal^r, ber, -en, -en, ancestor. 

Hor^fteffen, to present; represent; 
introduce ; fjd^ — (dat,), to ima- 
gine. 
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toadi^tUf S. I, to grow. 
^a^tUf bcr, -«, — , carriage; wag- 
on; cart. 
toft^Ieit, to choose. 
WailX, true. 
tO&trettb, pr^p. gen.^ during. 

ma^r'taf'tig, truly. 

^a(b, ber, -c«, ^er, wood; for- 
est. 

S&anb, bie, ^e, wall (inside a build- 
ing)- 

toanti, when. 

mamt, warm, cotnp. «■. 

toarten (ailf, ace), to wait (for). 

toarttllt', why. 

)0ai9, what; which; why. 

mafd^en, s,, to wash. 
fB^affer, ba«, -«, — , water. 
mebcr ♦ ♦ • lto4, neither . . . nor. 
9Beg, bcr, -c«,.-c, road, way. 
meg^belommeit, S., to get (some- 
thing) away. 
megen, prep. gen.^ on account of. 
Weg'jOgCll^ to drive away. 
toeg'-Iommen, S. f., to get away. 
Weg*aieieit, S. f., to move away. 
toe^en, to blow ; waft. 
toeiben, to graze. 
28etbe, bte, -n, meadow ; pasture. 
toeigern, fidft — , to refuse. 
toeil, conj.^ because. 
^ei(e, bte, time ; while. 
9Bein, bcr, -es, -c, wine. 
toeittett, to weep, cry. 
toetnerlif^, whimpering, whining. 
toeij;, white. 
meit, far; — Oon, far from. 



tpetter, further; unb fo — , (abbr.: 

U.f.tt).), and so forth. 
tpeuben, i>r., to turn ; wend. 
toe'tttg, little (in quantity). 

toe'ttige, //., few. 

me'ttigf^etti^, at least. 

menn, conj,^ if ; when ; whenever ; 

— auc^, even if. 
mcr, who, whoever. 
toerbett, S. f., iVr., to become ; get ; 

grow. 

tuerfeu, S., to throw. 
99?er!r ba«, -t% -t, work. 
Wt^f^aW, wherefore. 
^tfttn, bcr, -9, west. 
better, ba«, -«, — , weather. 
toiber, pr^P. acc.^ against. 

miberfte'tttt, s., to resist. 

toie, how; as; like. 

mieber, again. 
mieber^olen, to repeat. 

loteber^tolen, to fetch again. 
tOteber^feten, S.y to see again. 
9@iefe, bic, -n, meadow. 
toUb, wild, savage. 
aBiUe, bcr, -n«, wUl. 
9Btnb, bcr, -««, -c, wind. 

toinbig, windy. 

SSSinter, ber, -«, — , winter. 

toirnif^, really. 

933irt, ber, -C«, -C, host, landlord. 

9Birtitt, blc, -nen, hostess, land- 
lady. 

toiffett, irr.y to know, know how. 

too, where; if. 

SBof^e, ble, -n, week. 

tOOl^in', where, whither. 

lOO^l, well ; probably ; jattJO^I, yes 
indeed. 
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WOffi'fia'Unh, well-to-do; wealthy. 

tHO^tteit, to live, dwell. 

mottett^ *rr.y will; wish, want to, 
intend to ; be about to. 

moroitf', whereon ; on what ; where- 
upon. 

morin', in which ; wherein. 

SBort, ba«, -e«, ^^er, word (single 
words). 

^nvi, bad, -<«, -f , word (connected 
words). 

SBdr'ter^nd^V ba«, -c«, *cr, dic- 
tionary. 

tQOxH'fittf over which; about what'; 
at what. 

1000011', of which ; about what. 

lOOOOr', at which ; of which. 

tOO^n', to what; for what pur- 
pose. 

tOttltbertt, fl(^ — , to wonder, be 
astonished. 

tOttn'berf49tl\ very beautiful. 

toiinff^ett, to wish. 

W&nxft, ble, ^t, sausage. 

^ni, bif , rage ; Dor — , for rage. 

tofttenb, mad, angry. 

§e4ltr ten. 

jei^neit, to draw ; to mark. 

Seigett, to show. 

Stit, hit, -en, time. 

BtiHq, adj., in time. 

3(itutt0, ble, -en, newspaper; ^ie* 

jtge — , local newspaper. 
ytX^XVSsit% S.y to break, break to 

pieces. 



^tttttttn, S,j to trample on, tram- 
ple down. 

iit%tn, S.J to draw, pull ; infr. f., 
to move. 

Stminer, ba«, -«, — , room. 

Siwmtvmitttf bit, -n, room-rent. 

$tttttn, to tremble. 

f^Vi^prep.dat., to; at; for; — ^aufe, 
at home ; adv,, too. 

iftflttigett, to chastise. 

$nerft'r at first ; first of all. 

3ttgr bcr, -C«, 'f , train ; pull ; pro- 
cession; feature. 

anle^t^ at last. 

Stt'inadlen, to shut. 

Jtttilrf', back. 

priilf^geliett, 5"., to give back, re- 
turn. 

jnriiif'-fommen, ^. f., to come 

back, return. 
itt^ntfett, S. duty to call to. 
$tt*f41ie6ett, s., to lock. 

^ttOOr'r flf^/z'., before. 

^vmtVltVi, at times. 

gtttoi'ber, against ; mir — , unpleas- 
ant to me. 

atoattsig, twenty. 

jloar, truly ; that is to say ; to be 
sure; forsooth. 

iwet, two. 

^WtVxMA, twice. 

JWett, adj.y second. 

itoeitettiS, secondly. 

gloifd^en, /r^/. ^^Z. a«flf ace, be- 
tween. 

3)0tf4cnbeif, ba«, -«, -«, between 
decks, steerage. 

JttiJIf, twelve. 
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a, an, cln; not — , Ictn. 

able, be — , !5nnen, irr. 

aboard, an Sorb; all — I (on 
train, etc.), (Sin'ftcigcn ! or (Sln^ 
gejllcgcn! 

about, /r<;^., um {acc)\ adv., um* 
^cr'; to speak — something, oon 
f tn)a« fprcd^cn; be — to do some- 
thing, cttoae tun tuottcn. 

about (nearly), adv.y un'flcfo^r. 

absolutely, abfolut^ 

accept, an^ne^men, S, 

accident, Unfall, bcr, -«, ^e. 

according to, gemfig {dat:), nac^ 
(dat), 

account, on — of, ttiegen {gen.)\ 
on that — ^ bc«n)cgett. 

accuse, an^ftagcn (of, gen^, 

accustomed, gemo^nt (to, ace), 

acknowledge, an«er!ennen, irr, 

acquainted, belannt; to become 
— with somebody, jemanb ten* 
nen Icrncn. 

acquit, frcl'fpred^cn, S. 

act, ^anblung, ble, — en. 

act, to — , ^anbcln. 

add, ^tngu'^fugen. [fteren. 

address, an^reben; (a letter) abref= 

advise, raten, S, {dat,pers.\ 

aft, ^Inten. 

Biter y prep., nad) {dai.)\ adv., nac]^* 
^er'; conj., nad)bcm'. 



afterwards, nad^^er'* 

again, n)ieber. 

against, /r^A, gegcn, wtber {ace). 

aged, bejal^rt. 

ago, tJOr (prep. dat.)\ a year —, 
oor ctnem Sa^rc. 

ahead, t)oran; to go — , Doran« 
gc^cn, S, f. 

allow, criauben {dat. pers.). 

allowed, to be — , bilrfcn, irr. 

almost, beina'^e. 

alone, aOein'. 

along, prep., tangS (gen.) ; — with, 
ncbft (dat.). . 

along, adv., cnt(ang'; go — , cnt^ 
lang^ge^en, S. f.; go — (accom- 
pany), mlt^gcl^cn, S. \, 

already, fc^on. 

also, aud^. 

although, c<mj., obg(et(^« 

always, tmmer. 

America, 2(nie'ri!a, ba«, -«. 

American, Slmerlfa'ncr, bcr, -«, 
— ; (woman) Slnierlfa'ncrtn, bie, 
-nen. 

American, adj., amerifa'nlfd). 

among, /r</>., unter (dat. and ace). 

amusing, amiifant', unter^altenb. 

and, unb. 

angry, bofe. 

animal, 2^ier, ba«, -e«, -<. 

another (additional) nod^ etn; (dif- 
ferent) etn anberer; one — -, etn- 
anber, ft(^. 
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answer, Slnttoort, hit, -en (to, auf, 

ace), 
answer, to — , ant'tuorten {dat. 

ptrs.). 
anxious, beforgt, fingflUc]^. 
any, ctttJa«; tueldfteS; not — , !ein. 
anybody, (Irgenb) ie'manb. 
anything, etlDad; irgenb etlDad; 

not — , ntd^t«. 
appear, (to look) au«»fe^en, ^.; 

(seem) fd^einen, S.; crfd^einen, 

apple, Slpfel, ber, -%, 3ipfeL 
appoint, ernennen, irr. 
argue, \\6) ftreiten, S. 
arm, %xxa, ber, -e«, -e. 
army, $ecr, ba«, -e«, -e; Slrmee', 

bie, -n. 
around, prep., urn {acc.)\ — him, 

urn il^n l^erum. 
arrest, arrctle'ren. 
arrive, an*fommen, S. f. (at, In, 

dal.). 
art, ^unfl, bte, 'e. 
artist, ^unflter, ber, -9, — , 
arts, school of — , ^unftafabemic', 

bte, -n. 
as, con/., {past time) a\9; (cause) ba; 

{manner) ttjte; — big as, )o grog 

toit. 
ashamed, to be—, ftc^ fc^fimen (of, ' 

gen.). 
ashore (on the shore), am ?anbe; 

go — , an« ?anb ge^en. 
ask (question), fragen; (beg, ask 

for), bitten, S. (for, urn, ace). 
asleep, fall — , eln^fc^Iafen, S. f. 
assert, be^aupten; (pretend) tooU 

Icn, irr. 



at, prep., an (dat. and ace); — 
New York, tn 'iRtto ?)orf ; — the 
lake, an bem @ee; — home, gu 
$aufe; — my uncle's, bei meinem 
CnfeL 

attend, ad^ten (to = auf, ace). 

attention, 2(uf'mcr!^famfett, bie, 
-en; pay — to, ad^ten auf (ace). 

August, Slugnft', ber, -e, -e. 

aunt, ^nte, ble, -n, 

aware, to become — of something, 
etn^ad gema^r toerben. 

away, tt)eg, fort. 



back, adv., gurfldf ; come — , gururf'- 

fommen, S. f. 
bad, \^U6it. 
bake, bacfcn, S. 
baker, ©fider, bcr, -«, — . 
ball, ©att, ber, -e«, *e. 
bank, (money-bank) ©ani, ble, 

-en; (shore) Ufer, ba«, -«, — . 
bathe, baben. 
be, to — , fcin, irr.; (of health), 

fid) bcfinben, S. 
bear, S3fir, ber, -en, -en. 
beautiful, fd)5n. 
beauty, @d^5n^ctt, bte, -en. 
because, conj., kveif. 
become, werbcn, S. f.; what has — 

of him, mad ift and i^m gemorben. 
bed, ©ett, \>a9, -e«, -en. 
beer, S3ter, ba«, -e8, -e. 
before, prep., t)Ot {dat. and ace); 

conj., e^e, bctjor. 
before (formerly), adv., fru^er, Dor* 

bcr'. 
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b6g, bitten, S, (for, um, ace). 

begin, beglnncn, S., an-fangen, S. 

beginning, in the — , am ^nfangc. 

behaye, fid) bctragen, S. 

behind, prep.t Winter (dat. and ace). 

behold, an^c^auen. 

belief, ©laube, ber, -n8. 

believe, gtauben (in, an, ace). 

belong, ge^bren {dat.pers.). 

bench, ®ant bie, 'e. 

beneath, prep.^ nnter (dat, and 
ace). 

bequeath, ^tntertaffen, S. 

beside, prcp.^ nebcn {dat. and ace). 

besides, prep.^ aufier ( dat.). 

best, beft. 

better, bcffcr. 

between, prep., gnjtfd^en {dat. and 
ace). 

beyond, prep., jcnfeltS (^<?«.)- 

Bible, ©tbet, btc, -n. 

l>ig> 9^6, irr. comp. 

bill, $Rcc^nung, bte, -<n; (certifi- 
cate), ^cftetn, ber, -e«, -c. 

bind, btnbcn, S.; (book) eln^bln* 
ben, ^y. 

bird, SSogel, bcr, -«, J*. 

black, fc^lDarg. 

bless, fegnen. 

blessing, @cgcn, ber, -«, — . 

blush, errbten. 

board, on — , an ©orb. 

boast, ft(^ rfl^men (of, gen.). 

boat, Soot, ba«, -<«, -e and ^t, 

boatman, ©d^lffer, bcr, -«, — . 

book, 93ud^, ba«, -c«, *er. 

book-store, S3ud^f|anbUing,bte,-<n; 
SBild^erlaben, bcr, -«, *. 

boot, @tiefel, ber, -«, — ♦ 



bom, geboren. 

both, beibe, bie Betben. 

bottle, glafc^e, bie, -n. 

bound (of books, etc.), etngebun* 

ben. 
boy, ^nabe, ber, -n, -n; ©ube, ber, 

-n, -n. 
braye, tapfer. 
bread, ©rot, bo«, -e8, -e. 
break, bred^en, S.; —-to pieces, 

jerbrec^en. 
breakfast, grflVPAd, bo«, -e«. 

-e. 
breakfast, to — , frflb'Pflden. 
bridge, ©rflcfe, ble, -n. 
bright, ^eU, flar, 
bring, brlngen, irr.; — along, mlt* 

bring en, irr. 
broad, brelt. 

brother, ©ruber, ber, -8, * 
build, bauen« 
bum, brennen, irr. 
bury, begraben, S. 
business, ©efd^fift, ba«, -e«, -e; 

— friend, ®efd^fift«freunb, ber, 

-e«, -e. 
busy, befd^oftlgt. 
but, aber; (strong contrast) alleln; 

(after negative) fonbem; noth- 
ing — , nl(^t« al«. 
butcher, <Sd^Iad^ter or @c^t(i(^ter, 

ber, -«, — • 
buy, faufen. 
by, (vicinity) bel {dat.) ; (agent) 

Don {dat.\ (by means of) burd^ 

{ace). 
bye, good-bye, abieu! leben @te 

roo^l ! to say — , Sebett)o^( fagen; 

^bteu' fagen. 
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c. 

cabin, ^ajil'tc, ble, -n; — passen- 
ger, ^ajilt^paffagler', ber, -«, -c. 

cake, ^ud^cn, bcr, -9, — . 

call, rufen, S,; (to name), ncnnen, 
irr.; to be — ed, ^clgen, S.; — 
out, au«»rufcn, S. 

call (wake), kuedeiu 

call (visitX bcf uc^en; — on some- 
body, jcmanbcn befuc^cn; to make 
a — , cinen ©efuc^ ma^tn, 

can, fbnncn, irr. 

capable, ffi^lg (of, gen.). 

car (compartment of railroad car), 
(HovLpi, ba«, -«, -«. 

card, ^axte, blc, -n; Christmas 
card, 2Bei^'nad)t8fartC; ble, -n. 

care, ©org'fdt, bie. 

care (like to), mogen, irr. 

careful, forg'ffiltig. 

carpenter, ^ti'ini^'^wittnn, ber, -«, 
^Immerleutc, 

carry, tragen, S. 

case, in — , cpfi/.f faHd. 

cat, ^a^t, blc, -n. 

cent, (Sent, bcr, -«, — . 

certain, getoig. 

chair, @tu^l, ber, -e«, *c. 

change, (inbern; (exchange money, 
etc.), tt)e(i^feln; — cars, um*flci* 
gen, S. I 

charity, ^Barm^crglgfelt, ble. 

Charles, ^avl, -9. 

charming, reijenb. 

chase, jagcn; ~ out, ^inau«* or 
^eraud'jagen. 

cheap, bitttg. [iidf. 

cheerful, munter, fro^, (uflig, frb^- 



cheese, Sta\t, hex, -«, — . 
child, ^Inb, ba«, -<«, -er. 
Christmas, ^eiVnad)ten (p/ur.); 

merry Christmas, frd^Hd^c SBciV* 

nat^ten. 
Christmas-card, SBeiVnad^t^farte, 

bie, -n. 
church, ^ird)e, bie, -n; to — , gur 

^trdfte; at — , in ber Jlird^e. 
city, @tabi, ble, »e. 
claim (pretend), tt)oIIen, irr, 
class, ^(affc, bie, -n. 
clean, rein, 
clergyman, ®elflU(i^e(r) (inflects 

like an adj.). 
cleyer, ftug. 

close, jit'-mad^en; f(4Uegen, S. 
close by, bi(^t babei'; bic^t bet 

(dat.). 
cloth, Xvidi, bo«, -e«, *er. 
clothes, ^telber, bie {plur.), 
coat, $Ro(f, ber, -e«, *e. 
coffee, ^affee, ber, -«, -«. 
cold, fait; to be — , fri'cren, S.; I 

am cold, e« friert mld^, or ml(^ 

frlert 
college, (Jottege, ber, -«, -«. 
come, fommen, ^. f. 
comfortable, beq uem. 
commence, an«fangen, S.; begin* 

nen, 5". 
commit, bege^en, S. 
common, gemeln (to, dat.). 
companion, ^amerab', ber, -en,-«n. 
company, ©efeOfc^aft, ble, -en. 
compliment, Compliments bad, -9, 

-e. 
concert, Concert', ba«, -«, -e. 
condemn, oerur'tellen. 
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conduct', ffl^rcn, kitciL 
con'duct, ^etragen, bad, -9. 
conscious, betougt (of, ^en.). 
consider (take for), l^alten fiir. 
consult, ratfc^Iagen. 
contain, ent^atten, S, 
continue, fort*fo^rcn, S, 
convict, iibcrffl^rcn (of, gen.). 
cool, taifi. 

copy, ab==fc^relb<n, S. 
copy-book, ^cft, bo«, -t9, -t, 
cost, foflen. 
count, to — , jfi^Icn. 
count, ®raf, bcr, -en, -«n, 
countess, ©raftn, bie, -nen. 
country, Sanb, ba«, -e«, «cr; in the 

— , auf bent Sanbe. 
course, of — , natilrtld^. 
court (of justice), @tvidjt, ba8, -c«, 

-€; (royal), ^of, bcr, -c«, *c. 
cousin (male), SJetter, ber, -«, -n, 

(female), (Soufme, hit, -n; iBafc, 

bic, -n. 
crawl, ttitd^m, S. f. 
creep, fricd^cn, S. \. 
crime, 35<rbrcc^cu, ba«, -8, —. 
criminal, SJerbred^er, bcr, -«, — . 
cross, iiber^fcfecn; (in a boat, etc.), 

flbcr«fal^rcn, ^. f. 
cup, 2:a)fe, bie, -m 

D. 

dance, tangen. 

dare, tuageiL 

dark, buntel. 

dark-green, bunfetgrfin. 

daughter, ^od^ter, bie, ^. 

day, Za^, ber, -c«, -e; — after to- 



morrow, fl'bcrmorgcn; — before 

yesterday, Dor'gcflem. 
daylight, SagedUd^t, ba9, -e9. 
dead, tot 
deal, a good — of German, giem* 

Itd^ Die! !S)eutf(]^. 
dear, teuer, Iteb. 
death, 2^ob, bcr, -e«. 
deceiye, ^tnterge^en, S. 
deed, Xat, hit, -<u; SBcrf, bo8, 

-c«, -c. 
deem, — worthy, tt)ilrbtgen (of, 

ggn.). 
deep, tief. 
defect, aWongel, ber, -«, * (in, of, 

an). 
dependent, ab^angig (on, Don, dat.). 
describe, bejd^retben, S. 
desert, oerlaffcn, S. 
desire, ^ertangen, bad, -9. 
desire, to — , tuiinfc^en, oerlangtn. 
desk, ^ult, bog, -e«, -e. 
diamond, !S)iamant^ ber, -en, -en. 
dictionary, SBdrterbud^, bad, -e9, 

*er. 
die, jierben, S. f. 

difference, Unterfc^ieb, ber, -«, -e. 
different, t)erf(^ieben. 
difSLcult, fc^lDer. 
diligent, fteigig. 

dining-room, (gfelmmer,ba«,-«,— . 
directly, bireft', (time), gletd^. 
dirty, jc^mu^tg. 
discharge, entlaffen, S. 
dishonorable, e^rIo9. 
dispense (with), entbe^ren (gen.). 
disturb, flbren. 
do, tun, irr. ; mac^en. 
doctor, 2)o!'tor, ber, -«, -en. 
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dog, $unb, ber, -e«, -c. 

dollar, S)oI'(ar, hex, -9, -« ; five 

— s, filnf S)oriar. 
done, to get — , fcrtig tuerben ; I 

am — , i(j^ bin fcrtig. 
door, Xux, hit, -en. 
down, ^inab' ; Ijtvah', 
drama, S)rama, ba«, -«, S)ramcn ; 

@(i^anfpiel, ba«, -«, -c. 
draw, jic^en, S. ; (sketch), gcld^ncn. 
dream, trdumen. 
dress, ^Icii), ba«, -c«, -er. 
dress, to — , fie^ an^gic^en, S. 
dressmaker, (bd^neiberin^ bte^-nen. 
drink, trintcn, S. ; (like an animal), 

faufen, S. 
driye, fasten, S, f, and ^.; — past, 

oorbei'-fa'^ren, S. f. 
drive, take a — , fpagic'rcn fa^rcn, 

S.\. 
dry, trocfen. 

during, prep., tt)ft^rcnb {gen.), 
dwell, iDol^nen. 

ear, O^r, ba«, -c«, -en. 
early, frii^; earlier, frill^er. 
earth, @rbe, bie, -n; on — , auf 

@rben. 
East, Often, bet, -«. 
easy, Iciest. 

eat, effen, S.; (like an animal), 
. freffen,^'. 
edit, ^crau«*0ebcn, S. 
edition, ^ud'gabe, bie, -n. 
eight, a(^t. 
eighth (the), ber ad^te. 
eighty, ari^tglg. 



either ... or, entttjeber • ♦ . ober. 

elder, alter. 

eleven, elf. 

eloquent, berebt. 

else, fonfl. 

emperor, ^aifcr, ber, -«, — . 

empty, leer. 

enemy, geinb, ber, -e«, -e. 

English, englifc^. [— . 

Englishman, @ng'ISnber, ber, -%, 

enough, adv., genug. 

entire, gang. 

escape, entftiel^en, S. f.; cntfom= 

men, ^. f. 
even,fogai'; felbfl; —if, ttjenn aud^. 
evening, 3(benb, ber, -«, -e. 
ever, je'malg, je. 
every, jeber. 
everybody, jebermann. 
everything, atte*. 
except, prep., auger {dat.). 
exclaim, au@«rufen, S. 
excuse, entfc]^n(bigen, {ace. pers.). 
exercise, Sluf'gabc, bie, -n. 
expect, ern^orten. 
experience, ©rfa^rung, bie, -en; 

from — , au8 ©rfa^rung. 
explain, erfl&ren; that can be — ed, 

bad (figt ftc^ er!laren. 
extremely, dugerfl. 
eye, tCugc, bo«, -«, -n. 

F. 

face, ©cfid^t, hd^f -e«, -tx, 
factory, gobri!', bie, -en. 
fade, oerblii^en. 

fair, 3a^rmarft, ber, -«, -e; SKefte, 
bie, -n 
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fairly, jlemUc^; — well, gicmlid^ 

gut. 
faith, ©loube, bcr, -n«. 
fall, foUcn, ^. f.; — asleep, <tn« 

Wlafen, S. I 
family, gami'lle\ hit, -n, 
far, tnclt; not — from, unfcrn 

(^^«.), uniDcit Uen.). 
farewell 1 lebe tool^I, (ebt tuo^l, 

leben @te too^L 
farmar, Iganbmann, ber, ~€9, !?anb« 

leute; (peasant) ©aucr, ber,-«,-n. 
fast, \^neSL 
fat, bid. 

father, 33at<r, ber, -«, *. 
fatherland, $a'terlanb\ bad, -ed. 
feel, fii^ten. 
fertile, fnic^tbar. 
fetch, faoten. 

few, tnentge ; a — , eintge. 
field, gctb, ba«, -€«, -cr. 
fifteen, filnfge^n. 
fifty, filnfglg. 
fight, t&mpfeiu 
flnaUy, fc^Ueglic^, enblid^. 
find, ^nben, S. 
fine, W6n, fetn. 
finished, fertig. 
finger, ginger, ber, -«, — . 
first, erfl; the — , ber erjle; {«</?/.). 

ijucrft'; at — , guerji. 
five, filnf. 

flatter, jd^meld^eln (dat.). 
flee, fliel^en, S. f. 
floor, ©obcn, bcr, -«, — , ««</ *; (of 

a room) gugboben, bcr, -9, *. 
flower, ©lumc, bte, -n. 
fluent, fiiegcnb. 
follow, folgcn, f. (dat.). 



fool, Sfiarr, ber, -en, -en; Xox, ber, 

-en, -en. 
foolish, eln'faaig, narrlfd^. 
foot, gug, bcr, -e«, ^^t, 
for, prep., filr (arr.). 
for, f£?/?;'., benn. 

forbid, tjcrbleten, S. {dat. pers.). 
foreign, fremb. 
forest, SSatb, bcr, -e8, *er. 
forget, tjcrgcffen, S. ^ 

forgotten, toergeffcn; long — , 

longfltjcrgcffen. 
fork, ®abcl, ble, -n. 
former, the — , bcr crflcrc; jencr; 

(earlier) fritter. 
formerly, frfl^er. 
forty, oicrijlg. 

founder, ©rilnber, ber, -«, — . 
four, Dier. 
fourteen, tjierge^n. 
fourth, the — , bcr t)lertc. 
free, frei. 
fresh, frifc^. 

Friday, grcitag, ber, -e«, -e. 
friend (male), grcunb, ber, -e«, -e; 

(female) greunbin, btc, -nen. 
friendly, freunb(id). 
from, oon (dat.) ; au« (dat.) ; oor 

(dot.). 
front, in — of, Dor (dat. and ace). 
frontier, ©renje, bie, -n. 
fur, ^clg, ber, -c«, -e. 

G. 

game, @pie(, ba«, -e8, -c. 
garden, @arten, ber, -«, ^, 
gardener, Oartner, ber, -«, — . 
gate, Sor, ba«, -e«, -e. 
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generally, qttoo^nUd^. 
gentleman, ^err, ber, -n -en; 

Gentlemen 1 mcinc ^crren! 
German, ad/., beutfc^; a/so adj.- 

noun. 
Germany, S)eutf(^lanb, ba«, -8. 
get (become), tt)crben, irr. f.; (re- 
ceive) bc!ommcn, S,; (arrive) an« 

fommcn, S. \, 
get up, auMlc^en, S. \, 
get out (of a carriage, etc.), au8« 

ftclgcn, S. f. 
gift, ®cfc]^cnf, ba«, -«, -c; (talent) 

®abc, blc, -n. 
gifted, begabt. 
girl, SKfibc^en, ba«, -8, — . 
give, geben, S. 
glad, fro^ (of,^<?«.); to be — , ftc^ 

freuen (of, ilbcv, ace). 
gladly, gcrn, gcme. 
glass, ®ta«, ba«, -e8, ""cr. 
glorious, l^errHc^. 
gloye, ^anbfd^u^, ber, -«, -e. 
go, gcl^eit, 5'. f. 
God, ®ott, bet, -e«; gods, @dt« 

ter. 
gold, @otb, \^^%t -<«. 
grammar, ©ramma'ttf, ble, -en, 
granddaughter, (Snfelin, bte, -nen. 
grandfather, ®rogt)ater, -8, '^, 
grandmother, ®rogmutter, bie, "^ 
grandson, @n!et, ber, -8, — . 
grant (fulfill), erftttten; geben, S. 
grateful, banfbar. 
green, griin. 
ground, (Srbe, ble, -e; ®runb, bcr, 

-e8. 
grow, wad^fen, S. f. 



H. 

hair, $aar, \^{3L^f -e8, -e; the hair, 

bie $aare. 
half, \nQ\h\— the money, ba8 ^albe 

@elb. 
hall (of a house), Sor'platj, ber, 

-e8, ^e. 
ham, @ci^tn!en, ber, -8, — . 
hand, ^anb, bie, 'e; shake — s, 

bie ^anb geben or reid^en. 
handle, ^anb^aben. 
handsome, l)iibf(i^, fd)on. 
hang,i«/r.,^ongen, S.; /r., ^angem 
happen, gefd^e^en, S. f. 
happiness, %{M, ba8, -e8. 
l^APP7i g(^(ftic^* 
hard, ^art; (difficult), fc^ttjer. 
hardly, faum. 
hasten, ei(en. 
hat, $ut, ber, -e8, *e. 
hate, ffaffen. 
hateful, )}er^agt. 
hatred, $a6, ber, -e8. 
haye, l^aben, irr.; — something 

done, etn)a8 mac^en laffen, .S". ; — 

to (must), milffen, irr. 
head, ^opf, ber, -e8, *e. 
headache, ^opfme^, ber, -8; I have 

a — , i(^ l^abe ^opftt)e^. 
hear, l^oren. 
heart, ^erg, ba8, -eu8, -enj to 

learn by — , a u8' wenbig lemen. 
help, Ijelfen, S. (dat.pers.). 
Henry, ^inrid^. 
her,/^jj. adj., i^r; pron. dat., i\fc\ 

ace, fte. 

here, t|ter; come — , tommen @ie 
^ert 
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hero, ^clb, bcv, -en, -ciu 
htiSfposs.pron., '\\jxtx, ber x\\xt, bcr 

i^rigc. 
herself, she — , fic fclbjl; (r<f/?.) fid^. 
hesitate, }ogern. 
high, ^oc^; — er,p^er; — est,]^oc^ji; 

(a^z/.)' ^^ l^bc^flen. 
hill, ^iigct, bcr, -8, — . 
himself, he — , cr fclbfl; (ri?/f.) fid^. 
his, poss. adj., fcin; /<?jj. pron., jei» 

ncr, ber feine, ber femige. 
home, to go — , nac^ ^aufc gc^en; 

to be at — , gu $aufc fein. 
honor, @^re, ble, -n, 
honest, el^rlid^. 
hope, ^offnung, ble, -en. 
hope, ^offen; hoping, in ber $offs 

nung. 
horse, ^ferb, bag, -e«, -e. 
hot, ^elg. 

hotel, ^otel', ba«, -«, -«. 
hotel-keeper, SSirt, bcr, -c«, ~c; 

©aftmlrt, bcr, -e8, -c. 
hour, ©tnnbe, ble, -n. 
house, ^au9, ba9, -cd, ^er. 
house-door, $au@tiir, bic, -en. 
however, aber, jcboc^. 
hundred (a), ^unbert; the — , ba« 

^unbcrt, -«, -c. 
Hungarian, Uii'gar, ber, -n, -n. 
hungry, l)ungrig. 
hunt, iagen. 
hurry, Site, bic; to be in a — , (Site 

f)aben. 
hurt, (damage), {c^abcn {dat.)\ 

(pain), XOt\) tnn; it — s me, c« 

tnt mlr XQt% 
husband, 9Tiann, bcr, -c«, ""cr; (/<?- 

lite form) $err ©emal^I. 



idle, fant, trdge. 

if, conj. (condition), tDcnn; (wheth- 
er), ob. 

ill, Iranf. 

illness, ^anf^cit, bic, -en. 

illustrate, ittuftrlc'ren. 

imagine, fic^ {dat), cin=bitbcn. 

important, tpic^tig. 

impression, @in'brncf, ber, -«, *e 
(on, auf, tfff.). 

imprisonment,@efon'gcnft]^aftVbte; 
one year's — , ein Sal^r ® cf fingni«. 

in, prep.. In {dat. and ace), 

inattentive, un'aufmerf^fant. 

industrious, ficigig. 

inhabitant, (Stn'tuol^ner, ber, -^f — . 

innocent, un'f(]^ulbig. 

insect, Snfeft', ba«, -e«, -en. 

inside, innerl^alb (oi^gen.). 

insist, befic^en, S. (on, anf, ace), 

instance, for — , jum 53eifplet; abbr. 

a* a 

instead, — oi^prep., flatt, anfiatt 
{gfn.)\ — working, onflatt gu ar'» 
bcltcn. 

insure, \>tx^\6)txn. 

interesting, Intercffant'. 

into, prep.i in {ace). 

introduce, Dor^flcttcn (to, dat). 

Irishman, 3r'tfinber, bcr, -8, — . 



journey, SJctfc, bic, -n. 
joy, grcubc, bic, -n; for 

greube. 
judge, 9lic^ter, ber, -«, —. 



-, toor 
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jump, fprlngen, S. f. an^/ ^.; — up, 
auf^fpringcn, S. I; — out, ]^cr« 
au9« and I^itiau9«fpnngen, 5'. f. 

June, 3u'ni, bcr, -«, -«. 

just, fl^*., gered^t; a^fe'., ebcn ; (only), 
nur; — when, gerabe ate. 

K. 

keep, bel^alten, S. ; — an eye on 
something, ba9 ^uge auf etma9 
l^altcn; (remain), bleiben, S. I 

key, ©d^lfljfel, ber, -«, — . 

kind, ?(rt, blc, -en; what — of (a), 
tt)a« f ilr (ein). 

kindness, ®ute, bie. 

king, ^onig, bcr, -«, -c. 

kitchen, ^iid^e, bie, -n* 

kitchen-door, ^udientflr, bic, -en, 

knee, ^ntc, ba«, -c«, -e ♦ 

knife, aWeffcr, bafi, -«, — . 

knock, flopfcn; there is a — , c« 
Ifopft. 

know (by the senses), fennen, irr. ; 
tt)iffen, trr.; — by heart, au«^ 
tt)enbig tniffen; — German, 
S)eutjd^ fonncn. 

knowledge, SBiffen, ba«, -«; with- 
in my — , meinc« 2Blffcn«. 



labor, 3Cr'bclt, bte, -en. 

lack, fc^lcn ; I — money, e« fe^It 

mlr an @ctb {(uc). 
lady, 2)ame, blc, -n. 
lake, @ee, ber,-«, -n; — Geneva, 

bcr ©cnfcr @ee. 
lamb, ^amm, ba«, -c«, *cr. 



land, ?anb, ba«, -c«, *er. 

land, to —, lonben, f. 

large, grog, grSgcr, grbgt 

last, to — , bauern. 

last, adj., Ui^t; at — , julctjt. 

late, fpfit; (deceased), felig, ner* 

Porben. 
lately, neuU(^. 
latest, at (the) — , fpfitcjlctt«. 
latest, adj, (newest), ncufi. 
latter, the — , bcr (c^tcrc, bicfcn 
laugh, tat]^cn; — at, au«4ac^cn. 
. lawyer, ^boolat', bcr, -en, -en. 
lay, Icgcn; — one's self down (to 

lie down), pc^ ]^in4cgen. 
lazy, fau(, trSgc. 
lead, fiil^rcn. 
leaf, 53Iatt, ba«, -e«, *cr. 
learn, (crncn. 
learned (adj\), gctcl^rt. 
least, at — , n)cntg{len9. 
leave, ocrlaffcn, S. 
lend, Icl^cn, ^S". 
lesson, ^eftion', bic, -en; (the 

hour's — ), @tunbc, bie, -n. 
let, taffcn, S.; or imperative. 
letter, ©rtcf, bcr, -e«, -e. 
lie, tiegifn, S. ; — down, flc^ ^in* 

Icgcn. 
life, ?cbcn, ba«, -«, —. 
life-insurance, i^c'bendDcrft^(^« 

rung, blc, -en, 
lift, ^cben, S. 
light, ?t(^t, ba«, -<«; — of day, 

2:agcdUc^t, ba9, -ed. [(eic^t. 

light, adj. (color), ^cQ ; (weight), 
like, to — , ntogcn, irr. ; (be fond 

of), gcme ^aben; I should — , idt 

m9d)tc. 
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like, adj,y a^nU(^ {daty, adv., XsAt, 
literary, U'tcraMfc^; — work, U'te* 

ra^rllt^e Arbeit, bie. 
Uttle (of quantity), wenig ; (of size), 

Hein. 
live, (eben; (dwell), wo^nen. 
lock,- gu^fc^Uegett; S, 
long, (ang, comp, *; {adv.) (ange, 

lang; for a — time, langc. 
longer, no — (of time), nid^t mel^r. 
look (appear), au«*ff^cn, S.; — to 

something, nac^ ettvaS fe^eli, ^.; 

— for, fud^ciu 
. lord, ^rr, bcr, -n, -en; (English 

title) ?orb, ber, -%, -«- 
lose, berderen, S. 
loud, (out* 
love, ?icbc, ble; with — to all, mtt 

®ru6 an aUe. 
love, to — , Ueben; (be fond of) 

gem or lieb l^aben. 
luck, QAMi ba9, -e9, 

M. 

maiden, SD'tcibc^en, ba9, -9, — . 
maiuHstreet, ^aujjtftrage, bie, -en. 
make, moc^en; (cause), laffen. 
man, SWann, ber, -e«, 'er; (in a 

general sense) SWcufc^, ber, -en, 

-en. 
many, Dtete; — a, nmnt^er. 
March, SWarg, ber, -e8, -e. 
mark, SWarf, bte, -en (i mark = 

24 cents) ; five — s, fflnf ^loxX, 
marry, ^ei'raten; he is married, er 

ijl Der^el'ratet 
master, ^rr, ber, -n, -f n. 
matter, ^^ii^, bie, -n. 



may, (to be allowed) bilrfen, irr. ; 

(possibility) mogen, trr. 
mean, meinen; fagen moEen. 
means, by — of, Dermittetfl, mit* 

tet8 (g'fn.) ; by no —, feiue«tt)eg«. 
meat, gJelfd^, ba«, -e«. 
meet, treffen, S; (by chance) be* 

gegnen, \. {d^t.), 
melody, SWclobie', bie, -n. 
melt, {(^metgen, ^S". f. 
member, SWltglieb, ba«, -e«, -er. 
merchant, ^aufmonn, ber, -e«; 

//., ^aufleute. 
mercy, to have — , jtd^ erbarmen 

(on,^if«.)- 

meter, SWeter, ba«, -«, — -. 

midst, in the — of, iumitten {gen.). 

might, aWad^t, bie, ^c. 

mind, '@inn, ber, -e«, -e; (mem- 
ory) @ebad|tni«, ba«, -fe«, -fe. 

mine, poss, pron., meiner; ber met* 
ne; ber meinlge. 

minute, SWinu'te, ble, -n. 

Hiss, grauteln, bad, -«, — . 

mistaken, to be — , ^6) irren. 

misuse, niigbrau'(^en. 

mock, fpotten (at, gen.). 

modest, bef(^eiben. 

Monday, SD^ontag, ber, -«, -e; on 
— , am SWontag. 

money, @elb, ba«, -e«, -er. 

month, SWo'nat, ber, -«, -e. 

more, me^r {indecL)\ or comp. 

morning, SJiorgen, ber, -«, — ; good 

— I ®uten aWorgen! this — , 
l^eute aj^orgen, biefen 3J2orgen. 

most, melfi; the — , bie meifien; 

— of the time, bie meifle ^t\X. 
mostly, metflenS. 
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mother, SWutter, bic, ». 

moye, trs., betuegcn; intrs., gic^en, 

iS" ; (from one house to another) 

umgle^cn, S, \, 
Mr., ©err, -n, -en. 
much, k)ie(, \t\)X. 

murmur, tnurmetn, [fe'en. 

Museum, iKufc'um, ba«, -«, SWu* 
must, mflffeu, />r. 
myself, I — , id) felbfl; rejl., mic^. 

N. 

name, iJlame, bcr, -n«, -n. 
name, to — , nenneti, irr. 
nation, 9{ation', bie, -en; $oU, ba9, 

-e«, *er, 
near, na^e; no^'er, nod|il; -- New 

York, nal^e bel 9ieu»?)orf ; — it, 

na^ebei. 
nearly, betna'l^e, fajl. 
necessary, not'roenbig. 
need (to be in — of), bebflrfen, irr. 

{gen.)\ (want, use) braud^en. 
neglect, k)ernad)'I(if^figeti. 
negro, ^f^eger, ber, -«, — ♦ 
neighbor, SfJac^bar, ber, -«, -n. 
neighborhood, ^{ac^barfc^aft, bie, 

-en. 
neither, — of them, lelner \)on bei« 

ben; — nor, tueber . . . nod^. 
never, niemat«, nimmer. 
new, neu. 
New Year, ^f^euia^r, ba«, -e«, -e; 

Happy—! @mcfli(^e« SiUm\)x\ 
news, ^(x6)xi6)i, bie, -en. 
newspaper, 3^^^u^g/ ^^^i - ^^• 
next, iifit^P; — to, neben {dat. and 

ace). 



niece, ^idjte, bie, -n. 

night, ^a&jt, ble, 'e. 

nine, neun. 

ninth, the — , neunte, ber. 

no, adv., nein; adj., feln; — one, 

fciner. 
noble, ebe(. 
nobody, nie'monb. 
none, feine {pl.pron.). 
North, Sf^orben, ber, -«; — Sea, 

yevMee, ble. 
not, nl(^t; — at all, gar nid^t 
nothing, nt(^t«; — at all, gar nid^t«; 

— but, nid^ts al«. 
notwithstanding, prep., im'ge* 

ad^tet {gen.). 
November, ^^o'oember, ber, -«, — . 
now, je^t, nun; from — on, t)on 

jiet^t an. 



obey, gel^ord^en {dat). 

obliged, to be — , niiiffen, irr.; to 
be — to somebody, jemonbem 
Derbunben fein. 

occur, fic^ ereignen; gefd|e^en, S. f. 

o'clock, at eight — , wm acl^t U^r. 

October, October, ber, -«, — . 

of, t)On {dat,\\ or gen. case. 

offer, ^n'erbleten, ba«, -«. 

offer, to — , an»bleten, S. 

office, ^mt, ba«, -e«, *er; what be- 
longed to his — , tt)a« fetne« 3Cm» 
te« roar. 

officer, Offlaier', ber, -«, -e. 

often, oft; comp. *. 

oh! ad^I 

old, alt; comp. * 
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on, prep, (upon), auf {dat, and 

ace.) ; (against, alongside of), an 

{dat. and ace.). 
once (numeral), eill'tnal; (indef.), 

einntal', raal; at — , fogleic^'. 
one (people, they), man; (numeral), 

adj'.j cin; pron.j eincr; cln8. 
only (adj\), cingig; (adv.), nur. 
open, bffncn, auf'mad)cn. 
open, adj., offen, auf. 
opinion, Tleimmq, hie, -en; of the 

same — , glcic^er SKeinung. 
opportunity, ©clc'gen^cit, bie, -en 
order, in — to, urn , ♦ . ju; in — 

that, con/., bamit, auf ha% bag. 
order, to — (goods), befleUen; (com- 
mand), befe^len, S. (dat. pcrs.). 
other, adj.j anber; (addition), not^ 

ein. 
otherwise, fonfl. 
ought, he — to, er foUte; he — 

to have, cr ^atte . . . fotteu. 
our, unfer. 

ours, unfer, ber unfere, ber unfrige. 
out, — of, (prep.), au« (dat.) ; to 

go — , au«=ge]^en, S. f. 
outside, adv., braugen; — of, au'* 

6er^alb (s^cn.). 

over, prep., ilber (daL and ace). 
overcoat, flbergiel^er, ber, -% — . 
owe, fc^ulben, ft^utbig fcin. 
own, adj., eigeu. 
own, to — , befit?en, S. 
ox, Oc^«, ber, -en, -en. 

P. 

painter, SWater, ber, -^, — . 
painting, ©ematbe, ba«, -«, — , 



pair, $aar, bad, -e«, -e. 
paper, ^apter', ba«, -«, -e. 
parents, @(tem, bie. 
part, take — , tetl»ne]^men, S. (in, 

an, dat:). 
pass, to — (on foot) Dorbei^gel^en, 

S. f.; (in a vehicle) Dorbei^fal^- 

ren, S. f.; (of time) oergc^en, ^S". f. 
passenger, $affagter', ber, -fi, -e. 
past, adv., tjorbei'; quarter — 

seven, 35iertet nat^ fieben or S3ier» 

tet auf ac^t. 
pay, begotten. 
peace, grtebe, ber, -n8, -n. 
peasant, SBauer, ber, -«, -n. 
pen, geber, ble, -n. 
pencil, S5Ieifitft, ber, -«, -e; ©Iei« 

feber, ble, -n. 
Pennsylvania, ^ennf^lDanlen, ba«, 

-«. 
people, ?eute, bie; man; (nation) 

SBotr, ba«, -e«, »cr. 
perfect, Dotttom'men. 
perhaps, k)iellei(^t'. 
permit, crlauben (dat. pers.), 
persuade, bereben, flberreben. 
pfennig, ¥f«nntg, ber, -«, -e (100 

^fennige = 1 aKarl). 
picture, 5BUb, ba«, -e«, -er. 
picture-book, ©llberbud), ba«, -e«, 

^r. 
picture-gallery, ©emdCbegaterle', 

bie, -n; ©irbergolerte', ble, -n. 
place,^Iat?, ber, -e«, "e. 
plate, ^tetter, ber, -8, — . 
play, @plet, bo«, -e8, -e; at — , 

belm @ple(e. 
pleasant, an'genel^m. 
please, to — , gefatten, S. {dat. 
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pers,)\ (give pleasure) grcubc 

please (polite request), bitte {abbr. 

of\6) bittc), 
pleased, to be — , fic^ frcucn (about, 

at, fiber, ace). 
pleasure, SSergnilgen, ba«, -«, -— . 
pocket, %0i\6)t, bte, -n. 
poet, 2)id^ter, ber, -«, — ; ^oct', 

bcr, -en, -en. 
poetry, ^oefie', bie, -n; ©id^tung, 

ble, -en. 
policeman, ^oliglfl', bcr, -en, -en; 

@(^nfemann, ber,-e«, @cftut?tcute. 
polite, ^oflic^; most — ly, auf« ^of* 

Ut^jle. 
poor, arm; comp. *. 
possible, moglit^; as quickly as — , 

fo f(f|nell n)ie mogtic^, mogUdfft 

fd^neU. 
potato, ^artoffel, bie -n. 
power, 3JMc^t, ble, *e. 
praise, loben; pretfen, S. 
praiseworthy, loben«tt)ert; a — act, 

eine gn lobenbe C>a"b(ung. 
preach, prebigen. 
prepare, Dor'bcrelten (for, auf, acc.)\ 

(lessons) prfiparie'ren. 
prepared, adj. (ready), bereit. 
present, @efc^en!, ba«, -e«, -e. 
present {adj.) (time), jefetg; (place) 

ge'genmfirtig; at — , je^t; to be 

— , ba feln. 
president, ^rdfibent', bcr, -en, -en. 
pretend to, WoUen, irr.; he — s to 

be clever, er tt)iU tlug fcin. 
pretty, l^ilbft^, ft^on; — good, 

glemlid) gut. 
price, ^reis, ber, -e«, -e. 



prince, gflrfl, ber, -en, -en; ^rinj, 

ber, -<n, -<n. 
princess, ^rtngef'ftn, bie, -nen; 

gflrfiHn, bie, -nen. 
principality, gilrfitentum, ba«, -e«, 

*er. 
print, bruden. 

prison, @efangnl«, ba«, -fe«, -fe. 
prisoner {adj. noun), ®efangene(r). 
probably, roo^I, mol^rfd^einltc^; 

(also expressed by future tense). 
promise, k)erfpre(^en, S. 
proud, flola. 

proverb, @pric^tt)ort, ba«, -e«, «€r. 
pull, gle^en, 5". 
punctual, pilnttUd^. 
punish, befhafen. 
pupil, ^d^aier, ber, -«, — . 
purse, ®elbbeute(, ber, -%, — ; 

5Borfe, ble, -n. 
put, Peden; (place) (letten, fe^jen. 

Q. 

quarter, 33iertel, ba«, -«, — ; — 

past two, eln ^lertet nac^ groei or 

eln 3Siertel auf bvel. 
queen, ^onlgln, ble, -nen« 
question, grage ble, -n; ask a — , 

elne grage jleflen; it is a — , e« 

fragt fid^. 
quick, fc^nell. 
quiet, ru^lg, flilL 
quite, gang, 

railroad, ©I'fenba^n, ble, -<n. 
railroad-accident, (Sl'fenba*^nun'« 
fall, ber, -«, •^, 
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railroad-official, 5Ba^n'bcamHe(r), 

(adjrftcmn). 
railroadHstation, ^l^nl^of , ber, -t%, 

rain, 9{egen, bet, -4. 

rain, to — , rcgncn. 

rare, feltcn. 

rather, Ucbcr; (somewhat) cttoad. 

reach, erreid^en. 

read, tcfcn, S.; — aloud, t)or»lefen, 

S. 
ready, bereit; (finished) fertig. 
really, wirflic^. 
reason, @runb, bcr, -e8, ""c; for 

that — , barum'; au« bcm ©runbc. 
receive, befomtnen, S.; erl^alten; S. 
reckon, re(^nen. 
recognize, crfenuen, irr. 
recommend, einpfel^len, S, 
red, rot, comp. *. 
refuse, fic^ tuetgern. 
regret, bebaiiern. 
relative, SSertoanbter {adj. noun)-, 

{adj.) relatlD'. 
rely/fic^ Derteffcn, S, (on, 0M\,acc.\ 
remain^ bleiben, ^5*. \, 
remember, ftd^ crinncrn (gen) ; — 

me to, grilficn @lc Don mlr. 
repeat, ttieberl^o'ten. 
reply, ant'toortem 
reputation, SRuf, bcr, -c«, -c. 
resist, ttjlbcrftc^cn, iS*. (dSot/.). 
respected, an'gefe^en. 
return, (come back), guriicf'fel^reu, 

f., gurflrf'fommcn, S. f.; (give 

back), jurfldt-gebcn, ^S". 
Rhine, SRl^cln, ber, -e«. 
Rhine-wine, SRl^elntuein, bet, -e«, 



ribbon, ©anb, ba«, -c«, *er, 

rich, reid^. 

rid, to get — of, Io9 ttjerben {acc>^, 

ride, rcltcn, S. f. tf«^ ^.; (in a ve- 
hicle), fasten, A j.; take a — , 
fpagle'rcn rcttcn, S, f,; (in a ve- 
hicle), fpaiite'ren fasten, ^S*. f. 

right, rec^t; you are — , @lc l^oben 
re(^t. 

ring, 9iing, bcr, -e«, -e. 

ripe, rclf. 

rise (of the sun, etc.), auf*gebcn, 
S, f.; (to get up), QuMie^en, S. f. 

river, glug, bcr, -c«, *j|c. 

road, SBcg, bcr, -c«, -c. 

rob, bcraubcn (of, gen.\ 

roof, 2)at]^, ba«, -c«, *cr. 

room, 3linmcr, ba« -«, — ; @tubc, 
bic, -n. 

row, rubcrn. 

royal, fo'itigltc^. 

run, (aiifcn, S. f. and ^.; rcnncn, 
irr. f. fl«^/ ^.; — after, nac^4au* 
fen {dat)\ — along, l^cr* and^vx* 
laufcn, S, f. 

S. 

sack, @acf, bcr, -c9, 'e. 

sad, traurig. 

safe, fu^cr. 

said, — to be, foU fcln. 

sail, fcgcln, f. and \ 

sailor, 9Ka'tro^fe, bcr, -n, -n. 

sake, for the — of , um ♦ . . mlttcu 

{gen.)\ for my — , mlr gu ?icbc; 

mel'netttJcgVn; ntei'nctttJttt'cn. 
sausage, ^urft, bic, ^c* 
save, retten, 
say, fagcn. 
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scholar, (male), ©driller, hex, -«, 
— ; (female), ©d^fllerln, ble, -ncn. 

school, @d^ule, blc, -n; to — , jur 
©c^ulc; at—. In ber @c^ulc. 

school-book, @(^ulbuc^; ba9, -e9, 

school-room, ©c^ulgimmer, ba9^ 

school-work, ©(^ul'ar^bett, bie,-en. 
scientific, toif'fenfd^aft'Iit^. 
scold, fc^elten; S. 
sculptor, S3ilb^aucr, ber, -«, — . 
sea, @ec, bie, -n; at — , auf ber 

@ec. 
seaside, at the — , an ber @ec; to 

go to the — , an bie @cc gc^en. 
seat, @tfe, ber, -e«, -e, 
seat, to — one's self, fidj fe^en. 
second, gmeit* 
see, fel^en, S. 
seed, @ame, ber, -n«, -n. 
seek, fud^en. 
seem, fd^einen, S. 
self, felbjl; he him—, er felbjl; re/i., 

mid^, bid^, fl(^, etc. 
sell, k)er!aufen. 
send, ft^lrfen, fenben, irr, 
sentence, @afe, ber, -e«, *e. 
sentence, Derur'telten, />r. ' 
September, September, ber, -8, — . 
servant (female), 2)ienfimSbd^en, 

ba«, -«, — ; (male), S)iener, ber, 

-«, -. 
serve, blenen (dat). 
service, ©ienfi, ber, -e«, -e; divine 

— , ©otteSbienfit, ber, -e«, -e. 
set (of the sun, etc.), unter^ge^en, 

S. I; (place), fefeen. 
set, — over, aber-fe(jen. 



seven, fieben. 

several, me^rere. 

shady, fd^attig, 

shake, fd^flttelu; — hands, bte 
©anb geben; she shook hands 
with me, fie gab mlr bie $anb. 

shall, foUen, irr. ; (futurity), tt)er= 
ben, irr, 

sheep, @t^af, ba«, -e«, -t. 

shine, (appear), f(^elnen, S.; (glist- 
en), glfingen. 

ship, @d)lff, ba«, -e«, -e. 

shoe, @c^u^, ber, -e«, -c. 

shoemaker, ©t^u^mac^er, ber, -«, 

shop, ?aben, ber, -«, *. 

shore, Ufer, ba«, -«, — , 

short, furg; fi^»?/. ". 

should, I — , t(^ follte, irr.; he — 

have, er ^Stte . . . fotten. 
shout, au9«rufen, S. 
show, geigen. 

shut, gu^mac^en, fd^Uegen, .S". 
sick, Cranf. 

silence, @d^meigen, ba?, -«. * 
silent, to be — , fd^meigen, .S". 
silver, @tlber, ba«, -«. 
since, prgp., felt {dat,); conj\ fcit, 

feitbem. 
sing, fmgen, S. 
sink, fmlen, S. f. 
Sir, ^crr, -n, -en; meln ^rr. 
sister, ©(^mefier, bie, -n. 
sit, fit^en, S.; — down, jtc^ ^tn» 

fefeen, 
six, fed)9. 
sixteen, fed^i^el^n. 
Slav, @la»e, ber, -n, -n. 
slay, erfd^Iagen, S, 
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sleep, fc^lafcn, S.; fall a—, cln« 

fc^tofcn, S. I 
slow, langfam* 
sly, {(^lau, t^erfd^mitjt 
smile, la&itin. 
smoke, rauc^en, 
snow, @c^nce, bcr, -«. 
snow, to — , fd^nclen. 
soap, @elfc, bit, -n. 
society, ®cfettf(^aft, tie, -en. 
soft, (sound), teifc; (touch), meid^. 
soldier, ©olbat', bcr, -en, -en. 
some, melc^er, ettoad; //., ei'nige. 
somebody, ie'manb, -c«; ir'genb 

ie'manb. 
something, etmoS; tr'genb ettoa9, 
sometimes, guniei'Ien; manc^'mal; 

man(^e@ ^laU 
son, @o^n, ber, -e«, 'e. 
song, Sleb, ba«, -e«, -er. 
song-book, gleberbut]^, ba«,-e«,*er. 
soon, balb; — er, cl^ct; as — as, 

fobatb (ttJie). 
sorry, I am — , e« tut mlv leib; I 

am — forliim, er tut ntir lelb. 
sound, to — , fc^afleu, S, 
South, @uben, ber, -«. 
South-Germany, (^ttbbeutf(^(anb, 

bo8, -«. 
sow, faen. 

spade, @paten, ber, -«, — . 
spare, fd^onen (^^n.); (save), fpcren. 
spark, gunte, ber, -n«, -n; — of 

fire, geuerfunfe, ber. 
speak, fpred^en, S., reben. 
speaker, 9lebner, ber, -9, — • 
speech, 9Jebe, bie, -n. 
spend, au«^geben, S.; (time), ju* 

bringen, t'rr. 



spite, in — of,/r^/., tro^ (^^«.). 

spoon, ?offeI, ber, -«, — . 

spot, ©tette, ble, -n. 

spread, oerbreiten. 

spring, gril^Ung, ber, -4, -<; gril^- 

jal^r, ba«, -e«, -e. 
spring, to — , fprlngen, S. f. and ^. 

— up, auffpringen, S. f. 
stand, fite^en, S. 
start, ab*fa^ren, S. f. 
state, @taat, ber, -e«, -en. 
stately, flattUt^. 
station, 53a^n^of, ber, -4, *e; @ta* 

tion', bie, -en. 
statue, Statue, bie, -n. 
stay, bteiben, S. 
steal, fle^Ien, S, 
steamer, 2)ampfer, ber, -«, — . 
steel, ©tal^t, ber, -e«. 
steel-pen, @tal^(feber, bie, -n. 
steer, jiteuem. 

steerage, 3»Uc^«nbet!, ba«, -«, -e. 
step, @(^rltt, ber, -e«, -e; with 

quick —s, f(^netten @cftritte«. 
step, treten, ^. f.; — up to some- 
body, an jemanb (ace.) §eran=tre* 

ten. 
stick, @to(f, ber, -e«, *e. 
still, adj., jtltt, ru^lg; adv. (time), 

nod^; (after all), bot^. 
stocking, ©truntpf, ber, -e«, ^. 
stop, fle^en bletben, 5". f.; he — s, 

er blelbt fitel^en; (to stay, tarry), 

fidj aufsl^alten, S, 
store, lOaben, ber, -4, *. 
storm, @turm, ber, -«, ^. 
stormy, ftiirmift^. 
story, @eft^ld)te, bie, -m 
strange, fremb* 
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stranger, f$tembe(r) {adj. noun), 
street, @trage, bie, -n. 
strong, flarf, comp. * 
student, ©tubcnt', ber, -en, -en. 
study, ^ubie'ren, (enten. 
stnpid, bumm. [dat), 

succeed, gellngen, S. f. {impers, 
such, foI(^; —a, ein fotd^er, foI(^ ctn. 
suddenly, plb^Ud^. 
suit (of clothes), Sln'gug, ber, -«,*e. 
summer, @omtner, bcr, -%, —♦ 
sun, @onne, bie, -e. 
Sunday, @onntag, ber, -ed, -e. 
sunlight, €^onneniic^t, ba9, -ed. 
sunshine, ^on'nenfc^etn, ber, -4. 
supper, ^benbbrot, ba«, -«, -e. 
suppose (imperative), gcfc^jt 
supposed, he is — to have done 

it, er (on t% gemac^t ^aben. 
swim, fd^toimmen; S, \. and \ 
Switzerland, bte ©d^toei). 
sword, 2)egen, ber,-«, — ; ©c^wert, 

ba«, -e«, -er, 

T. 

table, 2:Hd^, ber, -e«, -e. 
tailor, @(i^nelber, ber, -«, — . 
tailoring, ©c^nelbem, ba9, -4. 
take, ne^men, ^./ (need) brauc^'en. 
talent, Satent', ba«, -e«, -e; — for 

languages, @prQ(^tQlent^ 
talk, fprec^eit, 5". 
teach, le^ren. 
teacher (male), Secret, ber, -«, — ; 

(female), ?e^'rerin, ble^-nen. 
telegram, Selegrantm', ba9, -4, -e. 
telegraph, S^etcgrap^', ber, -en, -en ; 

to — , tclegrap^ic'ren. 



telephone, 2:elep]^on', bad, -«, -e; 

gernfpret^er, ber, -«, — . 
telephone, to—, telep^onte'reii. 
tell, tagen; (relate) erjQ^len. 
ten, je^n. 

tenth, ge^nt; the — , ber gel^nte. 
terrible, fc^recfltc^. 
testament, ^{lament', ba9, -9,-e. 
than, Ql9. 

thank, banfeit {dat^). 
thankful, bantbar, 
that {dem,\ jlener, ber; {as noun) 

bad; {relat:) ber, metd^er; cot^., 

bag. 
the . . . the {adv>j, je . . . bejlo; the 

longer the better, \t Ifinger bejlo 

beffer. 
theatre, S^^ea'ter, ba«, ^, — ; go 

to the — , in« 2:ftea'ter ge^en; at 

the — , Im Sl^ca'ter. 
theft, 5)leb)la^I, ber, -«, *e. 
their, poss. adj., l^r, ll^re, l^r^ 
theirs, i^rer, i^re, t^red. 
then, bann (time); alfo, fo. 
there, ba; — is, e« glbt, e« l|l; — 

are, e9 glbt, e« ftnb. 
therefore, barum', ba^er'. 
therein, barin'. 
these, blefe; — are, bte« or blefe« 

ftnb. 
thief, ^ieb, ber, -e«, -e. 
thing, @a(^e, bie, -n; 2)ing, ba9, 

-e«, -e. 
think, benfen, »Vr.; meinen; — 

over, nac^*ben!en fiber {acc.y 
thirty, brelglg. 
this, biefer, bie9. 
thither, ba^ln'. 
those, jene, ble; — are, bad finb. 
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thought, ©cbonfe, ber, -n«,-n(of, 

an, ace), 
thousand, taufenb; the — , ber 

2^aufenb, -€♦ 
threaten, broken {dat.pers), 
three, bret. 

through, /rif/., bur(^ {ace), 
throw, tuerfen, S,; — down, (up- 
set), uin«»tocrfcn, S. 
Thursday, 2)ott'ncr«tag, bcr,-«, -c, 
ticket, (on railroad), ga^rfarte, ble, 

-n; (theatre, concert, etc.), 5311* 

let', ba«, -«, -^. 
till, to — , bcbauen. 
till,/r<^., hi^iacc), 
time, 3eit, bie, -en; (occasion), 

TlaX, ba«, -«, -e; three — s, brci* 

mat, brcl Wtai; in — , geitig. 
tip, ^rlnfgelb, ba«, -e«, -er. 
tip, to — , Xrintgetb geben. 
tired, milbe (oU^^^n.); I am — of 

it, ic^ bin e«.miibe. 
to, /r</>., ju (dai.); nac^ (dat); an 

(ace) ; auf (ace). 
to-day, l^eute. 
together, gufammen* 
to-morrow, tnorgcn; day after — , 

ii'bennor^gen, 
too, adv.y gu; (also) aU(^. 
towards, gcgen (ace); na^ {dat.)\ 

he went — me, er ging auf nti(^ 

towel, ©anbtud^, ba«, -c«, ''er, 
town, @tabt, blc, *e. 
train, 3ug, ber, -e«, ^e. 
translate, ilberfe^^'en; — into Ger- 
man, ln« 5)eutf(^ aberfetj'en. 
travel, relfen, f. and ]^»; fa^ren. 



tread, treten, S, 

tree, S3aum, ber, -e«, h. 

tremble, gittern. 

trip, SReife, bie, -n. 

trouble, @orge, ble, -n. 

trousers, ^ofe, bie, -n. 

true, ttja^r; (faithful), treu. 

trunk, Coffer; ber, -«, — . 

trust, trauen (dau), 

truth, SBal^r^elt, ble, -en. 

try, Derfuc^en; — on, an*proble'ren, 

an^paffen. 
tune, SUeelobte', ble, -n. 
turn, menben, irr,; — round, jlt^ 

um*toenben. 
twelve, gtt)oIf. 
twenty, gtuangig. 
two, gtt)ei; my — brothers, nteine 

beiben ©ruber. 

U. 

ogly, ^agUc^. 

umbrella, 9ie'genfd^trm, ber, -«, -e. 

uncle, Onfel, ber, -«, — ; O^eim, 

ber, -«, -e. 
under, unter (dot. and ace). 
underneath, unter (daL and ace). 
understand, k^erftel^en, S. 
undress, ft^ aud^giel^en, S.; ftc^ 

au«*flelben. 
United States, SJereln'igte @taa- 

ten ; the — , ble S?erein'igten @taa* 

ten (abbr. SBer. @t). [bag. 

unless, menu . . . nl(^t; ed fel benn, 
until, conj.^ bU. 
up, ^erauf, ^Inauf; — and down, 

auj unb nleber; (back and forth), 

^in unb ^er. 
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npon, auf {dat and ace). 

upaet, uin*tt)crfcn, S. ; (of a boat), 

um*f(^tagen, S. f. 
118, un9. 
useful, niit^Uc^* 

V. 

▼alley, XaU bafi, -e«, *er. 

venture, lUQgen, fid^ (</«/.) gctrauetu 

very, fe^r. 

view, ^u^'fid^t, ble, -en. 

village, S)orf, bad, -c«, *er. 

virtue, S^ugenb, bie, -en. 

visit, be{u(^en. 

visit, ©efud^, bcr, -e«, -c; on a — , 

jum 53cfuc^; pay a — , einen ©e» 

fuc^ madden, 
voice, @titnmc, bie, -lu 
volume, S3anb, ber, -c8, *e. 
voyage, ©cercife, ble, -n. 

W. 

wagon, SBagcn, ber, -«, — . 

wait, ttjortcn (for, auf, ace). 

waiter, ^ettner, ber, -«, — . 

walk, ©pagter'gang, ber, -«,^; to 
take a — , eltieii ©pajjier'gang 
mad)en. 

walk, to —, gcl^cn, S. f. 

wall, (inside), 2Banb, bic, ^c; (out- 
side), SWauer, bte, -n. 

want, (will), wotten, trr.; (need), 
braut^en, bcbflrfen (^^«.)- 

war, ^rteg, bcr, -c«, -^. 

warm, ttjorm; comp. ^, 

wash, toa^en, S.,- — one's self, 
jtd) ttjafd^cn. 



waste, k)erfd^tt)enben» 

watch, U^r, bie, -en; 2:of(^enu^r, 

bie, -en. 
water, SBaffer, ba«, -«. 
wave, SBeUe, bie, -n. 
wave, to — , fii|tt)cnfen. 
way, aSeg, ber, -c«, -e. 
we, mir. 
wear, tragcn, S. 
weather, better, bad, -9, 
Wednesday, SWitttood^, ber, -«, -e. 
week, SBoc^e, bte, -n; to-day — , 

^eute iiber ad^t Za^t. 
week-day, 2Bo(^entag, ber, -e«, -<; 

on — s, on SBot^entagen. 
weep, weincn. 
welcome, tuitt'fommen. 
well, gut; mo^I; nun. 
West, SBefien, ber, -«. 
wet, na6. 

what, mad; adj., weld^er. 
when, con/., (of past time), aid; (of 

future time), ttJenn; (interroga- 
tive), mann. 
whenever, con;., wenn. 
where, tt)o; (whither), mo^in'. 
wherever, mo . . . auc^. 
whether, con/., ob. 
which (intcr.)ytOt\djex; (re/at.),rt)tU 

d^er, ber; mad. 
while, conj'.y mfi^renb, tnbem' ; worth 

— , ber a«a^e mert. 
whilst, con/., mfi^renb. 
white, meig. 

whither, mo^in'; mo . . . bin. 
who {inter.), met; {relat.) ber, meU 

cber. 
whoever, mev; mer . . . aw^. 
whole, gang; the — , bad ©anje. 
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why, warum'. 

wife, grau, bic, -en. 

will, 3Bitte, ber, -n«. 

will, ttJoIIcn, irr.; (in future tenses) 
tperbetu 

win, gettjtnnen, S. 

wind, SBlnb, ber, -e«, -e. 

window, gcnjier, h(x9, -9, — ♦ 

wine, SBcln, ber, -e«, -e. 

winged, geflUgelt 

winter, ©inter, ber, -8, — . 

wise, ttug, tveife. 

wish, ttjanf(^en. [mlt 

with, prep., mlt (dat.) ; along — , 

within, /rif/., In'ner^alb (^^«.). 

without, /r^/., Ol^ne (ace.) ; — say- 
ing a word, o^ne etn ©ort gu 
fagen. 

woman, gfrau, bie, -tn, 

wonder, jtc^ wunbern, 

wonderful, toun'berBar. 

wood (forest), SBalb, ber, -*«, 'er; 
(material) ©olj, ba«, -e«, *er, 

word, SBort, bag, -e«; discon- 
nected words: SBorter; con- 
nected words: SBorte. 

work, 3lr'belt, ble, -en; (of an 
author), SBert, bag, -e«, -e. 



work, to — , ar'belten, 
workman, ^r'beiter, ber, -«, —, 

and 2(r'belt«leute. 
world, SBelt, bie, -en. 
worst, the — , ba« ©t^Ummfle; 

adv., ant fd^limmfiten. 
worth, ttJert; — while, ber SWill^e 

ttjert. 
worthy, wflrbig (of, ^en.). 
wretched, e'tenb. 
write, (t^relben, S. 



ye, l^r. 

year, ^al^r, ha9, -e8, -<. 

yes, ja. 

yesterday, gejtern; day .before — , 

Dor'geflern. 
yet, bot^; (time) not^; not — , noc^ 

nl(^t. 
you, @te; (familiar) hn,p/ur. ll^r. 
young, iung, comp, ^, 
your, 3l^r, be In, euer. 
yours, S^rer, beiner, eurer; ber 

3^re, ber S^rige, etc. 
yourself, you — , @ie felbfl, bu 

felbft; rc/f.fidj,bt(^. 



CONDENSED INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 



The reference is to sections. In general only the first of successive sections on 
the same topic is indicated. 

Causatlye, laffen, 203; deriv. verbs, 



Ablaut (verbs), 149; (derivation) see 
App. II. 

Aooent, 48 ; compounds 52, 287 ; for- 
eign, 54. 

Aoousatiye; dir. obj. 358; w. adjs. 
358; double, 359; adverbial 362; 
absolute, 363; w. prep. 167, 170. 

Address, see Pronouns ; of letter, 355. 

Adjectives, predicate, 72 ; appos. 143 ; 
weak, 88 ; strong, 139 ; (mixed) 140 ; 
special forms, 90, 143, 266 ; as nouns, 
145; compared, 186; syntax (see 
Cases of Nouns) ; position, 148. 

Adjective Pronouns, see Pronouns. 

Adverbs: form, 286; compound, 287 ; 
compared, 288 ; modal, 290 ; position, 
291. 

Adverbial Clauses, 4o9) 4i6- 

Affixes, of derivation, App. II. 

Alphabet, i ; Script, see page 341. 

Alphabetical Verb List, see App. IV. 

Apostrophe, 61. 

Article, definite (forms), 65 ; generic 
and abstract, 67 ; possess. 95 ; w. 
proper names, 130; w. adjs. 145; 
distributive, 331 ; omitted, 332 ; re- 
peated, 334 

indefinite, 73 ; omitted, 95, 333. 

Auxiliaries, it)etben(fut.) 114; (pass.) 
267; l^aben, fein, 123, 278; omitted, 
282 ; — of mood, see Modal Verbs. 



Capital letters, 59. 
Cardinal nums. 310. 



see App. II. 
Cognate object; gen. 351; ace. 362; 

words, see App. II. 
Classification, nouns, see Declension ; 

strong verbs, see App. III. 
Comparison, adjs. 186; syntax of, 

192 ; absolute, 193 ; adverbs, 288 ; by 

auxil. 289. 
Composition of words, see App. II. 
Compound, nouns, 80; tenses, 113; 

adjs. 144; verbs insep. 213; sep. 

219; variable, 226; special forms, 

227, 229 ; adverbs, 287 ; see also App. 

II, and Accent (above). 
Concord, gender, 336 ; verb, 364. 
Conditional (the), 182, 388; use of 

subjunct. 180, 383. 
Conjugation— see the several classes 

of verbs. 
Conjunctions, pure, 295 ; advbl. 297 ; 

subordin. 301 ; special uses, 302. 
Contingent uses of subjunct. i ^^^ 370 ; 

see also Subjunctive. 



Date, 316. 

Dative, with verbs, 352; w. adjs. 356; 
possess. 95, 353 ; privative, 352 ; of 
interest (ethical), 353 ; factitive, 361 ; 
exclam. 323; w. preps. 166, 170, 
310. 

Declension : of nouns, ^^ \ weak, 81 ; 
strong 1, 97 ; II, loi ; III, 108 ; mixed, 
117 ; defect, noms. I19 ; foreign 
nouns, 128; proper names, 129; — of 
adjs. weak, 88; special forms, 90; 
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strong, 139; (mixed), 140 ; — of pro- 
nouns, see Pronouns. 

Defectiye Nominatiye (nouns), 119. 

Demongtratives, 232; for personal, 
238. 

Dependent Clauses, word-order, 153, 
163; condensed, 181; see App. I. 

Derivation ; see App. II. 

Doable Forms, in nouns, 127 App. 
III. 

E. 

English, relation to German : in verb- 
forms, 283 ; in parts of speech, 324 ; 
see also App. II. 

Enphonic forms: nouns, 104; adjs. 90, 
186; verbs, 100. 

Exclamatory — interjections, 323 ; (or 
dubitative) subjunct. 382. 



I. 

Imperative, 71, 389. 

Impersonal verbs, 260; for passive, 

272,274; w. gen. 348, <: ; w. dat. 355. 
Indefinite prons. and adjs. 263-4. 
Indirect Object, see dative ; (speech), 

subjunct. 179, 376; question, 259. 
Infinitive (simple), as noun, 97, 396; 

w. verbs, 203, 398; position, 115; 

(with ju), 16S, 399; um — ju, 169; 

preps, with ju infin. 404; infin. 

(English) equivalents, 405 ; position 

of infin. 412. 
Insep. verbs and prefixes, 213, 216. 
Interjections, 321. 
Interroffatives, 243. 
Intrans. Verbs : auxiliary, 278. 



F. 

Factitive, predicate, 143 ; object, 361. 
Foreigrn — pronunciation, 46 ; accent, 

54; nouns, 128. 
Future tense: form, 114; (perfect), 

122; uses, 367. 



Gender, 66; review, 138; transfer of, 
336 ; special forms, see App. III. 

Genitive, w. nouns, 340 ; w. adjs. 346 ; 
w. verbs, 347 ; exclam. 349 ; descrip- 
tive, 350 ; adverbl. 35 1 ; with preps. 

309- 

German — relation to English : in verb- 
forms, 283 ; in parts of speech, 324 ; 
see also App. II. 

Gerundive, 276. 



Historical relation of German and 

English, see App. II. 
Hour of the day, 313. 
Hyphen, 61. 



Measure, ace. of, 362; nouns of, 

314- 
Mixed, nouns, 117; adjs., 140; verbs, 

184. 
Modal verbs, forms, 194; uses, 197, 

391 ; senses, 206, 394. 
Motion, verbs of (auxil.) 278. 

N. 

Negative (nidjit), position, 291 ; pleo- 
nastic, 292; w. subjunct. 388; pro- 
nominals, 263, note. 

Nominative case, 339. 

Kouns, declension, tj ; weak, 81 ; 
strong, 96 ; class 1, 97 ; class II, loi ; 
class III, 108; mixed, 117; defect, 
noms. 119; compound, 52, 80, 126, 
and App. II ; double forms, 127 ; for- 
eign, 118, 128; proper, 129; review, 
132; gender, 138; special forms, 335 ; 
double forms, etc. App. II. 

Number, collective, 31 4 ; sing, for Eng- 
lish plur. in, 364. 
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Namerals, cardinal, 310} ordinal, 315 ; 
idioms, 314, 316. 

0. 

Object — position, 211; direct, 358; in- 
dir. (gen.) 348; (dat.) 352; double, 
359; factitive, 361 ; cognate (gen.) 
351; (ace.) 362; reflex. 239; with 
preps, see Prepositions. 

Omission (euphonic) of e (in nouns), 
104 ; (in adjs.) 90 ; (in verbs), 100, c ; 
of adj. inflection, 147 ; of pron. subj. 
339; of transp. auxiliary, 282; of 
common term, see App. I. 

Order of Words, see Position. 

Ordinal Niims. 315. 

Orthofrraphy, new, 63. 

P. 

Paradisrms, of verbs, App. Ill; see 
Nouns, Adjectives, etc. 

Participle, present, 112,414 ; perfect, 
120, 417; fut. pass. 276, 42^; posi- 
tion, 422. 

Particles (of emphasis), 290. 

Partitive genitive, 343. 

Parts of Speech, summary, 324. 

Passiye, verb, 267; uses, 270; imper- 
sonal, 274 ; substitutes for, 272. 

Past tense, 366. 

Perfect tense, form, 122: use, 366. 

Personal, names, 129; syntaxof 130— , 
pronouns, see Pronouns. 

Position — of verb (normal, inverted), 
76; (comp. tenses), 115, 124; (trans- 
posed), 153, 163: condensed dep. 
clauses, 181 ; modal and pass, forms 
(excep.) 200, 277; questions, 259; 
with conjs. 295, 297, 301 ; in " loose 
order," 231, 291 ; — of adjs. 148; of 
objects, 211 ; of sep. prefix, 220, 231 ; 
of adverbs, 29 1 ; of preps. 309 ; of in- 



fin. 412; of participle, 422. For 

Summary, see App. I. 
Possessives, 74,217; art. for, 95 ; da- 
tive for 95, 353. 
Predicate, adj. 72, 143 ; superlat. 191 ; 

noun, 339; (factitive), 361; verb 

(concord), 364. 
Prefixes (verb), insep. 213; senses, 

216; sep. 219, 231; variable, 226; 

special, 227, 228; of dei^ivation, see 

App. II. 
Prepositions (gen.) 165; (dat.) 166; 

(ace.) 167; (dat. or ace.) 170; contr. 

with art. 171; as adverbs, 172; re- 
view, 303 ; special uses, 305 ; phrases, 

306; "spurious" (list with cases), 

309. 
Present tense, 365 ; vowel change in 

strong verbs, 155. 
Principal Parts of verbs, 131. 
Pronominal adjs. 68 ; see Possessive, 

Demonstrative, etc. 
Pronouns, as subject, 69; personal, 

207 ; reflexive, 209 ; in address, 210 ; 

position of objects, 211; demonst. 

232; interrog.243; relative, 248; in- 

def. 263. 
Proper Names, 129; syntax, 130. 
Pronnnciation, Part I, 3-47. 
Punctuation, 60. 



Quantitative, nouns, 314. 
Quantity of vowels, 4 ; in strong verbs, 

162. 

B. 
Beciproeal, sense in reflex. 241. 
Beflezive, pron. 209; verb, 239; 

senses, 241. 
Belative, pron. 248; uses, 257; 

clauses, 153. 
Bepetition, or omission : of art, 334 ; 

of common term, App. I. 
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8. 

Script (€d^rif t), German ; see page 341. 

Separable prefixes, 219, 231. 

SalyiLnotiYe, simple forms, 174 ; com- 
pound, 178; some uses, 177, 179, 180 ; 
tenses, 368 ; (contingent), hortatory, 
370 ; optative, 371 ; purpose, 372 ; 
concessive, 373 ; potential, 374 ; dip- 
lomatic, 375 ; indirect), use of tenses, 
377, etc.; exclam. (dubitat.) 382; 
(condition), unreal, 383 ; contingent, 
385 ; exclusive, 387. 

Sui&xei of derivation, App. II. 

Summary : of noun declension, 132 ; of 
gender, 138 ; of verb-forms, 283 ; of 
Parts of Speech, 324 ; of Word Or- 
der, App. I. 

Superlative, predicate, 191 ; absolute, 
193 ; adverbial, 288. 

Syllable!, 62. 

T. 

Tensei (forms), see Paradigms ; (uses), 
present, 365 ; past and perfect, 366 ; 
future, 367 ; of subjunctive, 368 ; in 
indirect speech, 179, 377; in condi- 
tion, 180, 385. 

Time: of day, 313; date, 316; indef. 
(gen.) 351; def. (ace.) 362. 

Traniposed Order, see Position. 



Umlaut, 12 ; see App. II. 



V. 

Verbs, weak, 92 ; euphonic weak forms, 
100; principal parts, 131; strong, 
149 ; with umkiut in pres. 155 ; other 
changes, 162; mixed (weak, vowel 
change), 184 ; modal (forms), 195 ; 
uses, 197, 391; compound (insep.) 
213; sep. 219; (variable), 226 ; spe- 
cial, 227, 229; reflex. 239; impers. 
260 ; passive, 267 ; auxiliary, (^aben 
or jcin), 278. 

Verb paradigms -, see App. III. 

Verbs, strong, classes, see App. III. 

Verbs, irreg. Alphab. List, App. IV. 

Verbals, m. 

Vowels, quantity, 4; modified (um- 
laut), 13 ; change (ablaut), 149 ; see 
App. II. 

W. 

Weak, nouns, 81 ; adjs. 88; verbs, 92, 

100. 
Weight, nouns of ; see Measure. 
Word-Formation, App. II. 
Word-Order, see Position. 
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Only special forms or uses of words are listed. For affixes see Appendix IL 
The reference is to sections. 

or iciwcr (ieUi), 207. 

^enfett (preps, with), 347. 

benit, 290, 295 ; (=t= aW), 192 ; (in subj.) 

373 
bcr (art. 65); (demons.) 233, 238; (re- 

lat.) 249, 257. 
brvjettigf , 235, 238. 
^ro, 210, note, 
•crfcttc, 235, 238. 
bc5 (comp.) 237. 
blc« (subject), 236. 
bod^, 290, 300. 
btt, 69, 210 ; (cap. 59). 
bttrd^ (prep. 167); pref. 226. 
bilrfen (senses), 394. 



aier, 295. 

a0, 264 ; attcr- (pref.) 193. 

aUriit, 295. 

aW (tocttti), 181; adv. (comp.) 192; 

conj. 302. 
am — fteti, (sup. pred.) 191. 
wx, 170, 305. 
attbfr, 264. 
anbrrtl|a(b, 320. 

atiftatt, 165; (itt),4o6; (ba|),4o8. 
attd^, 290, 302. 
auf, 170, 305. 
att5, 166, 305. 



be- (pref.) 216; see App. II. 

bci, 166, 305. 

beibfr 264. 

betpor (pref.) 228. 

bid (prep.) 167, 309; (conj.) 301. 

bleiben (w. infin.) 398, 403. 



@l|irifht#, 128. 



D. 



ha (adv.) 298 ; conj. 302 ; — comp. 

for pron. 237, 254 ; — infin. clauses, 

407. 
hamit (adv.) 237; (conj.) 254, 372. 
bad (subject), 236. 
bafr 302, 408; (omitted), 181. 



•e, dropped (nouns), 82, 104; (adjs.) 
74, 9°) 186; (verbs), 100, c, 

tin (art), 7Z\ num. 310; eincr, 263. 

fill- (pref. for in), 225. 

eittige, 263. 

em^- (pref.) 213. 

ent- (pref.) 216. 

enttofber, 296. 

(Sr (address), 210. 

er- (pref.) 216. 

c5 (person.) 207; (subject), 236; 
(impers.) 260; (in trod.) 262; (ex- 
plet.) 262; (w. pass.) 274; (=old 
genit.) 358. 

•Cd, dropped in adjs. 147. 

ettoad, 263. 

e«cr (ettrer), 207. 

(Stai. 210. 
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9. 

guns (undecl.) 147. 

ge- (noun pref.) 97, no; (augm.) 

120; (verb pref.) 216; App. II. 
gelieit (w. infin.) 398. 
gto| (comp.) 188. 
gut (comp.) 188. 

liaiett (auxil.) 123, 278 ; (w. infin.) 398. 

fiaih (undecl.) 147; (prep.) 309. 

lietgeil (w. infin.) 204, 398 ; (part.) 419. 

Iftt, 173, 23, 306. 

^tt, 85, 130. 

Ijitt, 173, 223, 306. 

liittter (prep.) 170; (prefix.) 207. 

fl04i, 90, c, 188. 

liitttbfrt, 310. 



Xtf^ttn (infin.) 204; (cases), 359. 
Icib (titti), 355. 
leiber, 323. 
£orb (ber), 128. 

i««r 346, 358. 



man, 263, 272. 
mantl^f 264. 

9Ranit (pi. comp.) 126; (coll.) 314. 
meliir, 188 ; (auxil.) 289. 
mtfitttf 190. 
mtintt (meitt), 207. 
meinet* (comp.) 309. 
mil- (pref.) 207. 
•mit, 166, 305. 
mdgeit (senses), 395. 
mttbe (case), 346, 358. 
mttffett (senses), 395. 



^fft (address), 210. 
Sljto, 210. 
iitbem (conj.) 302. 



fa, 290. 
it (beftD), 302. 
jeber (tin), 264. 
jebermatin, 263. 
femanb, 263. 



feniten, 184, 196, note. 
fclit, 73 ; feinet, 263. 
fUnntn (senses), 395. 



itai^, 166,305 

nat^t9, 354, note. 

nal) (comp.) 188. 

nid^t (position), 291 ; (pleonastic), 292 ; 

(w. subj.) 387. 
nif^td, 263. 

nof^ (tin), 264; (mbtt), 299. 
ttttn, 290, 302. 
ttttr, 290. 

C. 

Ob (prep.) 309; (pref.) 225; (conj.) 

301 ; (omitted), i8i ; (comp.) 302. 
ober, 295. 
dfterd, 288. 
olftte, 167; (jii)r 404; (>«ft)r 406. 



tiiffett (causal), 203; (pass.) 272; 
(impv.) 390. 



^aat, 314 ; eitt paav, 264, note. 
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f««r 346, 358- 

fd^oit, 290. 

Witlb, fd^itlbig, 346, 358. 

&t* 210. 

fetit (auxil.) 123, 270, 278 ; (w. infin.) 

398; (infin. an), 403. 
fctitcr (fctn), 207. 
fcit (prep.) 166 ; (conj.) 302. 
fcIBft, ferter, 209, c. 
fenlieit, 184. 
fli^; 209, 239. 
@ie (address), 69, 210. 
fo (adv.) 192; (adv. conj.) 298, 163, <r; 

(omitted), 163, d; (sub. conj.), 302. 
fDlt^, 234. 

follett, (senses), 395. 
fottbfm, 295. 
@r. 210. 

ftatU see anftatU 
mtn (w. infin.) 398, 403. 



titf 185, note. 
taitfettb, 310. 

tttttr 185- 



a:. 



tt. 



ttber (prep.) 170, 305 ; (pref.) 226. 

Uttr (o'clock), 313. 

urn (prep.) 167, 305 ; (pref.) 226; (au), 

169, 404. 
ttmlaitt, 12; App. II. 
nil- (accent), 50 ; see App. II. 
unb, 295. 

ttnfft (ttitfrer), 207. 
nnffrrittrt, 345. 
witter (prep.) 170; (pref.) 226. 

»cr- (pref.) 216. 

»iel (comp.) 188 ; (use), 264. 



Hott (pref.) 207 ; (adj.) 346; (affix.) see 

App. II. 
Hotter, 346, note. 
ban, 166, 192, 271, 305, 345. 
bor, 170, 305. 

toaun (interr.) 302, note. 

tott« (int.) 243 ; (rel.) 251 ; — fftr, 245 ; 

(=cttoa5), 263. 
loeber (noi^), 299. 
Itiegen, 165, 309. 
taieU, 302. 
toelt^ (int.) 244; (rel.) 249, 257; (ex- 

clam.) 244; (indef.) 264. 
loettben, 184. 

toeitlg (comp.), 188; (use), 264. 
totttUf 302 ; (omitted), 181. 
toer (int.) 243; (relat.) 251. 
toerben (fut.) 114; (cond.) 182; <pass.) 

267. 
toert (case), 346, 358. 
loed (comp.) 243. 
toiber (prep.) 170; (pref.) 207. 
tole (adv.) 192 ; (conj.) 302. 
loieber (pref.) 207. 
mitten (urn), 309. 
taiiffen, 196. 
»o (comp. for pron.) 246, 254; (conj.) 

302. 
tooi^I, 290. 

lootten (senses), 395. 
toorbett (pass.) 267. 
tottrbtg, 346. 

3. 

aer (pref.) 216. 

5tt (prep.) 166, 305 ; (infin.) 168, 399; 
(w. fact, obj.) 361. 



l)eatb'5 flDo&ern XanQuage Serfea* 

GERMAN GRAMMARS AND READERS. 

irix»B Bnrtes deutsches Schulbuch. For primary classes. lUus. 202 pages, sscts. 

Joynes-Meissner German Grammar. A working Granunar, elementary, yet 
complete. Half leather. $1.12. " ' 

Altcraative Exercises. Can be used, for the sake of change, instead of those in 
the Joynes-Metssner itself. 54 pages. 15 cts. 

Joynes's Shorter German Grammar. Part I of the above. Half leather. 80 cts. 

Harris's German Lessons. Elementary Grammar and Exercises for a short 
course, or as mtroductory to advanced grammar. Cloth. 60 cts. 

Sheldon's Short German Grammar. For those who want to begin reading as 
soon as possible, and have had trammg in some other languages. Cloth. 6oct8. 
Ball's German Grammar. 90 cts. 
Gore's German Science Reader, 75 cts. 

Dentsches Liederbach. With music. 164 pages. 75 cts. 

Ball's German DriU Book. Companion to any grammar. 80 cts. 

Kriiger and Smith's Conyersation Book. 40 pages. Cloth. 25 cts. 

Meissner's German Conversation. A scheme of rational conversation. '65 cts. 

Harris's German Composition. Elementary, progressive, and varied selections, 
with full notes and vocabulary. Cloth. 50 cts. 

Wesselhoeft's Exercises in German Conversation and Composition. 50 cts. 

Wesselhoeft's German Composition. With notes and vocabulary. 40 cts. 

Hatfield's Materials for German Composition, Based on Immensee and on 
H'dher als die Kirche. Paper. 33 pages. Each, 12 cts. 

Homing's Materials for German Composition. Based on Der Sckwiegersohn, 
32 pages. 12 cts. 

Stiiven's Praktische Anfangsgriinde. A conversational beginning book with 
vocabulary and grammatical appendix. Cloth. 203 pages. 70 cts. 

Poster's Geschichten and Mftrchen. For young children. 25 cts. 

Gnerber's Milrchen und Erziihlungen, I. With vocabulary and questions in 
German on the text. Cloth. 162 pages. 60 cts. 

Gnerber's Marchen und Erzahlangen, n. With vocabulary. Follows tho 
above or serves as independent reader. Cloth. 202 pages. 65 cts. 

Joynes'S German Reader. Progressive, both in text and notes, has a complete 
vocabulary, also English Exercises. Cloth. 75 cts. 

DeutSCh's Colloquial German Reader. Anecdotes, tables of phrases and idioms, 
and selections in prose and verse, with notes and vocabulary. Cloth. 90 cts. 

/ Boisen's German Prose Reader. Easy and interesting selections of graded prose, 
• with notes, and vocabulary. Cloth. 90 cts. 

Huss's German Reader. Easy and slowly progressive selections in prose and 
verse. With especial attention to cognates. Cloth. 233 pages. 70 cts. 

Spanhoofd's Lehrbuch der deutschen Sprache. Grammar, conversation and 
exercises, with vocabulary for beginners. Cloth. 312 pages. $1.00. 

Heath's German Dictionary. Retail price, ^1.50. 



l)eatb'5 flDo&etn XanQuage Setfes* 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN TEXTS. 

Giimm'a MSrchen and Schiller's Der Taocher (van der Smissen). With 

vocabulary. Mar chert in Roman Type. 65 cts. 
Attdersen's Marchen (Supei). With vocabulary. 50 cts. 
Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne Bilder (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Campe's Robinson der Jdngere (Ibershoflf). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Leander's Traumereien (van der Smissen). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Volkmann's Kleine Geschichten (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Easy Selections for Sight Translation (Deering). 15 cts. 
Storm's Geschichten aus der Tonne (Vogel). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Storm's In St. Jurgen (Wright). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Storm's Immensee (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Storm's Pole Poppenspiiler (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Heyse's Niels mit der offenen Hand (Joynes). Vocab. and exercises. 30 cts. 
Heyse's L'Arrabbiata (Bernhardt). With vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Von Hillern's HSher als die Kirche (Clary). Vocab. and exercises. 30 cts. 
Hauff's I^er Zwerg Nase. No notes. 15 cts. 

Hauff's Das kalteHerz (van der Smissen). Vocab. Roman type. 40 cts. 
All Baba and the Forty Thieves. No notes. 20 cts. 
Schiller's Der Taucher (van der Smissen). Vocabulary. 12 cts. 
Schiller's Der Neffe als Onkel (Beresford-Webb). Notes and vocab. 30 cts. 
Goethe's Das Marchen (Eggert). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Baumbach's Waldnovellen (Bernhardt). Six stories. Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Spyri's Rosenresli (Boll). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Spyri's Moni der Geissbub. With vocabulary by H. A. Guerber. 25 cts. 
Zschokke's Der zerbrochene Krug (Joynes). Vocab. and exercises. 25 cts. 
Baumbach's Nicotiana (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Elz's £r ist nicht eifersachtig. With vocabulary by Prof. B. Wells. 25 cts. 
Carmen Sylva's Aus meinem KOnigreich (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Gerstacker's Germelshansen (Lewis). Notes and vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Wichert's Als Verlobte empfehlen sich (Flom). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Benedix's Nein (Spanhoofd). Vocabulary and exercises. 25 cts. 
Benedix's Der Prozess (Wells). Vocabulary. 20 cts. 
Zschokke's Das Wirtshaus zu Cransac (Joynes). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Zschokke's Das Abenteuer der Nenjahrsnacht (Handschin) . Vocab. 35 cts. 
Lohmeyer's Geissbub yon Engelberg (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Mosher's Willkommen in Deutschland. Vocabulary and exercises. 75 cts. 
Bliithgen's Das Peterle von Niimberg (Bernhardt). Vocab. 35 cts. 
Miinchhansen : Reisen und Abenteuer (Schmidt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 



1)eatb'd /l>o&ern Xanduage Seried. 

INTERMEDIATE GERMAN TEXTS. (Partial List.) 
Battmbach'8 Das Habichtsfraulein (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Heyse's Hochzeit auf Capri (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Hoffmann's Das Gymnasium zu Stolpenburg (Buehner). Two stories. 

Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Grillparzer's Der anne Spielmann (Howard). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Seidel : Aus goldenen Tagen (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Seidel's Leberecht HUhnchen (Spanhoofd). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Attf der Sonnenseite (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
FrommePs Eingeschneit (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Keller's Kleider machen Leute (Lambert). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Liliencron's Anno 1970 (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Baumbach's Die Nonna (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Riehl's Der Fluch der SchOnheit (Thomas). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Riehl's Das Spielmannskind ; Der stumme Ratsherr (Eaton). Vocab- 
ulary and exercises. 35 cts. 

Ebner-Eschenbach's Die Freiherren von Gemperlein (Hohlfeld)! 30 cts. 
Preytag's Die Joumalisten (Toy). 30 cts. With vocabulary, 40 cts. 
Wilbrandt's Das Urteil des Paris (Wirt) . 30 cts. 
Schiller's Das Lied yon der Glocke (Chamberlin) . Vocabulary. 20 cts. 
Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans (Wells), lllus. 60 cts. Vocab., 70 cts. 
Schiller's Maria Stuart (Rhoades). Illustrated. 60 cts. Vocab., 70 cts. 
Schiller's Wilhelm Tell (Deering). Illustrated. 50 cts. Vocab., 70 cts. 
Schiller's Ballads (Johnson). 60 cts. 

Baumbach's Der Schwiegersohn (Bernhardt). 30 cts. Vocabulary, 40 cts. 
Arnold's Fritz auf Ferien (Spanhoofd). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Heyse's Das Madchen yon Treppi (Joynes). Vocab. and exercises. 30 cts. 
Stille Wasser (Bernhardt). Three tales. Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Sudermann's Teja (Ford). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Arnold's Aprilwetter (Fossler). Vocabulary. 35 cts 
Gerstacker's Irrfahrten (Sturm). Vocabulary. 45 cts. 
Benedix's Plautns und Terenz; Der Sonntagsjftger. Comedies edited 
by Professor B. W. Wells. 25 cts. 

Moser's Kbpnickerstrasse 120. A comedy with introduction and notes by 

Professor Wells. 30 cts. 
Moser's Der Bibliothekar. Introduction and notes by Prof. Wells. 30 cts. 

Drei kleine Lustspiele. GUnslige Vorzeichen^ Der Prozess, Einer muss 
heiraten. Edited with notes by Prof. B. W. Wells. 30 cts. 

Helbig's KomSdie auf der Hochschule. With introduction and notes by 
Professor B. W. Wells. 30 cts. 



1)eatb'd ADo&etn Xanduage Sctics. 

INXERMSDUTS GERMAN TEXTS. (Partial List.) 

SchiUmr's Geschichta des dreUsisJiUixlgen Kriegs. Book III. With 

notes by Professor C. W. Prettyman, Dickinson College. 35 cts. 
Schiller's Der 0«i8t»rseher. Part I. With notes and vocabulary by Pro- 
fessor Joynes, South Carolina College. 30 cts. 
Selections for Sight Translation. Fifty fifteen-line extracts compiled by 

Mme. G. F. Mondan, High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 15 cts. 
Selections for Adranced Sieht Translation. Compiled by Rose Chamber. 

lin, Bryn Mawr College. 15 cts. 
Benediz's Die Hochseitsreise. With notes and vocabulary by Natalie 

Schiefferdecker, of Abbott Academy. 25 cts. 
Ans Hers ond Welt. Two stories, with notes by Dr. Wm. Bernhardt. 25 cts. 
NoTelletten-Bibliothek. Vol. I. Six stories, selected and edited with 

notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 60 cts. 
NoTelletten-Bibliothek. Vol. II. Selected and edited as above. 60 cts. 
Unter dem Christbaum. Five Christmas stories by Helene Stokl, with 

notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 60 cts. 
Hoibnann's Historische ErzXhlungen. Four important periods of German 

history, with notes by Professor Beresford-Webb. 25 cts. 
Wildenbruch's Das edle Blut. Edited with notes and vocabulary by 

Professor F. G. G. Schmidt, University of Oregon. 25 cts. 
Wildenbmch's Der Letzte. With notes by Professor F. G. G. Schmidt 

of the University of Oregon. 30 cts. 
Wildenbruch's Harold. With introduction and notes by Prof. Eggert. 35 cts. 
Stifter's Das Haidedorf. A little prose idyl, with notes by Professor 

Heller of Washington University, St. Louis. 20 cts. 
Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl. With notes by Professor Primer of the 

University of Texas. 25 cts. 
Eichendorff's Aus dem Leben eines Taogenichts. With notes by Pro- 
fessor Osthaus of Indiana University. 45 cts. 
Heine's Die Harzreise. With notes by Professor Van Daell of the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 25 cts. 
Jensen's Die braune Erica. With notes by Professor Joynes of South 

Carolina College. 25 cts. 
Holberg's Niels Klim. Selections edited by E. H. Babbitt of Columbia 

College. 20 cts. 
Lyrics and Ballads. Selected and edited with notes by Professor Hatfield, 

Northwestern University. 75 cts. 
Meyer's Gnstay Adolfs Page. With full notes by Professor Heller of 

Washington University. 2c cts. 
Sodermann's Johannes. Introduction and notes by Prof. F. G. G. 

Schmidt of the University of Oregon. « cts. 
Sodermann's Der Katzensteg. Abridged and edited by Prof. Wells. 40 cts. 
Dahn's Sigwalt ond Sigridh. With notes by Professor Schmidt of the 

University of Oregon. 25 cts. 
Keller's Romeo and Jolia aof dem Dorfe. With introduction and notes 

by Professor W. A. Adams of Dartmouth College. 30 cts. 
Banff's Lichtenstein. Abridged. With notes by Professor Vogel, 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 75 cts. 



l)eatb*5 flDo&ern XanQuage Serfea* 

ADVANCED GERMAN TEXTS. 

ScheifePs Trompeter yon SUddngon (Wenckebach). Abridged. 50 cts. 

Scheffel'8 Ekkehard (Wenckebach). Abridged. 55 cts. 

M5rike'8 Mozart auf der Reise nach Piag (Howard). 35 cts. 

Preytag*a Soil und Haben (Files). Abridged. 55 cts. 

Freytag's Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen (Hagar). 25 cts. 

Frey tag's Aus dem Jahrhundert dos grossen Krieges (Rhoades). 35 cts. 

Freytag's Rittmeister yon Alt-Rosen (Hatfield). 60 cts. 

Fulda's Der Talisman (Prettyman). 35 cts. 

KOmer's Zriny (Holzwarth). 35 cts. 

Lessing's Minna yon Bamhelm (Primer). 60 cts. With vocabulary, 65 cts. 

Lessing's Nathan der Weise (Primer). 80 cts. 

Lessing's Emilia Galotti (Winkler). 60 cts. 

Schiller's Wallenstein's Tod (Eggert). 60 cts. 

Goethe's Sesenheim (Huss). From Dichtung und Wahrheit. 30 cts. 

Goethe's Meisterwerke (Bernhardt) . Ii .25 . 

Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit. (I-IV). Buchheim. 90 cts. 

Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea (Hewett). 75 cts. 

Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea (Adams). Vocabulary. 65 cts. 

Goethe's Iphigenie (Rhoades). 65 cts. 

Goethe's Egmont (Hatfield). 60 cts. . 

Goethe's Torquato Tasso (Thomas). 75 cts. 

Goethe's Faust (Thomas). Part I, $1.12. Part II, ^x.50. 

Goethe's Poems. Selectedand edited by Prof. Harris, Adelbert College. 90cts. 

Grillparzer's Der Traum, ein Leben (Meyer). 60 cts. 

Ludwig's Zwischen Himmel und Erde (Meyer). 55 cts. 

Heine's Poems. Selected and edited by Prof. White. 75 cts. 

Tombo's Deutsche Reden. 90 cts. 

Walther's Meereskunde. (Scientific German). 75 cts. 

Thomas's German Anthology. Part I. ^1.25. 

Hodges' Scientific German. 75 cts. 

Kayser's Die Elektronentheorie (Wright). 20 cts. 

Lassar-Cohn's Die Chemie im tilglichen Leben (Brooks). 45 cts. 

Wagner's Entwicklungslehre (Wright). 30 cts. 

Helmholtz's Populflre Vortrage (Shumway). 55 cts. 

Wenckebach's Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. Vol. I (to iioo a.d.) 50 cts 

Wenckebach's Meisterwerke des Mittelalters. ^1.26. 

Dahn's Ein Kampf um Rom (Wenckebach). Abridged. 55 cts. 



1)eatb'0 ADo&ern Xanduade Series* 

FRENCH GRAMMARS AND READERS. 

Edgren's Compendioos French Grammar. I1.12. 

Edgren's French Grammar, Part I. 35 cts. 

Fraser and Squair's French Grammar. |i.i2. 

Fraser and Squair's Abridged French Grammar. $1.10. 

Fraser and Squair*8 Elementary French Grammar. 90 cts. 

Grandgent'8 Essentials of French Grammar, ^i.oo. 

Brace's Grammaire Fransaise. I1.12. 

Grandgent's Short French Grammar. Help in pronunciation. 75 cts. 

Grandgent's French Lessons and Exercises. First Year's Course for 
Grammar Schools, 25 cts. Second Year's Course, 30 cts. 

Grandgent's Materials for French Composition. Each, 12 cts. 

Grandgent's French Composition. 50 cts. 

Bouyet's Exercises in Syntax and Composition. 75 cts. 

Clarke's Sabjunctiye Mood. An inductive treatise, with exercises. 50 cts. 

Hennequin's French Modal Auxiliaries. With exercises. 50 cts. 

Kimball's Materials for French Composition. Each, 12 cts. 

Brigham's Exercises in French Composition. Based on Sans Famille. 12 cts. 

Storr's Hints on French Syntax. With exercises. 30 cts. 

Marcou's French Review Exercises. 25 cts. 

Houghton's French by Reading. $1.12. 

Hotchldss' Le Primer Livre de Frangais. Boards. 35 cts. 

Fontaine's Livre de Lecture et de Conversation. 90 cts. 

Fontaine's Lectures Courantes. Can follow the above, ^i.oo. 

Prisoners of the Temple (Guerber). For French Composition. 25 cts. 

Bruce's Dieters Frangaises. 30 cts. 

Story of Cupid and Psyche (Guerber). For French Composition. 18 cts. 

Lyon and Larpent's Primary French Translation Book. 60 cts. 

Mansion's First Year French. For young beginners. 50 cts. 

M6thode H^nin. 50 cts. 

Snow and Lebon's Easy French. 60 cts. 

Super's Preparatory French Reader. 70 cts. 

Anecdotes Faciles (Super). For sight reading and conversation. 25 cts« 

French Fairy Tales (Joynes). Vocabulary and exercises. 35 cts. 

Bowen's First Scientific Reader. 90 cts. 

Davies' Elementary Scientific French Reader. 40 cts. 

Heath's French Dictionary. Retail price, $1.50. 



and ex- 
cts. 



Deatb's ADo&etn languade Series. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH TEXTS. 

S^enr'a Les Malheors de Sophie. Two episodes. Notes, vocabulary and 
ercises by Elizabeth M.White, High School, Brooklyn,N.Y. 45 

Saintino's Picciola. With notes and vocabulary by Prof. O. B. Super. 45 cts. 

Mairet'8 La Tiche du Petit Pierre. Notes, vocabulary and exercises by 
Professor Super, Dickinson College. 35 cts. 

Bruno's Tour de la France par deux Enfants. Notes and vocabulary 
by C. Fontaine, High School, New York City. 45 cts. 

Verne's L'Expedition de la Jeune Bardie (Lyon). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Gerrais Un Cas de Conscience (Horsley). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Genin's Le Petit Tailleur Bouton (Lyon). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Assolant's Ayenture du Celdbre Pierrot (Pain). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

MuUer's Grandes Decouvertes Modemes. Photography and Telegraphy. 

With notes, vocabulary and appendixes. 25 cts. 
R^cits de Guerre et de Revolution (Minssen). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Bruno's Lea Enfants Patribtes (Lyon). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Bedollidre's La Ttihre Michel et son Chat (Lyon). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

LegouY^ and Labiche's La Cigale chez les Founnis. A comedy in one 

act, with notes, by W. H. Witherby. 20 cts. 
Labiche's La Grammaire (Levi). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Labiche's Le Voyage de M. Perrichon (Wells). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Labiche's La Poudre auz Yeuz (Wells). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Dumas's Due de Beaufort (Kitchen). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Dumas's Monte-Cristo (Spiers) . Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Assollant's R^cits de la Vieille France. Notes by E. B. Wauton. 25 cts. 
Berthet's Le Facte de Famine. With notes by B. B. Dickinson. 25 cts. 
Erckmann-Chatrian's L'Histoire d'un Paysan (Lyon). 25 cts. 
France's Abeille (Lebon). 25 cts. 

Moinauz's Les deux Sourds (Spiers). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 
La Main MalheiiTeuse (Guerber). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Enault's Le Chien du Capitaine (Fontaine). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Trois Contes Choisis par Daudet (Sanderson). Le Siige de Berlin^ La 
demiire Classe^ La Mule du Pape. Vocabulary. 20 cts. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's Le Consent de 1813. Notes and vocabulary by 
Professor Super, Dickinson College. 45 cts. 

Selections for Sight Translation. Fifty fifteen-line extracts compiled by 
Miss Bruce of the High School, Newton, Mass. 15 cts. 

Laboulaye's Contes Bleus. With notes and vocabulary by C. Fontaine, 
Central High School, Washington, D.C. 35 cts. 

Malot's Sans Famille (Spiers). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 



INTXRMEDIAT£ FRENCH TEXTS. (Partial List.) 

Dumas' La Tulipe Noiro. With notes by Professor C. Fontaine, Central 
High School, Washington, D.C. 40 cts. With vocabulary, 50 cts. 

Brckmann-Chatxian'8 Waterloo. Abridged and annotated by Professor 
O. B. Super of Dickinson College. 35 cts. 

Abeat's Le Roi dos Montagnos (Logie). 40 cts. Vocabulary, 50 cts. 

Paillerwi'a Le Monde ou I'on B'ennaie. A comedy with notes by Professor 
Pendleton of Bethany College, W. Va. 30 cts. 

Soayeatre's Le Mail de Mme de Solange. With notes by Professor 
Super of Dickinson College. 20 cts. 

Hiatariettea Modemes, Vol I. Short modern stories, selected and edited, 
with notes, by C. Fontaine, Director of French in the High 
Schools of Washington, D.C. 60 cts. 

Historiettes Modemes, Vol. II. Short stories as above. 60 cts. 

FleOTS de France. A collection of short and choice French stories of re- 
cent date with notes by C. Fontaine, Washington, D.C. 35 cts. 

Sandeau's Mile, de la Seigliere. With introduction and notes by Pro- 
fessor Warren of Yale University. 30 cts. 

Soarestre's Un Philosophe sous les Toits. .With notes by Professor 
Fraserof the University of Toronto. 50 cts. With vocab. 55 cts. 

Soarestre's Les Confessions d'an Onvrier. With notes by Professor 
Super of Dickinson College. 30 cts. 

Augier's Le Gendre de M. Poirier. One of the masterpieces of modern 
comedy. Edited by Professor B. W. Wells. 25 cts. 

Scribe's Bataille de Dames. Edited by Professor B. W. Wells. 25 cts. 

Scribe's Le Verre d'eau. Edited by Professor C. A. Eggert. 30 cts. 

Merimte's Colomba. With notes by Professor J. A. Fontaine of Bryn 
Mawr College. 35 cts. With vocabulary, 45 cts. 

Mirimee's Chronique du R^gne de Charles IX. With notes by Professor 
P. Desages, Cheltenham College, England. 35 cts. 

Mosset's Pierre et Camille. Edited by Professor O. B. Super. 20 cts. 

Jules Verne's Tour du Monde en quatre yingts jours. Notes by Pro- 
fessor Edgren, University of Nebraska. 35 cts. 

Jules Verne's Vingt mille lieues sous la mer. Notes and vocabulary by 
C. Fontaine, High Schdol, Washington, D.C. 45 cts. 

Sand's La Mare au Diable (Sumichrast). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Sand's La Petite Fadette (Super). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

De Vigny's Le Cachet Rouge. With notes by Professor Fortier of Tulane 
University. 20 cts. 

De Vigny's Le Canne de Jonc. Edited by Professor Spiers, with Intro- 
duction by Professor Cohn of Columbia University. 40 cts. 

Haltfvy's L'Abb6 Constantin. Edited with notes by Professor Thomas 
Logie. 30 cts. With vocabulary, 40 cts. 

Thier's Expedition de Bonaparte en Eg3rpte. With notes by Professor 
C. Fabregou, College of the City of New York. 25 cts. 

Gantier's Jettatura. With introduction and notes by A. Schinz, Ph.D. 
of Bryn Mawr College. 30 cts. 

Gnerber's Marie-Louise. With notes. 25 cts. 



